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JANUARY, 1888. 

Zbc IRorman 2)oorwai?0 of IPorftsbfre* 

by j. romilly all£n, f.s.a. (scot.). 

York — St. Margaret's, Walmgate. 

There are at the present time only three churches in York possess- 
ing Norman doorways, all situated in Walmgate, St, Denis' and St. 
Margaret's being within the city walls, while St. Lawrence's is just 
outside the bar. 

In this article we shall deal with the one at St. Margaret's, leaving 
the other two for a future occasion. 

The church of St. Margaret has no special feature of interest 
except the South doorway, which, however, makes up for the archi- 
tectural deficencies of the rest of the building, notwithstanding the 
fact that the restorer has done his best to destroy its ancient appear- 
ance. Photographs can be obtained in York showing the doorway 
before and after restoration* from which it seems that the semi-circular 
arch had in the course of time spread, owing to the absence of 
buttresses at the side to take away the thrust, and become an 
an irregular ellipse, infinitely more beautiful from an artistic point 
of view than the original circular curve. The architect, who is 
seldom an artist now-a-days, appears to be incapable of appreciating 
the mellowing effect of age on the outlines of curves, as well as on 
the texture and colour of surfaces. Accordingly the first thing he 
does here is to pull down the whole and rebuild it, carefully adjusting 
the arch stones again to the mechanically drawn circles from which 
they had been set free by the force of gravity some centuries 
previously. It may here be pointed out that one cause of the 
degeneracy of modern architecture is the use of mechanical drawing 
instruments instead of the freehand for outlining curves, and the 
painful exactness with which everything is set out symmetrically, on 
each side of a centre line. Drawing of this description is essential 
in the design of a machine, but it is fatal to Art. 

Dr. R. Stuart Poole, of the British Museum, in lecturing at the 
Royal Institution, has shown that one of the chief charms of the 
Greek coins, as compared with those of our own time, lies in the 
fact that the outlines of the former are never true circles, and their 

* The doorway at St. Margaret's, in its original state, is illustrated in Drake's 
" Ehoracum," and in Carter's " Sculpture and Painting." A large engraving was 
also published in York by John Browne, in 1827. 
I 



2 THE NORMAN DOORWAYS OF YORKSHIRE. 

surfaces are always either concave or convex but not under any 
circumstances flat. 

Besides the aesthetic blunders committed in the restoration of the 
doorway at St. Margaret's, it is much to be regretted, from an archse- 
logical point of view, that the old crucifix on the gable has been 
removed, and the angle of the coping altered, with no apparent 
reason. Jn treating the sculpture, several stones showing signs of 
decay have been entirely removed, and new ones with modern 
carving, in imitation of the old work, have been inserted. All that 
can be said with regard to this tinkering up of the 12th century 
sculpture is, that we must be thankful so much has been spared to 
show the inferiority of the new carving to the old. Any attempt to 
reproduce ancient works of art must necessarily end in failure, as 
the ideas which inspired them are dead and cannot be brought to 
life by any galvanizing process, however ingenious. Taking a 
literary parallel, if passages in Shakespeare were lost, no one in their 
senses would think of filling in the blanks with feeble imitations of 
his style of composition, yet it is not a whit less absurd to try and do 
the same thing in art. 

One of the strongest archaeological arguments against restoration is 
that it entirely destroys the scientific value of the ancient building 
thus tampered with, for, by examining any special feature where the 
architectural style of a past age has been copied, it is quite impossible 
to find out whether it represents accurately what existed there 
previously, or whether it is a modern innovation. The consequence 
is that no sciefitific deductions whatever can be made from the restored 
portions. As a remedy for this state of things, I would suggest that 
whenever a church is restored, careful plans should be kept showing 
its exact state before the alterations took place, and, that these 
drawings should be framed and hung up in the vestry, so as to-be 
accessible to visitors. 

We will leave architects and their misdeeds alone for the present, 
and proceed to describe what remains of the doorway of St. Margaret's, 
after passing through the fiery ordeal of restoration. 

It was pointed out in the first of these series of articles, how the 
Norman builder gained depth for his arch, mouldings, and jambs, 
by thickening the wall all round the doorway so as to form a kind of 
projecting buttress. At St. Margaret's, this thickening process is 
very much exaggerated and the door so much recessed that it is 
diflScult to know whether to class the structure as a doorway or a 
porch, being really intermediate between the two. The doorway is 
contained in a block of solid masonry 13ft. wide, projecting 5ft. 
6ins. from the south wall of the church. There is a pointed gable 
in front and the solid masonry of the arch is covered over with slate, 
thus giving the whole the appearance of an ordinary porch. The 
inner doorway is 4ft. 4ins. wide, and 7ft. 9ins. high. The arch 
moulding is a peculiar combination of the roll moulding and orna- 
ment, and resembles the one at Bishop Wilton, in Yorkshire. The 
jambs have double roll mouldings with caps and bases to give the 
look of columns. Between the inner doorway and the outer one is 
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a plain arch or Sarrel vault, 2ft. 6ins. in depth, with small semi- 
circular recesses in the jambs for use as seats. The outer arch 
consists of a hood moulding and four other orders, all profusely 
ornamented on the vertical face next the light, the soffits or under 
surfaces being plain. The hood moulding and the moulding next to 
it spring from jambs, in the shape of pilasters, ornamented with 
a double zig-zag moulding, and with double carved capitals, like 
those of columns. The remaining three mouldings spring on each 
side from three nook-shafts in the angles of the jamb, with carved 
capitals. The ornament on the horizontal abacus moulding, is 
obliterated. 
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Halt Sectional Plan through 
Arch-moulding. 




Half Sectional Plan through 
Jamb. 



Norman Doorway at St. Margaret's, Walmgate, York, 

The sculptured subjects are as follows : — 

Hood Moulding, — The original intention of the designer appears 
to have been to give a complete series of the signs of the zodiac, 
within twelve oval medallions, and the agricultural operations 
of the different months, within twelve circular ones. The effects of 
the weather have obliterated some parts of the carving, and others 
have been restored ; so that it is now difficult to make out whether 
the subjects were ever arranged in their proper order alternately in oval 
and circular medallions. Beginning at the springing of the arch on 
the left hand side, and working round gradually towards the right, 
the first medallion is oval, and encloses a representation of Aquarius, 
with his water pot. The next medallion is circular, and contains the 
double-headed seated figure of Janus, by which the month of January 
is generally symbolised, one face looking back on the past year, 
with its troubles and cares gone by, the other gazing expectantly 
towards the future, which is in the hands of God. Pisces, the pair 
of fish, comes next, and then a circular medallion, so defaced that the 
subject is unintelligible. Beyond this a new stone has been inserted. 
The stones which occupied the same position before the restoration 
had three medallions upon them, the centre one with the sign Gemini 
and the other two defaced. On the further side of the new stone is a 
small piece of foliage, which is so different from the rest of the 
design that it suggests the idea of a stop gap being put in to correct 
an error of spacing, due to imperfect knowledge of geometry in 
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4 THE NORMAN DOORWAYS OF YORKSHIRE. 

dividing the circumference of the arch into the rigKt number of parts. 
Between the piece of foliage and the crown of the arch are three 
medallions, the first containing Capricornus, and the others too far 
decayed to be made out. The stone at the crown of the arch is new, 
but all the rest is old. The subjects on the right side of the arch are 
in better preservation, and the following, taken in order from the 
crown, can be easily seen : a man with an axe, killing a pig ; a man 
binding corn (?) ; Leo; Cancer; a man pruning trees; Libra; medal- 
lion, defaced; Virgo; Scorpio; Sagittarius ; a man seated at a table ; 
Capricornus. The arrangement of the stones on which these subjects 
are carved has been altered at the restoration. Eleven of the signs 
of the zodiac at St. Margaret's are illustrated in the Archceologia^ 
vol. xlvii., pi. 9, and two of the months in Mr. John Browne's 
pamphlet on this doorway, published in York, 1827. One of the 
latter shows a figure seated on a throne with both arms upraised, having 
traces of an inscription, and the other a man knocking down acorns 
from a tree to feed swine. 

An exhaustive p^per by Mr. James Fowler, FiS.A., on the signs of 
the zodiac and the seasons, with special reference to the doorway of St. 
Margaret's, will be found in a recent volume of the Archceologia,^ 
Mr. Fowler gives at the end of his paper a very valuable and 
classified list of zodiacs and months occurring in the decoration 
of ecclesiastical buildings in England and abroad, showing how 
frequently these subjects were used for purposes of symbolism in the 
1 2th and 13th century in sculpture, painted glass, and mosaic pave- 
ments. The zodiacs and months found on the details of churches 
were no doubt copied from those illuminated MSS. of the same 
period. The sets found in the MSS. are always complete, being 
used to illustrate the church calendars, each page containing a list of 
the Saints' days, and other information, having its appropriate sign 
accompanied by a small miniature showing the occupation of the 
farmer suitable to the time of the year : pruning trees in the early 
spring, then the hay harvest, reaping corn and binding sheaves in the 
summer, pressing wine in October, and pig killing in November. 
Other scenes depict the tiller of the ground in his hoi^rs of leisure, 
warming his feet at the fire in February, hawking in March, gather- 
ing flowers in April, and feasting in December. The object of such 
pictures in the church calendars was not to teach any special Christian 
doctrine, but merely to give a distinctive mark to each month. To 
modern eyes perhaps they appear to be representations of purely 
secular occupations, and therefore rather out of place in books used 
by the Church, but it must be remembered that since the land 

y ■■ ■ ■■ ' ' ■ 

* Vol. xliv., p. 137, "On Medigpval Representations of the Months and 
Seasons." See Robert Brown, jun., F.S.A., in Archaologia^ yo\. xlvii., p. 337, 
and Yorkshire Archaological Journal, \o\.\x.fTp. 441; the Rev. S. Pegge in 
ArchcBologia, vol. x., p. 177 ; ** An attempt to ascertain the true age of the porch 
of St. Margaret's Church, York," by John Browne (York, 1827) ; and J, Brady's 
"Clavis Calendaria." There is a curious example of a Scandinavian zodiac 
with the names of the months and signs inscribed m Runes, carved on a wooden 
chair in the Copenhagen Museum (see ** Worsaae's Catalogue," p. 157). 
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belonging to many of the large monasteries was farmed under the 
direction of the monks, they would require to be as well acquainted 
with the sequence of the seasons in the agricultural year as with the 
ecclesiastical divisions of time. 

Very few complete series of either the signs of the zodiac or the 
months applied to the decoration of any part of a church exist in 
England, the only instance I am acquainted with being on the 12th 
century leaden font at Brookland,* in Kent, which has explanatory 
inscriptions of the subjects in Latin and Norman French. 

The zodiacs and months occurring in Norman sculpture in this 
countryt are all fragmentary. It seems to have been the custom to 
choose one or two signs or months and mix them up with other 
subjects of an entirely different nature. The reason of this may perhaps 
be that the signs of the zodiac are not used, as in the MS. calendars, 
to mark the months, but for purposes of symbolism. Thus Pisces 
occurs by itself more frequently than any of the other signs, probably 
because the fish was a recognised way of typif>ing Christ. 

The sculptures on Norman doorways provide us with much food 
for reflection, and make us wish to try and see through the subjects 
represented far beyond into the mind of the man who designed 
them seven hundred years ago. 

In pursuing such speculations, much of which is of course mere 
guess work, the feeling of curiosity always tempts us to ask 
first : What do the sculptures mean ? then, What suggested the idea 
to the designer? What principles guided him in choosing and 
arranging his subjects? and why do some subjects occur so much 
more frequently than others ? In the present case there is not any 
difficulty in explaining the meaning, as the sculptured zodiacs and 
months exactly correspond with the illustrations of the MS. calendars 
of that period, and it is thence most probably that the idea was taken. 
Ideas are suggested to the mind involuntarily, and nothing is more 
difficult than to trace an idea back to its original source, but after the 
suggestion has been made, and the mind begins to consider its 
suitability for a particular purpose, the process ceases to be automatic,! 
and is subject to more definite rules. 

The designer of sculpture intended to decorate a church has in the 
first instance to consider its appropriateness for symbolism, and its 
adaptability to the position in which it has to be placed. He will, 
also, for particular reasons, show a preference for one subject more 
than another, thus influencing the frequency of its occurrence. The 
appropriateness of the signs of the zodiac and months for ecclesiasti- 
cal decoration is explained by the necessity for Christians to note the 
passage of time as each year brings them nearer to the day when they 

* Jour. Brit. Archseol. Inst. vol. 6, p. 159, and Archaologia Cantiana^ vol. 4, 
p. 87. 

t The best example abroad of a complete set of the months, with inscriptions, is 
on the tympanum of the 1 2th century doorway of St. CJrsin's Church, at Bourges, 
engraved in De Caumont's Ab^c^daire d'Arch^ologie. 

T The automatic action of the brain is a very obscure subject, and is connected 
with the phenomena of dreams, hypnotism, and sleep-walking. 
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will have to give an account of the use they have made of it. The 
identity of the numbers of the signs of the zodiac and that of the 
twelve Apostles and twelve Tribes of Judah did not escape the notice 
of the medieval moralist, as is proved by the inscriptions round the 
zodiac in the Irish MS. of St. Isidore's *' De Natura Rerum " in the 
library at Basle in Switzerland.* The use of the four seasons for 
purposes of symbolism is found in tlie Christian paintings of the 3rd 
century in the Catacombs at Rome, being copied from a classical 
source. It was, however, not until much later that the conventional 
series of pictures to illustrate the occupations of the agriculturist 
during the twelve months of the year were introduced, some of the 
earliest examples being in the Saxon Calendars of the nth century 
in the British Museum.t (Julius A. vi.) and (Tib. B.v.) 

With regard to the adaptability of the signs of the zodiac and 
months to the decoration of some particular portion of a church, it 
would seem that they are best suited to a position where all the 
twelve or twenty-four subjects can be placed in a row, as on the 
moulding of an arch, or round the bowl of a font, the number of the 
subjects necessitating the sculptures being on a small scale. On the 
tympanum of the doorway at St. Ursin's at Bourges, already men- 
tioned, the twelve months are arranged under arches in a single 
row. There are cases in France where the signs of the zodiac are 
enclosed in medallions on the jambs of the doorways. 

The reason why medieval sculptors showed a predilection for 
representing these subjects was, because at a time when all art was 
turned into a religious channel, they were glad of any excuse to be 
allowed to give their fancy freer play than it could ever have in 
representing Scripture scenes after the. usual stereotyped fashion. 
Many of the details of the pictures and sculptures of the months are 
of the highest possible interest, as illustrating the costume and state 
of agriculture in days gone by. 

First or Outer Arch Moulding, — The ornament on this moulding 
is on the vertical face, and consists of a continuous band of foliage 
running all round the arch. Four of the old voussoirs have been 
removed, and new ones inserted in their place. 

Second Arch Moulding, — This moulding is built up with 22 
voussoirs, 3 of which are modern, and the remaining 19 old. Each 
voussoir has the head of a man or a beast carved upon it, and the 
space between each head is hollowed out so as to throw it up into 
higher relief and show the roll moulding at the angle. For the sake 
of convenience, in the following description the heads will be 
numbered, counting from the springing of the arch on the left-hand 
side, and going round towards the right. The heads here show a 
great variety of design, being all different. They do not belong to the 
beak-head type of ornament, with which we shall deal in a future 
article, although they are used in a similar way. No. i is the head of 



* See my ** Lectures on Early Christian Symbolism," p. 358. 
t Shaw's ** Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages," and Strutt's 
'• Horda." 
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a beast with two ears, and foliage issuing from its mouth. No 2 is 
the head of a king with a crown and beard. No. 7 is the head of a 
monster either swallowing or disgorging a small human being with 
outstretched arms ; and Nos. 10 and 20 are of the same nature. No. 
II has two beasts' heads placed side by side, both looking outwards 
in the same direction ; and No 22 has two human heads joined, but 
looking in opposite directions, like Janus. 

It is impossible to say whether these heads are intended to have 
any symbolic meaning or not. I am inclined to think that they are 
merely architectural features, introduced partly from aesthetic con- 
siderations, to give the eye something to rest on, and prevent its run- 
ning round continually in the direction of the arch, and by this 
means to counteract the liny appearance, which is the weak point of 
most mouldings. 

The use of heads of men and beasts as ornaments is found in 
almost every style of architecture, except perhaps in Mahommedan 
and Jewish countries, where the practice was forbidden for religious 
reasons. The origin of the idea is lost in the mists of the past ; but 
it seems probable that heads carved on the projections of stone 
buildings are the lineal descendants of those on the ends of wooden 
beams, which, in their turn, were suggested by the heads on the 
handles of such portable objects as canoe-paddles, walking- 
sticks, clubs,* etc. The tendency of all geometrical ornament on a 
flat surface is eventually to develop into either animal or vegetable 
forms, by the introduction of the heads and feet of beasts, or leaves 
and flowers at the end of the various lines ; and in architecture, 
which deals with solids, these additions occur at the end of the 
various projections. Heads of men and animals are used largely in 
the decoration of Norman buildings in the following positions : i, on 
corbels and for gargoyles ; 2, on the capitals of columns, generally at 
the angle ; 3, on fonts, in the same way as on the capitals of columns, 
at the four corners t ; 4, on the terminations of the hood-mouldings 
of arches, which project from the wall and do not spring from the 
jambs ; 5, on the end of straight mouldings ; 6, in rows round arch 
mouldings. Besides being used architecturally as above, heads are 
used in a purely ornamental way amongst sculptured foliage, which 
issues from the mouth of the man or beast, instead of springing from 
a root. The peculiarities of the heads on the Norman doorways of 
Yorkshire will be pointed out when describing each example. The 
three chief classes are beakheads, human heads, and heads of a 
beast, with two ears and a face something like a lion. Variations are 
produced by doubling the heads (/.^., placing them in pairs close 
together), by altering the position of the head or its expression, and 
by placing some object in the mouth, — such as another head, or a 
small human being, J or a piece of foliage. In most cases the heads 

* As in the art of New Zealand. 

t Examples are to be found chiefly in Cornwall (See Paley*s '* Baptismal 
Fonts ") and in France. 

iX) Examples of this may be seen on the chancel arch at Adel, and on the door- 
way at Stillingfleet. 
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of the animals are purposely made as hideous as possible, but the 
human faces, especially the ones wearing crowns, have an expression 
of calm repose, contrasting strangely with the grotesque forms by 
which they are surrounded. In the architecture of the 13th and 
14th centuries these monstrosities are banished outside of the 
Church to serve as gargoyles,* and generally the heads on the 
terminations of hood-mouldings are extremely beautiful, having 
that saintly look which the modern carver does not seem to be able 
to catch. 

Third Arch Moulding. — This moulding consists of 19 voussoirs, 
3 of which are new, and the remaining 16 old (Plate I.). Each 
voussoir is ornamented with a circular medallion, the subjects of the 
sculpture being as follows : — 

1. A basilisk, with the head and feet of a cock, and the tail of 

a serpent. 

2. A beast bending back and biting its hind quarters. 

3. Defaced. 

4. A fabulous creature, with a human head and arms, a 

beast's fore feet, and the tail of a fish, holding 
an axe in the right hand, and a circular shield in 
the left. 

5. Modern. — A monster with a single human head and a 

double serpent's body. 

6. A centaur holding up a hare by the legs in his right hand, 

and having a spear in his left (as represented on maps 
of the stars.)t 

7. A winged dragon. 

8. Foliage. 

9. A creature half woman, half dragon, playing with a bow on 

a kind of &ddle. 

10. Modern, — A dragon. 

11. Two men. 

12. A creature, half man, half dragon. 

13. A beast playing a trumpet. 

15. Modem. — A man holding a flower in each hand. 

16. A griffin. 

17. A flower. 

18 and 19. Beasts. 
Some of these subjects, such as the basilisk, the centaur, and 
the griffin, are evidently taken from the bestiary. The conventional 
way of representing the basilisk, or the " basil-coc '* as it is called in 
the bestiary, is well known from its occurrence in the scene of Christ 
treading on the asp and the basilisk, there being a good early 

* Gargoyle is derived from the same French word as the English verb, " to 
gargle," and is also akin to gurgle. Some of the faces certainly look as if the 
water which they are compelled to take as a gargle after each shower of rain, was 
very distasteful to them. 

fA Saxon example from the nth century MS. (Harl. 647) in the British 
Museum is illustrated in Strutt's " Chronicle of England," vol. i., p. 349. 
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example on the Anglo-Saxon ivory diptych at Genoels Elderen, 
Limburg.* 

An extraordinary and rather repulsive story+ is told in the bestiary 
of the way in which the basilisk is produced from a cock's egg 
hatched by a toa \ thus accounting for its appearance with a cock's 
head, comb, feet, and spurs, and the tail of a reptile. The 
griffin may be recognised by having the beak and talons of a bird 
of prey combir'^d with the body of a beast. It is described in the 
bestiary as pouncing down upon cattle and flying away with them, and 
is therefore made to symbolise the Devil who carries off" the soul of 
the wicked man to the deserts of Hell. 

The centaur, half man and half horse, is, of course, copied from a 
classical original. In the bestiary the composite nature of this creature 
is used for the purpose of moralising, and it is made a type of the 
double-hearted and double tongued man, combining the human 
body with the mental qualities of the beast. 

Of the other subjects the most curious are the animals playing on 
musical instruments. Similar representations exist elsewhere,! but 
no satisfactory explanation has yet been given as to their meaning. 

Fourth or innermost arch moulding, — This moulding is composed 
of 1 5 voussiors, all old, each having a separate subject carved upon 
it, as follows (Plate II.) : — 

1. Plain. 

2. A man riding on a beast. 

3. A pair of birds facing each other, and with their claws rest- 

ing against the stem of a conventional tree. 

4. A pair of dragons with tails twisted together. 

5. A warrior on foot, armed with a sword and shield, fighting a 
'^ beast. 

6. A dragon with a human head and outspread wings. 

7. David or Samson rending the jaw of the lion (?) 

8. A bird with a hooked beak, looking at a human head placed 

horizontally against its breast. 

9. Beasts (defaced). 

10. A man with two heads, like Janus, riding on a dragon, and 

holding its tail with the right arm and its ear with the 
left. 

11. A dragon on the back of a beast, biting its hind-quarters and 

having its tail coiled round the beast's neck. 

12. A dragon and a beast sitting up opposite each other. 

13. A man with a sword in his right hand seizing a dragon 

by the beard with his left. 

14. A dragon biting its tail, which terminates in foliage. 

15. A centaur armed with a sword strangling a serpent. 

We have here as extraordinary an assemblage of birds, beasts, 
fabulous creatures, and men as it would be possible to find anywhere. 

* See Westwood's "Miniatures of the Anglo-Saxon and Irish MSS.'* 

t Given in my " Lectures on Early Christian Symbolism, "p. 389. 

+ At Ely Cathedral ; Barfreston, in Kent ; Bishop Wilton, in Yorkshire. 
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It is very difficult to give any satisfactory explanation of the meaning 
of each of the representations individually, as none of them correspond 
with the illustrations in the MSS. of the period, but, taken collec- 
tively, it may be surmised that they were intended to teach some 
moral lesson after the fashion of the stories in the bestiary. There is 
a sculpture on the font at Bridekirk, in Cumberland, of a centaur 
strangling a serpent, like the one here. The dragon which occurs so 
ofien is always intended to symbolise the Devil or the evil principle. 
Descriptions of birds, with morals attached, are included in some of 
the later bestiaries. Perhaps the bird with the human head close to 
its beak is intended for the carrion crow, which is seen in the illus- 
trations to the bestiary pecking out the eyes of dead soldiers on the 
battlefield. 

Capitals of Columns, — There are altogether 8 sculptured capitals of 
columns, 4 on each side. The ones next the outside are double, and 
the rest single. Two of the single capitals have been restored. The 
capitals are of the cushion shape, the carving being placed on 
the two flat semi-circular sides. With the exception of the double 
capital on the right hand side, the sculpture is almost gone, owing to 
the destructive effects of the weather ; but enough remains to show 
that the subjects represented were beasts and dragons of the same 
kind as those on the arch mouldings. From the illustration in 
Carter's ** Specimens of Ancient Sculpture and Painting," it appears 
that ^sop's fable of the Fox and the Stork was illustrated on one 
of the capitals, which Mr. John Macgregor (the author of the 
" Enquiry into the Age of the Porch of St. Margaret's Church, York," 
in the Archceologia yEliana) tiells us is a positive proof that the door- 
way is of Roman workmanship, and was originally designed as a part 
of a temple of Mithnas ! Another capital is shown to have two 
warriors fighting with sword and spear. Mr. John Browne's 
pamphlet, already referred to, contains some valuable deductions as 
to the date of the porch of St. Margaret's Church, founded on the 
style of the military dress of the period. He points out that there 
are represented on the sculptures four helmets of conical form, 
without nasals and without projecting apexes, thus corresponding with 
the helmet worn by Henry, Prince of Scotland, on his seal dated 
1 148. He thinks, therefore, that the porch cannot be earlier than 
the end of King Stephen's reign, and concludes his treatise by 
observing that "whatever may be the date of the erection of St. 
Margaret's porch, it stands unequalled for costume by any Anglo- 
Norman entrance in the kingdom, and perhaps in the world." We 
hope in a future article to give drawings of the Norman warriors on 
the medallions on the doorway at Brayton, near Selby, and then 
discuss the subject of the military dress of the 12th century more 
fully. 
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Zbc ifriar^prcacbcrs, or BlacWriara, of 

^ruro* 

BY THE REV. C. F. R. PALMER. 

The priory of the friar-preachers of Truro, in Cornwall, stood on the 
west side of the town, in Kenwyn Street. It was founded by Henry III. 
and by the family of Reskymer. How much each of these benefactors 
contributed to the establishment of the religious community cannot 
now be ascertained ; but the conjecture may be hazarded that, for the 
most part, the king gave the site and raised the church, and the local 
patron built the dwelling or friary. The church was consecrated, 
Sept. 29th, 1^59, in the second year ofWalterBronescomb, Bishop of 
Exeter, in whose diocese Truro lay.' It appears that the fabric of 
the church was enlarged or improved in the reign of Edward II. ; 
for Nov. 7th, 131 2, the friars had a royal order for the alms of ten 
marks "in subsidium operacionis ecclesie sue,'' by a tally on John de 
Bedewynde, steward of Cornwall, to be paid out of the issues of his 
bailiwick.' Bishop Grandisson, Sept. loth, 1328, commissioned John, 
prior of Bodmin, to reconcile the church and churchyard, as they 
were reputed to have been recently violated ,3 probably by bloodshed. 
In 1375, the prior and convent obtained from Edward III., as their 
house was founded by the king's progenitors, a royal pardon, dated 
Aug. 24th, for having acquired of Richard Cristofre two plots of land, 
containing 100 ft. in length and 50 ft. in breath, and enclosed it for 
enlarging their homestead : and thus they escaped the forfeiture of 
the land under the mortmain statutes.* 

In 1 29 1, shortly after Michaelmas, the executors of Queen Eleanor 
of Castile, gave 1005. for this convent to F. William de Hotham, 
•provincial, through Robert de Middelton.^ yb^n Grandisson^ Bishop 
of Exeter, by will dated Sept. 8th, 1368, and proved July 25th 
following, bequeathed 40J. to the friar-preachers here. Ralph 
Carminow knt., Jan. 1386-7, bequeathed 100/. to the convents of 
begging friars in Cornwall. William Trenowyth^ of St. Cleer, Corn- 
wall, by will of Apr. 15th, 1400, proved Apr. 24th, bequeathed 2^. dd, 
to the friars of Truro. John Megre^ citizen and poulterer of London, 
by will of Aug. 26th, 14 19, proved Oct. 26th following, bequeathed 
265. Zd, to these friar-preachers, to say for his soul two great 
trentals of St. Gregory with full service as pertained. He was a native 
of Truro, and gained considerable wealth in London. Thomas 
Treihurffcy esq., by will dated Sept. 20th, 1528, and proved Oct. 26th, 
1529, willed that the friars of Truro should have ioj. to sing a solemn 



' Tanner. Oliver, Mon. dioc. Exori. : Reg. Bronescomb, 
• Rot. exit. scac. mich. 6 Ed. II. m. 4. 
s Oliver : Reg. Grandisson. 
4 Pat. 49 Edw. III. p. 2 m. 25. 
Rot. (garder.) liberat. pro regina, etc. 19-20 Edw. I. 
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dirge and mass of requiem for his soul and for all Christian souls, 
and to sing thirty masses " that contyneth Gregories trentall " for his 
soul and all Christian souls, as shortly as they might after his decease 
conveniently.* 

Ralph Reskymer, esq., passed all his estates into the hands of 
William Bere, Roger Cristowe, clerk, Michael Sule, clerk, and John 
Kemp, to fulfil his will; and by deed dated Nov. loth, 1462, he 
directed these feoffees to convey to the prior and convent of the house 
of friar-preachers of Truro (of whose house his ancestors were 
founders), a meadow, two gardens, and a culverhouse adjoining to their 
house on the west side, and then in the hands of John Arundell, esq. 
In exchange for these lands, the friars were to sing a mass daily, for 
his soul and the souls of his ancestors, about the hour of 10, in the 
chancel of the church, at the altar of the Trinity. And before that 
altar he desired that the feoflfees should provide for his body to 
be laid, out of the issues and profits of his life-lode in the estates. 
This deed was registered in the court of chancery on the following 
day.' 

William Wyrcestre, alias Botoner, who was attached to the house- 
hold of Sir John Fastolf, of Caister, near Yarmouth, Norfolk, on a 
journey from Bristol to St. Michael's Mount, in Cornwall, in 1478, 
passed through Truro, and made some interesting notes of this 
house. 

**/« ecclesia fratrutn predic{a)torum villce Truro, 

" Sanctus Vincentius frater ordinis predicti, 5 aprilis. 

" Sanctus Illugham de Comubia jacet prope Redruth prope villam 
Truro burgagium. 

** 1465, Rad's Reskymer arm. obiit. 

** Radulphus de Albo Monasterio chevalier. 

" Johannes Ardell chevalier. 

" Johannes Beaupre chevalier. 

" Radulphus de Bello-prato chevalier obiit 1329. 

**Dominus Otho de Godrygan. 

*' 1464. Matilda Ardelle obiit die 5 novembris." ' 

The last seven were probably benefactors who were buried in the 
church : Ralph Reskymer, esq., is doubtless the one who made the 
mortuary foundation. 

The name of F. John occurs as prior in 1330. F. Benedict 
LuGANS, who is often mentioned between 1380 and 1390, is said to 
have been prior here, but was more probably at Exeter .^ F, Thomas 
Truro, S. T. M., was assigned to his native convent here, Sept. i6th, 
1397, by the master-general of the order, and made lector." From 



6 Oliver. Nicolas, Test. vet. Harl. MSS. cod. DCCCLXXV. Hengeston- 
Randolph : Reg. Stafford. 
1 Claus. 2 Edw. IV. m. 18 d. 

8 Itinerarium. 

9 Oliver. 

'o Reg. mag. gen. ord. Romae. 
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1395 to 141 9, the following religious of Truro received Holy Orders 
from the bishop of Exeter, or his suffragan : Dec. i8th, 1400, in the 
manorial chapel of Chuddelegh, Ralph Treveythyn^ subdeacon ; 
Sept. 22nd, 1403, in the collegiate church of Crediion, fames Coly^ 
subdeacon, and Ralph Treveythen, deacon ; June 13th, 1405, in the 
manorial chapel of Crediton, Nicholas Bossezyaw^ subdeacon, and 
James Coly, deacon ; Sept. 20th, 1409, in the collegiate church of 
CrtdhoTiy James Coly ^nh Ralph Trevythen^ priests; Sept. 19th, 141 1, 
at Crediton, Robert Chynnok, deacon; Dec. 17th, 141 2, in the 
manorial chapel of Clyst, Robert Chynnok, priest; June 10th, 14 19, 
at Clyst, Thomas Alan and John Cleyse^ acolytes. F. John de 
ColoribuSi a foreigner, was many years a lector, or reader, of divinity 
at Oxford, where he graduated B.D., in 1511, and D.D., in 15 17. 
He became a favourite of Cardinal Wolsey, by whose influence he 
was appointed one of the learned of the University to oppose Martin 
Luther, and in 1521 he wrote a tract against Luther's doctrine. In 
1525, he was promoted to be a member of the cardinal's newly erected 
college of Christchurch, being in great esteem among the Oxonians." 
At last he withdrew to Truro, subscribed the surrender of the convent, 
and then probably returned to his native country. 

The seal of this convent, vesica-shaped, exhibits the figure of 
our Lord, nimbed and seated, giving benediction with the right 
hand, whilst the left supports a book on His knee. Inscription : 

+ jS' ©'-^i^^iw :B{:m.M.w^c^' yp':mjL@M. 

W®:BV .:E)S WMHI^M^'W,. The design 
shows that it was executed about the middle of the 13th 
century. The matrix of the seal was dug up in the garden of 
the vicarage-house of Sturry, near Canterbury, in the autumn of 
i842.'3 

The priory was suppressed, Sept. 22nd, 1538, by the suffragan of 
Dover, when the surrender was subscribed by the prior and ten friars. 
Goods were sold to pay the debts, for which the church plate had 
been put into pawn, amounting to 16/. 13^. 4^., so that the visitor 
carried off 18 score ounces of broken plate. Everything was 
very poor here, and the goods after the sale, left in the keeping 
of the mayor of the town and others, consisted chiefly of the 
high altar, newly painted, a pair of organs, office books 
according to the friars' Use, and old stalls in the choir ; two old 
marble altars and some seats in the church ; and three bells in the 
steeple. 

" M**- We the p'or and co'ue't of y* blacke fryers of truroye w* one 
assent and consent w'owte any man' coaccyon or co'sell do gyve 
ow' howse In to y' handds of y* lorde vysytor to y* kyngs vse 
desyeryng hys grace to be goode and gracyous to vs. In wyttenes 
we subscrybe ow' namys w* owr p'per handds the xxij. day of 



'* Hengeston- Randolph : Reg. Stafford. 
" Ant. k Wood, Athen. Oxen. 
*3 Archaeologia, vol. xxxi. 
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September in y® xxx. yere of ow' most dred sou'eyn lorde kynge 
henry the viij^^ 

" p' me frater Johannes Reskarma* [Preskarma' ?]. 

"Fr. Joh'es de colorib'. 

" Fr. Joh'es coll. 

" Fr. petrus tomky*. 

"Fr. Richard' cossyn. 

"Fr. Martinus Jeffr'. 

•* Fr. VRiNi Blykyn. 

" Fr. THOMAS PASTAN. 

" Fr. Rychardus martyn. 

"Fr. DAVY PORTER. 

" Fr. Joh'es wood." '* 
Inventory of the goods. 

"The blacke freers of trurey. 

"This indenture makith mencyon of all y® stuffe of y* blacke 
frereis of trurey receyueid by the lorde visitor vnder y* lorde preuey 
seale for the kings grace & delyu'de to m' Wat* devis mayer their to 
m'- iohn thomas s'gent at armys & m'- iohn gaurigan to se & order to 
y* kings vse w* the howse & all y" app'tennc' till y* kings plesure be 
further knowen. 

The quere* 

It* at the hei auter a propar tabill newe peyntid at y* p'orys 

chargis. 

It' an olid clothe white bustian before y* alt'. 

It* a lampe bason. 

It* a holiwat' stoppe and a sacry bell. 

It* a peyer of orgayns 

It* boks aft* y* freers vse pore. 

It* olid stallys. 

The chirche. 

It* ij. olid altars alabast* & ij. sacry bellis. 

It* certyne setis. 

It' in the stepill iij. bellis each more y*" other. 

The vesire. 

As towcheing y* vestre w*"** was very pore & all other offics & stuffe 
in the howse be m'- meyer m'* iohn thomas & m'- iohn michell was 
all p'sed & solid by the visitor to paye y" detts for y® w*"*" plate laye 
in plege the su* of the dettis drewe xvj"- xiij^ iiij**- y® w*"^ ys all payde 

XX 

& no mony sparyd of all the stuffe and xviij. vnc' of broken silu* & 
plate restith in y** visitors handis to y® kingis vse & all y® evidens of 
the howse the seide keparys of the howse haue to saue and a chest of 



'* Treas. of rec. of exch. vol. B. * , no. 49. 
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evidens of diu'se mennys delyu'eid to m'* meyer by y* gentilmens 
agrement. 

Wat' deuis. 

John thomas. 

John gau'gam." '* 

There was no substance of lead here, except perhaps some small 
gutters. '* 

Nicholas Randall, of Truro, yeoman, obtained a royal lease 
dated May loth, 1540, of the house and site of the late Blacke 
Freers, with all buildings and lands (woods and trees and such 
superfluous buildings as the king should determine to raze being 
excepted), for 21 years from the last Michaelmas, at the yearly rent 
of 4/. i6d., the lessee to have hedge-bote, fire-bote, plough-bote, and 
cart-bote. The particulars for the sale were made Jan. 31st, 1552-3, 
for Edward Aglionby, of Balsall, co. Warw., esq., servant of the 
earl of Warwick; Mar. 14th following, for Henry Kellygrewe, servant 
of the duke of Northumberland; and May 15th, for the same 
Aglionby and Henry Higford, of Solihull, gent. The clear yearly 
value of the premises was estimated at 40s,, the woods growing here 
sufficing only for repairs and to maintain the hedges and fences. It 
was rated at 16 years' purchase (32/.), to be paid within twenty 
days.'^ On May 26th the priory of Truro was conveyed to 
Aglionby and Higford, and to their heirs and assigns for ever, to 
be held of the crown as of the manor of East Greenwich, by fealty 
only in free socage, and not in capite."* Some memorials of the 
friar-preachers here were still in existence some fifty years ago. In 
1838, Gilbert says, "part of their house and consecrated well yet 
stands." *• It does not appear that this well was hallowed, even in 
the pure folk-lore of the neighbourhood. The property has passed 
through various hands during the last three hundred years. A 
tannery was established here, and the site of the friary was occupied 
with tan-pits. But now, writes Dr. Oliver in 1846, the site is 
intersected from N. to S. by Castle Street, and from E. to W. by 
Frances Street, crossing each other at right angles. 



«s Ibid., no. 36. 

'* Treas. of rec. of exch. vol. A. 3 fol. 5. 

*7 Enrolment of leases : Misc. Books of Court of Augm., vol. ccxii, fol. 137^. 
Particulars for grants, 7 Edw. VI. 
^ Pat. 7 Edw. VI., p. II, m. 16. 
*9 Gilbert : Parochial History of Cornwall. 
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Barrows at Ibabbon jficlbs, Derbi^sbire* 

BY JOHN WARD. 

If my reader has ascended the Lathkil Valley — one of the fairest in 
Derbyshire — he will recollect Conksbury Bridge, a short mile below 
the conspicuous village of Upper Haddon. The elevated tract 
of pasture land, bleak and uninteresting, as is usually the case with 
these Peak toplands, stretching out from the right-hand side of this 
part of the valley towards Bakewell and Haddon Hall, is known 
as Haddon Fields, and some 70 years. ago was open moorland. 
The barrows were in a field immediately above the bridge, and 
marked Haddon Bank on the Ordnance Survey. 

It was here, last August, that some labourers engaged in collecting 
stone to repair a wall, and to construct a " mere " (a local term for 
the saucer-shaped ponds of the district — usually lined with stone), 
broke into a cist containing a human skeleton, the skull of which was 
unfortunately smashed in the proceeding. Notwithstanding its care- 
ful interment, and the obviously artificial character of the cist, — con- 
structed partly of gritstone slabs (a stone not found nearer than two 
miles away), it was regarded as merely the skeleton of a sheep ! The 
larger slabs were broken into suitable blocks for building purposes, 
and thrown amongst the stones which had formed the slight rising of 
the ground above the cist, — for the reader must know that these 
mounds were scarcely visible, their upper parts having been cleared 
away long ago — perhaps at the time of the enclosure. The smaller 
materials and sods were then replaced, and thus the skeleton was 
covered up again. Fortunately one of the men doubting this 
sheep hypothesis, secured fragments of the skull and leg and arm- 
bones, and brought them to Dr. Greenhough, of Voulgreave, who at 
once pronounced them human. Without delay, he repaired to the 
spot, where he picked up (to quote his words) ** several pieces of 
bone — two cervical vertebrae, and also a large lumbar one, with a 
portion of the scapula, and several fragments of skull ; also a piece of 
iron, very much rusted, and in the form of a hook." 

The next day he had the site carefully cleared, and found much of 
the skeleton still remaining; the upper parts, however, were dis- 
turbed and scattered — no doubt by the labourers in breaking the 
gritstone slabs ; but, to judge from his sketch, the lower parts were 
in situ, and fully indicated the mode of burial. The corpse had been 
laid on its right side, with the head to the west, in a contracted 
attitude ; but instead of the knees being brought up towards the 
chest, as is usually the case in such burials, it took the oriental 
attitude of sitting upon the feet, the feet being in a straight line with 
the body. The exact position of the arms and hands is uncertain. 
The skeleton lay upon a bed of chert- fragments, with a few pieces of 
limestone and sandstone, which showed signs of the action of fire. 
There were also one or two pieces of ironstone. This bed was some- 
what below the natural surface, yet not deep enough to allow the 
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depression to be called a grave. As we subsequently found else- 
where in the field scattered fragments of chert, immediately below 
the vegetable mould, it was suggested that this would account for 
the bed in question. But it is clear from Dr. Greenhough's 
account that it was more than a mere sprinkling of chert ; and, 
besides, it was ** made ground," since immediately below it were found 
the core and part of the skull of an ox, and near to it a long bone, 
much decayed (probably a rib of the same animal), touching which 
was a small lump of charcoal, which crumbled to bits when 
handled — a further evidence of fire. At a little distance, laterally, 
from the skeleton, were the lower jaw-bone of pig, and several 
teeth of ox,* and others of sheep or goat. Besides these were frag- 
ments of bone and several pig's teeth, in various positions, near the 
skeleton, several of which appear to have been split for the sake 
of the marrow, and two short tubular pieces (from the leg-bones 
of sheep ?) which, to judge from their polished and worn surfaces, 
must have been used as instruments of some sort. 

Although the cist was entirely removed, there can be no doubt, 
not only of its existence the day before, but of its unusually care- 
ful construction. The limestone slabs were, as a rule, very thin, 
and well-shaped — ranging from i8 to 26 or more inches in length, 
an(i having no traces of trimming. The gritstone slabs were thicker, 
and, as already remarked, foreign to the immediate district. 

No traces of pottery, or flint implements, were found. The iron 
hook was turned up by the men ; but from what could be gathered 
from' them, it was not in the cist, and probably had nothing to do 
with the interment. Although considerably rusted, it is not so much 
so as one would expect, if it had been underground from the date of 
the interment, — in fact, one has but to inspect the iron of the 
Bateman collection at Sheffield to see the truth of this. It is said 
that this Haddon Bank was a favourite gipsy camping-ground before 
the enclosure ; and if this be so, it will furnish a reasonable 
explanation of its presence. 

Thus the matter stood for several weeks— the iron hook figuring 
meanwhile in the short newspaper notices as "the handle of a 
sword " in one local paper, and as " part of a barrow," — the 
correspondent evidently missing the exact nature of the harrmv in 
this case — in another. At length the writer accompanied the Doctor 
to the site, when their attention was called to a fragment of a 
quern (to be described in due course), amongst the dkbris of the 
barrow ; and a closer inspection of the broken gritstone 'slabs brought 
out the fact that they had been used for some purpose, — the surfaces 
being worn smooth, and the edges rounded. This might be 
attributed to "weathering," but it must be remembered that it is a 
peculiarity of this stone that it either remains unaffected when 
underground, or else perishes throughout its substance, thereby 
becoming soft and crumbly. As an example of the former, the 
writer noted a small gritstone slab (that probably had formed part of 
the cist itself), as rough and sharp as if it had only just been 

■ II .i^-.^ ■ ■ ■■ ■-■ — — ■ ! ■ — ■1 ___ , --11 ■■ -■ *i ■ I ■ ■ ■ 

•Professor B. Dawkins identifies it as Bos Longifrons. 
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quarried. These worn slabs were perfectly sound and extremely 
hard, and their smooth surfaces had an earthy ferrugineous dis- 
colouration, which slightly penetrated the stone; they were also dinted 
in places, as though by hammering. One slab (which, when the 
pieces were collected together, measured 19 by 18 inches, and about 
five or six inches thick), had several grooves from one- eighth to 
one-quarter inch broad on its smooth surface, evidently caused by 
sharpening some pointed instrument, — the hollow in breadth - 
section being V-shaped. 

We then turned our attention to three of the other low mounds in 
the field. The first, a small circular mound, about 180 feet to the 
west of the above, gave no signs of an interment, although we cleared 
nearly all of it away, and dug down to the undisturbed ground. 
Only a few splinters of bone and stag's horn were picked up. The 
next, about half-way between the above, covered a larger area, the 
circular sweep of which was most noticeable, except on the south 
side, where were signs of the mound having been on some former 
occasion dug into. We cleared out the central region, and soon 
found evidence of its artificial character in two small pieces of grit- 
stone, one of which was smoothened on one side, and a fragment of 
pottery. Fragments of bone were picked up — one possibly human, 
and a large limestone slab, which may have formed part of a cist at 
one time, but it was very evident that the barrow had been previ- 
ously rifled. The fragment of pottery (which is about ij inches 
thick), has not been submitted to an expert, but all I have shown it 
to, consider it Romano-Celtic : however this may be, it is of quite 
a different colour and paste from the ** Celtic " pottery of the barrows. 
Internally its paste is of a light brick red colour, but which changes 
to a pale orange at the surfaces, which are rough and devoid of glaze; 
and quartz-sand, to probably the extent of 25 per cent., is present. 
It must have belonged to a globular bowl of some eight or nine 
inches in diameter, and wheel-made : this is clearly indicated by 
striae on the inner surface. Bateman records the occasional 
presence of " red pottery " — presumably of the same kind as the 
above, and also of wheel-made pottery in the barrows of the district, 
but in no case do we read of them as associated with " Celtic *' 
interments. In the Sheffield Museum is "a narrow-necked vessel of 
red clay " (in Bateman's ** Catalogue " — "A Romano-British Vase ")» 
which accompanied an extended interment (Saxon ?) at Bruncliff, with 
which was an iron knife. So far as the writer recollects, its material 
was very similar to the fragment in question. 

Our next mound was a very small one to the south of the first 
barrow ; it gave no results at all, nor any signs of being artificial. 

We must now return to the first barrow. The sex of the skeleton 
could not be satisfactorily determined, but it undoubtedly belonged 
to a person in the earlier part of middle life, of slender build and 
short stature, — the femur being 17 t\ inch, which, when calculated 
as 27-5 per cent, of the whole stature in life, gives a result of 
5 feet 2 J inches for the latter. 

All the skull fragments (of which there were several dozens) that 
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could be found, were carefully collected by Dr. Greenhough ; but it 
was impossible to reconstruct more than the calvaria — less its basal 
bones, and much of its sides. The writer in putting the fragments 
together, observed two sets of fractures, — the one recent — the work of 
the labourers, and the other consisting of several bold fractures (one 
transversely from the one temporal bone to the other), indicative of 
some remote breakage of the skull. It is, to use words of Sir 
William Turner of Edinboro', to whom it was submitted — " an 
excellent example of a Dolicho-cephalic skull, belonging to a 
pre-Saxon race " ; and he decides the sex as male, his reasons being, — 

1. " The massiveness of the supra-orbital arch — always more pro- 
nounced in the male skull, and well shown in this specimen ; 

2. The prominence of the superciliary ridges — also well seen here ; 
and 

3. The absence of a bulging outwards of the occipital bone, superior 
to the external occipital protuberance."* 

In the lateral aspect the contour line presents the usual oval curve — 
at first, almost vertical for an inch above the supra- orbital arch, and 
then it takes a sharp, but rapidly diminishing curve until it reaches its 
highest level at the juncture of the coronal and sagittal sutures, which 
level is maintained for about ij in. rearward, and then follows the 
oblique slope (so characteristic of these skulls, as opposed to the precipi- 
tous sinking of others), terminating with the promiment occipital 
squama. The forehead is low, but by no means retreating, and its 
tubera are full, and sinuses well developed. In its vertical aspect, the 
elongated oval contour is very striking, the parietal eminences, as usual, 
being well forward, and the forehead narrow. Altogether the calvaria 
has a well filled appearance, and, both in this aspect, as well as the 
former recalls the female skull of Sherburn Wold (page 608, Green well's 
** British Barrows "), except that in that skull the superciliary ridge 
is not so prominent. 

There is a slight asymmetry — noticeable also in the frontal and 
dorsal aspects, the right side, particularly in the temporal region and 
the adjacent parts, being somewhat flattened. The forehead, also in 
the vertical aspect, is on this side a little fuller in a forward direction 
than on the other side (see Plate III) ; and, in the frontal aspect, a 
decided fulness is seen in the upper parts of the right parietal and 
frontal bones, over and above what obtains on the opposite side. 
There is little doubt that this asymmetry is correlated with the dis- 
coloration and roughness of this side of the skull, and that both have a 
posthumous origin, — the former being brought about by the weight of 
the skull exerting a pressure upon this side, which, as the reader will 
recollect, was the side upon which it lay, and the latter by the damp 
earth with which it came in contact. In such a flattening-out of the 
temporal bone with its squama, and the lower part of the parietal, a 
lateral thrust would be exerted upon the surrounding parts, which 
would tend, especially where the skull was thin or weak, to heap it 
up, and thus bring about the observed fulness in these parts. 



* This latter statement I do not understand : it seems to me to be just the 
reverse of the case. 
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Internally, the sagittal and lambdoidal sutures are obliterated, and 
the coronal suture shows traces only of its existence. Externally, the 
former two are quite open, but the latter only partially so. 

A portion of the left parietal bone is lost, leaving an open space of 
about 2 in. by 2 J in , and bounded on the one side by part of the 
1 imbdoidal suture, and on the other by the old transverse fracture 
above alluded to, and below by part of the squamous suture. The 
fractured edge of the remaining part of the parietal bone, that forms 
the top boundary of this open space, shows unmistakeable signs of 
having been gnawed by rats. The surface of this edge is at first 
vertical to the plane of the outer surface of the bone (as, indeed, is 
the case with all the other edges of fractures of this skull), and then 
it becomes a bevel, consisting of a succession of hollow scollops at an 
obtuse angle to the outer surface, in each of which can be distinctly 
seen the double teeth gougeings of rats. It is clear from this that the 
fracture existed before the gnawings, in fact, that it furnished an edge 
for the rats to operate upon : otherwise, it is difficult to imagine how 
they could have attacked a smooth and unbroken surface of bone. 
Why should rats attack this skull? It seems to me to be very 
improbable for them to cut through into a dry and empty skull. I 
can only conceive of such an attack taking place while as yet the 
skeleton formed part of a corpse, and that their object was to reach 
the brains. If so, this would make the old set of fractures to be 
practically contemporary with the burial of the individual, and perhaps 
actually connected with his death. 

The following calvarial measurements will interest craniological 
readers of this magazine : — 

Extreme breadth . . . . 5*37 in. 

Extreme length* .. .. .. 7'43 »} 

Fronto-inial length* . . . . . . 7*I2 „ 

Circumference . . . . . . 207 „ 

Maximum frontal width . . 4*5 >, 

Minimum do. . . . . 3*62 „ 

Parietal arch . . 5*37 „ 

Frontal do. . . . . . . 5*37 „ 

Cephalic Index . . . . 72*2 „ 

But perhaps the most interesting relic of this barrow is the fragment 
of quern, which is of millstone grit. It is, I believe, a part (roughly 
speaking, about one-fourth) of the upper stone ; and in the sketch at 
the foot of Plate IV., the lower or grinding surface is shown upper- 
most. The reader will there observe part of the curved side of the 
central hole or " eye,*' which has been roughly " pecked " into shape 
with some pointed instrument, by which means also, the top and the 
outer edge of the stone have been shaped ; and on each side of it a 
band of similarly "pecked" surface, flat, and about 2f in. broad, and 
extending from the top to the bottom of the stone. These two flat 
surfaces would, if produced, make with each other an angle of about 
1 1 5°, and each ends laterally in a projection forward at a right angle 
(distinctly seen in the sketch), beyond which a fracture-surface 
extends to the outer edge of the stone. The stone, when complete, 

* These measurements are taken from a spot immediately above the "glabella." 
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probably took the form indicated above on tlie same plate, having a 
central hole or ** eye " with three lateral adjuncts or " gaps " arranged 
in a radiate manner, the stone having a diameter of 24 in. and a 
thickness of 4 J in. 

In section the " eye " and its adjuncts are peculiar : a and b are 
sections, in the directions of the dotted lines in the upper figure, which 
the reader must suppose to have its grinding surface downwards, as it 
would be in use. He will observe that while the " eye " becomes 
narrower upwards (being 4 J in. in diameter at the top, and 5f in. at 
the bottom), the adjuncts or ** gaps " become narrower downwards, 
to form three narrow slits, each about 2} in. long, on the bottom 
surface. 

The tise of these slits is somewhat puzzling. Mr. J no. Evans 
(author of ** Ancient Stone Implements *') suggests that they were for 
the insertion of a " mill-rine," and that the stone was *' driven by 
machinery from below as in modern mills, the spindle being either of 
the same piece as the *' rine," or keyed into it." But this cannot be, 
for not only are these adjuncts perforations^ instead of grooves on the 
lower surface as is usually the case, but they narrow in the wrong 
direction to allow the arms of the rine to be wedged in them so as to 
support the stone. Several millers who have examined the stone have 
acknowledged this upon fuller consideration. The Editor of this 
magazine seems to have hit upon a more feasible solution, he regards 
"the arms or adjuncts to the central piercing as perhaps intended for 
the corn to run through, the central hole being occupied by a pin (of 
oak probably) brought up from the base of the lower stone." When 
perfect a nave of oak, having a conical hole on its lower surface, would 
be driven into the central eye, and would be made to revolve upon a 
peg of the same material from the lower stone and fitting into this hole 
of the nave. A peg, firmly wedged into the top stone near its edge, 
would serve as a handle, and the three wedge-shaped piercings would 
be fed with parched corn from the hand or a suitable vessel, and would 
be well adapted for allowing the grains to be caught between the 
stones. 

So far the writer has failed to meet with any other quern of this type, 
and, therefore, can offer no opinion as to its age. Those to whom he 
has submitted photographs and sketches of it (Professor Bojd 
Dawkins, Mr. Augustus Franks, and the above-mentioned two 
gentlemen), are unanimous in declaring it to be of Roman or post 
Roman age. Mr. Franks regards it, as to shape, as a Roman rather 
than British quern ; but the material not being Nieder mendig stone, 
his statement seems to imply that it might be of British or Romano- 
British make, but after the Roman model. 

Roman coins have, on several occasions, been found more or less 
associated with contracted interments, the earliest form of barrow 
interment in this district ; but the ease with which coins can slip 
through interstices of a cairn, or be drawn down by burrowing 
animals, makes them but a doubtful index of the age of the interment. 
Not so, however, in this case ; the close association of this stone with 
the interment of Haddon Fields makes it of great value in determining 
the antiquity of the latter. 
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prcccbenci? anb tbc peerage (n tbe time of 

3ame0 i. 

BY ROACH LE SCHONIX. 
Continued from VoL I. {new series) j p. i^8. 

The Powdringe to the funerall 
of a great Estate. 

ffirst two yeomen Conductors w*** black staves 

Item poore men in gownes ii and ii 

Item a knight at the funerall of a Duke or Marquis or an Esquier to beare the 
standard 

Item the defuncts gentlemen ii and ii 

Item the two Secretaryes 

Item the other gentlmen Esquiers and knights ii and ii 

Item the two Chapleyns to the defunct 

Item the preacher beinge a Bushopp or a Deane 

Item the iii cheefe officeres viz the steward Tresorer and Controller w*^ white 
staves in ther handes 

Item an Esquier to beare the great Banner of his armes 

Item the Herauldes to weare the defuncts coate of armes 

Item a Herauld to Beare his helme and creast 

Item a Herauld to Beare the Targe 

Item a Herald to Beare the Sworde 

Item a kinge of Armes to beare the defuncts coate of armes of Damaske or 
Satten and on each side of him a gentleman huisher 

Item the Bodie borne by Eight gentlmen in gownes 

Item three Esquiers assistants to the bodie 

Item ffoure Banner roUes* borne by foure Esquiers in gownes 

Item the principall mourner and one each syde of him a gentleman huisher and 
his trayne borne by a gentlman 

Item the other cheefe mourners in nomber accordinge to the degree of the 
defunct viz for a Marquesse ix and soe for an Earle for a Baron vii for a Knight 
V and for an Esquier iii 

Item two yeomen huishers w* white roddes 

Item the defuncts yeomen ii and ii 

The proceedinge 
one horse. 

ffirst two yeomen conductors w*** blacke rodds in their handes 

Item the Standard Borne by an Esquier his horse trapped garnished with a 
shaffron and four Escutcheons of armes, 

Item the defuncts gentlmen ii and ii w*^ ther hoodes one there shoulders as if 
they weare coates, 

Item the two Secretaryes in Like order, 

Item the Esquiers and Knightes, 

Item the two chapleynes of the defuncts w*** ther ryding apparell accordinge to 
ther degrees 

Item the preacher w*^ his apparell accordinge to his degree, 

Item the Steward Treasorer and controller w*** white staves in ther handes their 
horses trapped 

Item an Esquier to beare the great Banner his horse trapped and garnished 
w^ a shaffron and foure Escutcheons 

Item the Kinge of armes and foure Heraldes in mourning apparell ther horses 
trapped wearinge ther coates of armes 

Item the chariott or coach covered w*** velvet garnished w*^ Escutcheons of 
armes and shaffrons a gentlman huisher, sittinge in the fore parte of the chariott 
w*'* a white rodd in his hand 

•The Banner-rolls, or Bandrols, were small banners, edged with fringe oj 
twisted silk, and rounded at the end or fly. They were charged with the separate 
quarterings of a noble, and were usually displayed at funeral processions. 
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Item the foure Bannerolles borne by foure gentlmen theire horses trapped 

Item the principall mourner his horse trapped and one his left side, somewhat 
behinde him the gentlman of the horse to the defuncte his horse trapped, and 
leading in his hand, the horse of Estate covered and trapped w*** black velvett 

Item the other Eight cheefe mourners ther horses trapped 

Item two yeomen huishers w'** white roddes 

Item all yeomen two and two. 

The funerall of 
a Marquis. 

A Hearse to be erected of Tymber w**» ffive principalis xxx*** foote in height 
xii foote longe and ix foote broade garnished as folioweth 

ffirst the topp and rayles covered w'** broad cloth 

Item for the Upper Valence xiiii yeardes of velvett 

Item for the nether Valence whereunto the fringe is sowed vii yeardes of velvett 
cutt in two 

Item xiiii yeardes of black silk fringe half a quarter and a nayle deepe 

Item viii' ells of Taffita for the ma*»* and Buckerame to lyne the same. 

Item eight yeardes of black velvett for y« upright postes 

Item a pall of xxx^® yeardes of velvett or more 

Item a carpett and two Quishiones of velvett for the principall mourner 

Item xvi«" quishions of TafFata or Cassa lined w^ cotton for the other viii* 
mourners 

Item viii stoole clothes of black cloth for the same mourners 

Item a Carpett and a Quishion of Velvett for the principall mourner to kneele 
one at the offeringe 

Item the house atjd church to be hanged w*** black cloth 

The offeringe. 

ffirst the cheefe mourner to offer for the estate of the other eight to foUowe 

Then the chefe mourner alone w*^°"' havinge his trayne borne &*= and he 
to remayne and receave the hatchmentes. 

Then the coate of armes to be offered by two mourners 

Then the Sword in like maner 

Then the Targe 

Then the healme and creast 

Then the mourners to offer for themselves ii and ii 

Then the iiii assistantes togeather 

Then the great Banner 

Then the Standard 

Then the Steward Threasorer and controller 

Then all other gentlmen in gownes 

This done the Bodie to be caried to the buriall place w*^ foure Bannerolles at 
each corner the three chiefe officeres giving ther Attendance And breakinge ther 
Staves at the grave after all the Service is saide, whilest all other goe homeward 
w^ the Kinge of Armes in such order as they came to Church 

Of Velvett. 

ffor the pall xxx*'« yeardes 

for the Valaunce xiiii®" yeardes 

for the Valaunce in halfe breadth wherunto the fringe is sowed vii yeardes 

for the foure upright postes viii* yeardes 

for 2 carpettes ix yeardes fyve yeardes for the one and foure for the other 

for a Quishion ii yeardes 

In all of Velvett Ixxvii yeardes 

A Slopp is a mourninge cassack for Ladies and gentlwomen not open before 

A Surcoate is a mourninge garment made like a close or straite bodied gowne 
w^^ is wome under the mantle the same for a countesse must have a trayne before 
and an other behinde, • 

for a Baronnesse noe trayne 

The trayne before to be narrowe not exceedinge the Breadth of viii Inches 
and must be trussed up before under the girdle or borne uppon the lefte 
arme. 
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To be prepared by the 

painter for the funerall 

of an Earle. 

Imprimis a greate Banner of armes 

Item a Standard of his creastes 

Item foure Bannerolles 

Item a coate of Armes of Damaske 

Item a coate of Armes of Sarcenett 

Item a Targe of Armes 

Item a Sword the hiltes and pomell guilt w**» a Scabard and girdle of black 
velvet t 

Item a Helme of Steele guilt 

Item a creast carved and guilt 

Item mantelles of black velvett w*^ knoppes of Burnished gould and tasselles 
of silke. 

Item a Wreath of cullers 

Item a great Escutcheon on Buckeram a yeard square w*^ the armes and 
coronett in mettall for the maiestie 

Item Sixe great Escutcheons on past boord for the principall postes of the 
hearse 

Item Sixe Escutcheons one Sarcenett of ffyne gould for the corpes 

Item ix®" dozen of pencelles* for the hearse 

Item iiii dozen of Escutcheons one Buckeram of mettall 

Item iiii dozen of Escutcheons one paper royall of mettall 

Item ffive dozen of Escutcheons one paper royall of cullers * 

Item one dozen of Small Escutcheons one Buckeram of mettall 

Item one greate Brase of Iron for the helme creast, sword and targe 

Item sixe smaller Brases of Iron for the great Banner, Standard and the iiii 
Bannerolles 

Item sixe Black staves for two conductores 

Item sixe white staves, for the Steward Threasurer and controller. 

tfor the funerall ot 
an Earle. 

Imprimis the corpes to be prepared coffined and leaded, and to be placed 
^thin the chappell of his house till the day of the buriall 

Item a Hearse of Tymber to be erected in the church, the same to be covered 
with Black cloth, furnished certeyne Velvet ts to the nomber of 36 yardes 
wherunto must be sowed a fringe of ffourteene yeardes of silk and the same 
hearse to be also garnished w*^ Escutcheons and pencelles. 

Item a ciell or maiestie for the same hearse of Black taffita lined w^ Buckeram 
to be iiii yeardes and a halfe broad and foure and a halfe in length. 

Item a pall of black velvett for the corpes contayninge xxx^« yeardes 

Item ii carpettes of black velvett for the cheefe mourner of ii yeardes square 

Item iii large Quishions of black velvett 

Item xvi Quishiones and Eight stoole Clothes of black cloth for the other eight 
mourneres 

Item Black cloth and bales for the church Hearses, rayles about the Hearse and 
at the house for the apparelling of the hall great chamber and chappell 

Item ix^^ chief mourneres in Black whereof one to be an Earle tne other eight 
Barones and Knightes 

Item iiii assistauntes Knightes Esquiers or gentlmen in gownes and Hoodes 

Item iii principall officers viz Steward, Threasorer and controller in gownes & 
hoodes bearing white staves 

Item a gentlman in gowne and hood to beare the great Banner, 

Item a gent, in gowne & hood to beare the Standard 

Item iiii gentlmen in gownes and hoodes to beare the foure Bannerolles 

Item a gentlman in a gowne and hoode to beare the cheefe mourners trayne 

Item two gent? huishers in gownes and hoodes 

* The Penoncels or Pensils were small narrow pennons, usually affixed to lances. 
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Item a Byshopp dean or other great clarke to preach having Blackes 
Item certeyne clarkes for singing men for the tyme of the fiinerall 
Item two yeomen conductores two porteres and the other yeomen in black coates 
Item poore men to have gownes in nomber soe many as the executors Will 
Item Likewise certeyne gent : to make the proceedinge, besides the before 
named, having gownes and hoodes the nomber of them to be at the execu tores 
appoyntment. 

The proceedinge to the 
funerall of an Earle. 

ffirst two yeomen conductores w*** black staves 

Then poore men in gownes ii and ii 

Then the Standard borne by an Esquier his hood on his head 

Then gentlmen in gownes two and two 

Then gentlmen of the Earle surviving who is sonn and heyre to the defunct 

Then gentlmen of the Earle defunct 

Then the two Secretaryes 

Then the Doctores of Physicke and other Doctores 

Then the two chaplaines to the defunct 

Then Knightes and Esquiers straungers having blackes 

Then the defunctes three cheefe officers viz Steward Threasorer and controller 
w*"* white staves in ther handes 

Then the preacher being a Byshop or a Dean 

Then the great Banner borne by an Esquier 

Then the Helme and creast borne by an herald having one the coat of armes 
of the defunct who also is to receave the hatchmentes of the mourners in the 
tyme of offeringe. 

Then the Sword borne by an herauld 

Then the Targe borne by an herauld 

Then the coate of armes of Damaske borne by an herald 

Then garter and one his left hand going w^ him a gentlman huisher next befor 
the corpus ther hoodes on ther heades. 

Then the corpes covered w*^ a pall of black velvett, garnished w"» Escutcheons 
of Sarcenett and fine gould borne by viii^ gentlmen in gownes and hoodes, the 
same assisted by iiii knights or Esquiers, houlding each of them a comer of the 
pall at either side of the corpes the Bannerolles borne by Esquiers or gentlmen 
iiii in nomber at the least but somtymes vi or viii 

Then followeth the principall mourner being an Earle havinge a gentlman 
huisher and his trayne borne by a gentlman in gowne and hoode 

Then the other viii mourners 

Then two yeomen huishers bare headed w^ roddes in ther handes 

Then all the yeomen in Black coates the yeomen to the defunct goinge formost 

A Duke may have 

A Threasorer. A chamberlayne. Four gentlmen huishers. A Steward. A 
Controller. A mastere of his horse. 

An Earle 

A Secretay. A Controller. A Steward. Two gentlmen huishers. A gentlman 
of his horse. 

A Baron. 

A Steward. A dark of his kitchen. A yeoman of his horse. A gentlman 
huisher but covered and not bare headed when he goeth abroad. A yeoman 
huisher. A Groome of his chamber. A yeoman huisher of his hall and his 
groome but noe marshall. A Servar Armed. A Carver but Unarmed. A 
ffooteman. 

His cupp covered though in the presence of his better, but no assay taken at 
any tyme. 

His foot carpett single. 

A Baronnesse lyinge in childbed may have single carpettes round aboute her 
bedd noe footesheete nether with degrees nor without. 

{To be Continued.) 
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•Recent Discoveries of l?omart 1?emains 

in Britain* 

BY W. THOMPSON WATKIN. 

The past quarter has been fruitful of discoveries. The remains of 
a fine Roman villa, first noticed as far back as 1785, and referred to 
in Seyer's History of Bristol (yo\. i., p. 203), published in 182 1, have 
been partially laid bare by the Bristol and Gloucestershire Antiquarian 
Society, at Tockington, about eight miles north of Bristol. The part 
uncovered extends, roughly speaking, 208 feet from north to south, 
and 115 from east to west, and embraces twenty-three rooms, six of 
which have tesselated pavements, some of them of beautiful design, 
but a description of them would entail a separate article. They have, 
however, been well described in the Builder of the 22nd October 
last The usual hypocausts occur in the rooms. The colours of the 
tesserae are generally red, blue black, and white. Very few minor 
articles of interest were found in the villa ; the base of a circular 
column, two or three pieces of Samian ware, and fragments of other 
pottery, a ** third brass" coin of Carausius, a strigil, portions of 
roofing tiles, and fiue tiles, roofing slabs of stone, and fragments of 
coloured wall plaster, were the chief remains. Traces of fire 
were visible in many places, showing that the destruction of the 
building had been like that of most Roman villas, by conflagration. 
Slight excavations made in 1884 had revealed other fragments of 
tesselated pavement, and another base of a column. 

Some workmen digging to discover the sources of a spring at East 
Harptree, on the Mendip Hills, found a singular leaden casket, on 
opening which it was found to contain 1,475 coins of the later 
empire, amongst which were those of Constantine the Great, Con- 
stantius II., Constans, Valens, and other Emperors, but as yet they 
have not all been catalogued. With the coins were two small bars of 
silver, about two inches long, and a silver ring, bearing the representa- 
tion of a male figure carrying what seems to be a trident in one hand, 
over his shoulder, and a spear in the other hand. The ring is in fine 
preservation. The coins are in good condition, but the silver of 
many of them is debased. 

Sir J. Maclean, F.S.A., has also recently rediscovered an interesting 
Roman tombstone, originally dug up in (or about) 1846, in a small 
enclosure on Nesley Farm, in the Parish of Beverston, Gloucestershire. 
It is inscribed : — 

D M 

METTI .N 

ATION 

GET A 

VIXIT 

ANN. XXX V 
H. P. 
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/.^., D{iis) M{anibus) Metii{t) Natwfi{e) Geta Vixit Ann{os) XXXV. 
H{eres) F{osutt). " To the divine shades of Mettius, by nation a 
Getan, he lived thirty-five years. (His) heir has placed (this)." The 
Getae were a tribe who resided in parts of Wallachia and Bessarabia. 
This is the first memorial of them in Britain. 

A very singular discovery has been made at Colchester. Some 
workmen in digging found the end of a leaden pipe, about two inches 
in diameter internally, projecting from the ground. Following it down, 
at three feet beneath the surface, they came upon a leaden coffin, having 
just over where the face would have been, this pipe inserted in the 
lid, and fixed there. The coffin contained some very decayed bones, 
and a glass unguent bottle, an4 had evidently been originally 
enclosed in a wooden one, many of the nails of which remained 
around, and one had been driven through the wood into the lead, 
where it still remained in the hole it had formed. The coffin was 
removed to the Colchester Museum. I should opine the occupant of 
the cofl&n had expressed a wish to be en rapport with the outer 
world, and this method of meeting his wish was devised. 

At Bridge, between Canterbury and Folkestone, the workmen 
engaged in making the Elham Valley Railway have discovered a 
circular ** well," built of flints, having every appearance of Roman 
work. 

In excavating for a sewer at Ribchester, in the centre of the 
roadway opposite the White Bull Inn, a very fine gold Roman 
fibula has been found. It is of the bow shape, two inches in length 
by one across the bow, and weighs 373 grains, or rather more than 
three sovereigns. The centre and one end have ornamented pro- 
jections with raised globules, and the design as a whole is artistic. 
The gold seems to be very pure. The fibula has been removed 
to the Blackburn Museum. 

It was anticipated that in excavations for the new market at 
Carlisle, many Roman remains might be brought to light. Such, 
however, has not so far been the case. " Samian " ware, but not in 
large quantities, has been met with, one piece bearing the potter's 
stamp, ADVOCISI, and a coin of the Urbs Roma type, but 
little else of interest. 

At the recently found station at Cappuck, near Jedburgh (see 
Reliquary^ vol i. N.S., p. 177), a stone slab with the representation 
of a boar carved upon it has been met with. This seems to signify 
the presence of the Twentieth Legion at some period, that corps 
bearing a wild boar for its badge. The stone is in the possession of 
the Marquis of Lothian at Monteviot. 

At South Shields, on the Herd Sands, which is opposite the Roman 
station, there has been found at low-water mark, a fine bronze 
Roman patera, six inches in diameter, but minus the handle. 
Round a central boss in the bottom of the vessel, internally, are the 
letters 

APOLLINI.ANEXTIOMARO.M.A.SAB. 
The reading of this appears to signify " M(arcus) A(ntonius) 
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Sab(inus) to Apollo Anextiomarus." The name applied here to 
Apollo, possibly a local one, is certainly not very euphonious, but 
equally barbarous names occur as given to deities. 

At the station at Magna (Caervorran), on the great wall, a 
centurial stone, three feet six inches long, has been found, bearing 
within a sunken panel, with ansae 2X the sides, the inscription: — 

>FELICIS 
P. XX. P. 

It simply informs us that the century of Felix built 20 feet of 
the wall. Some fragments of an inscription were found with it. 
Another stone, sculptured with a figure of Diana but not inscribed, 
has been found at Crowhall, near Bardon Mill, on the line of the 
wall. 

The extensive excavations at Chester, named in the last number of 
The Reliquary, had before their close in September yielded 58 
sculptured and inscribed stones, which are to be removed to the Gros- 
venor Museum. A separate article by the present writer on most of 
these appears in this number. There is, however, one stone in the 
** find*' which requires special description. It was briefly referred to 
in the last number of The Reliquary (p 232) as " a slab with the 
figure of an ecclesiastic in canonicals, etc.," by the present writer. 
The stone has produced an immense amount of discussion. In the 
Athenceum (August 27th) it is spoken of as "A sculptured stone 
bearing two full length figures, one of whom wears a cloak and stole- 
like bands so exactly like the representation of a bishop's vestments, 
that at first sight one refuses to believe in its Roman date." Mr. W. 
de Gray Birch, who has lately been strongly advocating its Roman 
origin, in the Liverpool Daily Post (Sept. 9th), says, that he " at first 
sight relegated the work to medieval times ; " and again, " The vest- 
ments of the man, who is on the left side of the stone, do in some 
measure resemble the flowing surplice and stole of a bishop." Now 
it is to be remembered that Mr. Birch (as Secretary) was particularly 
interested in maintaining the view expressed by the British Archaeo- 
logical Association 38 years since (1849), that the walls of Chester 
were to a considerable extent still Roman above ground. Therefore, 
had he clung to his first impression, and asserted that a medieval 
and ecclesiastical stone had been found in the heart of the wall near 
its base, it would completely upset the Roman theory by proving 
that the wall could not be earlier than the date of this medieval 
stone. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith expressed the opinion that the stone was not 
only Roman, but that Mr. Birch's male figure was a girl holding a 
mirror 1 

Mr. E. W. Cox, of Chester, in letters to the Architect and to the 
Liverpool press, strongly upholds the view that the sculpture repre- 
sents an ecclesiastic holding either a chalice or vessel with the 
consecrated wafer, and attended by an acolyte. 

One of the highest authorities on Roman Britain, and also well 
versed in ecclesiastical matters, says : — ** The * squatness ' and treat- 
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ment of the figures has led to the supposition that the stone was 
Roman, but the subject is evidently two ecclesiastical figures from 
their habiliments. The first has the stole, and holds in his hands 
what seems to be the chalice, and his shoulders are covered with the 
cope or chasuble ; and the second seems to be his attendant deacon. 
They are most probably sculptures on the tomb of some distinguished 
ecclesiastic of early date, which has been broken up for material in 
strengthening the walls of the city in later times." 

On the other hand, another leading archaeologist and architect 
says : — " I believe the stone to be Roman work. The dexter figure 
appears to represent a civilian in the tunica^ the clavus angustus, and 
Xkit paenula, ^<f holds in his left hand 2, fliibellum. The sinister 
figure I take to be a female, probably the wife. The treatment of 
both figures is altogether against their being medieval.'^ 

Altogether, up to the ist December, about eighty well-known 
archaeologists and architects, who had to the writer's knowledge 
either seen the stone or a photograph of it, had expressed their 
opinions, and they were about equally divided, the post Roman party 
varying in dating it from the 8th to the 1 2th centur)r. But, with one 
exception (besides Mr. Roach Smith), even those who thought the 
stone Roman considered the left hand figure to be a male. This is 
also the opinion of the writer, who considers the stone to be post- 
Roman, though he will not fix any date. It is unfortunate the face 
of this figure is lost. The official report of the Chester City 
Surveyor also styles the figure as that of a male. How Mr. Roach 
Smith sees in it a female is a puzzle. The stone was to be brought 
before the Society of Antiquaries on 8th December.* 

But, although, if the stone was conclusively proved to be medieval, 
it would, as before said, be proof that the wall cculd not be earlier than 
medieval times, its recognition as Roman would give no clue to the date 
of the fragment of wall in which it was found, any more than the nume- 
rous sculptured and inscribed stones which have also been found in it. 

The evidence as to the wall being of medieval origin increases, 
but the arguments, pro and con, are too long to be entered into here. 
Canon Raine, of York, argues that it would be Vandalism to spare 
such recent constructions when such valuable Roman inscriptions 
are known to be built up into them. A subscription has been got up 
in Chester and neighbourhood for further excavations, which have 
been undertaken, and numerous other sculptured and inscribed stones 
found, but the committee are quietly ** nursing " the latter, which are 
not allowed to be seen by visitors, except those who may be specially 
privileged. Nothing, however, has been found to give any clue as 
to the date of the wall. 

A few minor discoveries have taken place in various parts of the 
kindgom, but of no particular interest. 

• This duly occurred. The majority of those present were in favour of a Roman 
origin, and opposed to the dress being ecclesiastical. In the published report of 
the meeting, as given in the Athenaum, it is stated that Mr. W. de Gray Birch 
exhibited the stone as one bearing two female figures. Has he again changed his 
mind ? It does not appear, from all accounts, that the Society expressed a decided 
opinion as to the sex of the left-hand figure. Its dress is different to the other. 
Is it as uncertain as Mr. Birch's ** Countess Lucy " ? 
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^be TKflill of auce ipulter, of St Hnbrcw 0, 

•fcitcbin, 1bert0. 

BY REV. CHARLES KERRY. 

The following interesting will, illustrative of the Church of St. 
Andrew's, Hitchin, is copied from the original probate, dated 
7 November, 1458, in the possession of the Rev. Charles Kerry : — 

In Dei noio Amen. Decimo nono die mensis Ffebruarii Anno Dni Miliimo 
quadrigentesimo quinquagesimo septimo Et anno regni Regis Henrici Sexti post 
conqm tricesimo sexto Ego Alicia Pulter de Hitchin in com Hertford vidua 
Lincoln Dioc compos mentis et in mea bona memoria existens, condo facio et 
ordino ^sens testamentu meu in hunc qui sequi^ modii. In primis lego et comendo 
aiam meam Deo omnipotenti Creatori meo Bte p Marie virgi matri ejus et dmib3 
Scis Corpus p meii ad sepeliend*^ in cancella ecctie pochialis Sci Andree de 
Hitchyn ^dict. Et volo primo et ante omia postquam corpus meii sepeliatur 
q<* omnia debita mea inquib3 de jure teneor psolvantur. Postea volo q** expense 
mee fufiales fiant honeste et lego cvdVt p'sbitero existent' ad meS sepultura 
duodecem denar' et cuil't alio ctico quatuor denar' et cuil't pvulo et pauperi 
venient' ad mea sepultur' vnii denar'. Itm, lego Sumo Altari dee ecctie Sci 
Andree p decis et oblacoib3 meis oblitis et retract* ac p sepultura meaibm habenda 
quadragmta solid'. Itm lego altari bte Marie Virgis ad orand' p aia mea ex pte 
austral' eiusde ecctie p necessar' emend' p eod' altar' unu nobile. Itm lego altari 
bte marie virgis et See Trinitat' eiusd' ecctie ex pte borial' p consili vnii nobile. 
Itm lego luminari existent' cora crucifixo eiusd' ecctie quadragint' denari'. Itm 
lego uno p'bitero idoneo celebratur' in ecctia pochial' Sci Andree p'dict' p unii 
annii duratur' unii trigintale Sci Gregorii p aia mea et aia Jotiis Pulter nup mariti 
mei ac aiab3 omn benefactor' n'ror' et omn fidetm defunctor' duodecem marcas 
sterlingor'. Itm lego vno Bsbitero idoneo Divina celebratur' in ecctia pdict p aia 
mea et aia Jotiis Pulter pdict' ac aib3 omn fidelm defunctor' p duos annos «x tiic 
px sequ duratur' octodecem marcas sterling' vidett quoit' anno nonem marcas 
sterling. Itm volo q* Dne oUe mee argentee et deaurat' vendicoi ponant' et 
q<* pecunia mee pveniens distribuat' in duas ptes quar* una ps volo q** disponat' p 
uno * hanging ' habendo de panno ad deSviend' in cancella ecctie Sci Andree de 
Hitchin fdict' qam dm duravt' et volo q** altera ps disponatur in picturacoe faciend' 
sup* tectii cancelle fdicte et sup* tectii nove * He ' in ecctia pdict'. Itm lego 
Jolii Broune fratri meo quadragint' solid'. Iim lego Agnet* ux' eius viginti solid'. 
Itm lego Niclio Broune quadragint' solid'. Itm lego Agnet' ux' eius viginti solid'. 
Itm lego Agnet' Barker vidue viginti solid'. Itm lego M'garet coket vx Johis 
Coket viginti solidos. Itm lego Dno Johi Aylif rector de Biddena vnii nobile. 
Itm lego Johanne Mattok vidue viginti solid'. Itm lego Jotii Mattok filio Nichi 
Mtittok vnii Nobile. Itm lego Nicho Mattok filio pdict' Nichi Mattok vnii Nobile. 
Itm lego Alicie 1 rappe famule mee vnii * materas ' vnii par de * blanketts ' vnii 
par linthiain et unii * coQlet ' de albo panni pulQi3at' ac quadragint' denar'. Itm 
lego Johanne ffamule mee duos solid'. Itm lego Dionis famule mee quadraginta' 
denar'. Itm volo q<* distribuat'ur int' paupes map* indigent' in villa de Hitchen 
qualt' septia in die vefiis p unii anniL post men decessii sex denariat' panis. Itm 
lego sumo Altari ecctie pochial' de Hitchin unii * paxbrede ' de argent' ibm 
desviend' qin din durairt . Itm lego dopno Witto canonice de Newbigging 
quadragint' denari'. Itm lego Johe Coup unii nobile. Itm lego Alicie Pulter vx. 
Johis Pulter filii mei quadragint' solid'. It. lego Isabelle filie mee ux Johis Riche 
mea magna peciam argent' vna murra et sex par' linthiam. Itm lego Anne fRlie 
mee ux Johis Alburgh meii nutte vna murrS vna mappa de Diap et unii par de 
* towelles ' et unii curtii manutergii et unu par prec' de corall et sex paria linthiam. 
Itm lego M^ret filie mee vnii ciphum stante de maser et una alia murra duodecem 
coclilari argent' duo plana pec' argent' et unii salsar' argent' vna mappa de diap 
vnii par manuterg' de diap et unii curtii manutergiii de diap sex paria linthiam' et 
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unu par precu de coraU. Residuu vero onn bono'^ meo^ vbiquq3 existent* past 
debita mea solut'a et legata mea pimpleta do et l^o Jotli Pulter filio meo Huius 
autem testament! mei facio et ordino ac constituo meos executor* Johem Pulter 
film men Isabellam Rich filiam meam et Richm Broune fratram meu. 

On referring to Haines' " List of Monumental Brasses," I find that 
several memorials of this family remain in the church at Hitchin. In 
1 86 1 were the brasses of — 

(i) John Pulter, draper, who died in 142 1 (only the feet of the 
effigy left), and his wife Alice (testatrix of the preceding will), with a 
merchant's mark, lying in the nave, and described as much worn. 

(2) Nicholas Mattock, merchant of the staple of Calais, citizen and 
fishmonger of London, and wife Elizabeth, who died in 1485, with 
two sons and one daughter, all in shrouds, with a representation of 
the Holy Trinity, but all lost except the female effigy, which is like 
that at Yoxford in Suffolk. This monument lies (1861) in the north 
chancel. (This Nicholas must have been son of Nicholas Mattock, 
brother-in-law to Alice Pulter, the testatrix.) 

(3) John Pulter, Esq., who died 1485, with a shield of arms, lying 
on a high tomb in the north chancel. The brass engraven about 

1550- 

(4) William Pulter, Esq., ob** 1549, with a shield. In the north 

chancel. 

(5) The arms of the Pulter family in the north chancel. 

Burke (** General Armoury ") gives the arms of Pulter, of Bradford 
Wimondley, in this county of Herts., as ^^ Ar : 2 bendlets sabie : in 
the sinister chief, a Cornish chough of the last.'* 

Mr. W. J. Fitch, junior, of Hitchin, in reply to a question about 
the painted roof of the " new aisle " mentioned in the will, writes — 
" The roof over the south chancel aisle, which we believe to be the 
* new aisle ' referred to by you, was restored to some extent about 
1 820-1 830, and again in 1876. Some of the principals in this roof 
have traces of painting still on them. This colouring was not 
restored in 1876, and there seems no reason why the painted timbers 
should not be the same as those decorated according to the will of 
Alice Pulter.'* 
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Qn a Xca^ Cietern at mottindbam Caetlc. 

By George Bailey. 

At the time when the art treatment of lead was in fashion, lead 
cisterns often received a good deal of ornamental treatment. A 
beautiful example of the classical treatment of a lead cistern in the 
grounds of Willersley Castle, Cromford, of the date 1768, has been 
recently illustrated.* In the picturesque entrance gateway of 
Nottingham Castle, on the left hand side, there is another fine 
example, nearly a century earlier than any hitherto described, of 
which a careful drawing (Plate VI.) is here given. 

The height from the rim to the ground is 3ft. 2 Jin., round the top 
it measures 15ft., and the panels are i61in. by i2iin. 

The quartered arms are those of Henry Cavendish, K.G., second 
Duke of Newcastle. First, sa., 3 bucks* heads cabossed, arg. 
(Cavendish); second, arg, a fesse between 3 crescents, ^«. (Ogle); 
third, az., an orle, arg, (Bertram) ; and fourth, or., 3 piles meeting 
in base, gu,, a canton, erm. (Bassett). 

Sir Charles Cavendish, third son of Sir William Cavendish, and 
brother of the first Earl of Devonshire, married Catherine, daughter 
and co-heiress of Baron Ogle. The Ogles quartered the arms of 
Bertram, through marriage with the heiress, temp. Edward III. 
William Cavendish, son of Sir Charles, and first Duke of Newcastle, 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of William Bassett, of Blore. 
The Newcastle Cavendishes bore a crescent as a difference from the 
Devonshire Cavendishes. 

I'he Cavendish crest, a serpent nowed, //r., is twice repeated on 
the cistern. 

The first Duke of Newcastle began to re-build Nottingham Castle 
when he was 82 years of age ; at the time of his death, in 1676, it 
was but a yard above ground Henry, the second Duke, continued 
the work, and it was completed in 1679. He was born in 1630, and 
died on July 26th, 1691 ; he was buried at Bolsover, where there is 
an elaborate monument to his memory. 



* See an elaborately illustrated article On Derbyshire Plumbery, or Workings 
in Lead, by Rev. Dr. Cox, illustrated by Mr. Bailey, in vol. ix. of the Derbyshire 
Archaeological Society's Journal. 
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Zbc Ca&tlc of tbe peak, ant) tbe pipe *RoU0/ 

BY W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A. 
Assistant Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, 

The Castle of the Peak, as it was anciently called, is familiar to 
most people, at least in name, from Sir Walter Scott's novel, Pti'eril 
of the Peak, But alas for the truth of the romance ! the novelist's 
castle is not the well-nigh impregnable fortress that kept guard over 
the *'Peaclond," but the charming medieval house that we know as 
Haddon Hall. 

According to Domesday Survey, where the earliest mention of the 
Peak Castle occurs, at the time of the Norman Conquest, Gernebern 
and Hundinc held the land of William Peverel's Castie in Pechefers.t 
Who (Jernebern and Hundinc were does not concern us now, neither 
need we enter into the difficult question of the parentage of William 
Peverel. Mr. Freeman is content to describe him as ** a Norman 
adventurer of unknown origin, who became one of the greatest 
landowners in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire." Whoever he was, 
he certainly stood high in the favour of William the Conqueror, for 
after the submission of Nottingham in 1068, in the course of the 
conquest of the North, the king ** wrought a castle " there, and it 
was to Peverel's hand that the command of so important a stronghold 
was entrusted It was at this time, also, that William granted to 
Peverel the numerous lordships in Derbyshire and other counties, 
which constituted what was known as the Honor of Peverel. 
Included in this, was the land where William Peverel erected his 
Castle of the Peak. 

On the south side of the vale of Hope, close to where 
Mam Tor raises its ever-crumbling head, is a height of less elevation 
than most of those around it, but one nevertheless of singular natural 
strength. Its west side is a frightful precipice, at whose foot is the 
yawning mouth of the great cavern called the Devil's Hole. The 
south side, if it be not so precipitous, is equally inaccessible ; whilst 
the end and side towards the valley are sufficiently steep to render 
the ascent toilsome and attack difficult. 

It was on the top of this strong position that William Peverel built 
his castle. The term castle, it must be remembered, does not mean 
the later tower erected on the highest point, but is the usual term for 
any fortified position, and, therefore, refers to the whole area within 
the walls. The Conqueror and his barons appear to have employed 
two classes of castles — one always constructed in masonry, the other 
very often with only wooden defences. Where a castle was built on 
an old site, they seem to have contented themselves with repairing 

♦Abstract of the first part of a paper read to the members of the Derbyshire 
Archaeological Society, at the Castle of the Peak, on August I3lh, 1887. 

tTerram castelli in pechefers Wilielmi Peurel tenuerunt Gernebern et 
Hundinc 
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the existing works, which were usually of earth, with timber palisading 
on the top, and with an external ditch. If, as was often the case, 
these earthworks included a mound, it was fortified with a shell or 
circular keep of masonry. The latter work, however, was frequently 
postponed, and wooden defences temporarily set up. When, on the 
other hand, as was the case here, the castle was built on 
a new site, masonry was employed for the outer works, and a 
rectangular keep built where necessary. It was the policy of the 
Conqueror, on obtaining possession of a district, to fortify such 
strong places as might be essential to hold it. This was done either 
by the king himself, as at Nottingham and elsewhere, or the barons 
to whom the lands were allotted were allowed to do so for the 
security of their new possessions. 

Thus it came to pass that William Peverel built his Castle of the 
Peak, apparently on an entirely new site, as there are no signs of 
earlier works. It was, however, a building of a purely military 
character, intended to shelter only a small garrison, and probably 
consisted merely of a curtain wall of stone round the top of the hill, 
with lodgings within for its defenders. 

On Peverel's death, which took place about 1114, all his vast 
possessions passed to his son, William Peverel the younger. What 
was done to the Castle of the Peak during the latter's tenure is not 
known. In 11 15, according to Matthew Paris and Ralph de Diceto, 
peverel was disinherited by the king, for poisoning Ranulph earl 
of Chester, and all his estates and possessions were forfeited to the 
Crown. 

From this date the history of the Castle of the Peak may be 
easily followed from the entries relating to it on the Pipe Rolls. 

The first undoubted entry relating to it is in the 3rd of Henry II. 

("57)— 

In liberatione ij vigilum et portarii de Pech, iiii.ti et xs. 

That is "in payment of 2 watchmen and the porter of the Peak, 
£4 ips.» 

This annual charge continues for a long series of years, even after 
the castle had been strengthened by the addition of the keep and 
other works. 

In the same year (11 5 7) the king himself was at the Castle of 
the Peak, where he received the submission of Malcolm, King of 
Scotland. 

The sheriffs expenses are duly entered on the Pipe Roll — 

In adquietatione Corredii Regis apud Pech per Nigellum de Broc. x.ti et xvi^. 
£t in adquietatione Corredii Regis Scotie de Notingheham et de Pech. xxxvii.ti 
et xiis. et iii^. per breve Regis. Et in Soltis pro vino apud Pech Ixxiix. per breve 
Regis. 

In plain English, the king's board and lodging cost ;^io is. 4d. ; 
that of the king of Scotland here and at Nottingham cost 
;;^37 i2s.-3d. ; and the bill for the wine provided for the occasion 
at the Peak castle was 72s. 
The king appears to have been here again in the following year 
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(1158), for the sheriff enters on the Pipe Roll a charge of j£^6 5s. 
" In corredium Regis apud Pech." 

In 1 164 the Castle of the Peak was a third time visited by the 
king, his expenses being returned by the sheriff as £8 8s. 2d. 

No specific notice of the castle occurs until 19 Henry II. (1173). 
In that year the rising of the barons necessitated strong measures 
being taken by the king, and the royal castles generally were 
ordered to be provisioned and garrisoned. Such a chain of fortresses 
as the castles of the Peak, Bolsover, and Nottingham were of course 
duly strengthened and garrisoned, and the cost entered on the Pipe 
Roll, but the charges are not always separately given for each castle. 
The items are as follows : — 

In the provisioning of the Castle of the Peak : for 20 seams* of 
com, 50s 6d. ; for 20 bacons, 39s. 

Twenty knights received for 20 days ;£^2o, or the unusually high 
rate of pay of is. a day per man. 

On the works of the castles of the Peak and Bolsover were spent 
sums of 40s., ;^46 los., and;£^4i los. 3d., or j(^go in all, and the pay- 
ment of the knights and servants at Nottingham, Bolsover, and the 
Peak amounted to ^^ 1 35. The Pipe Roll for the following year, 20 
Henry II. (11 74), contains further entries of a similar kind. jCjo 
was paid to 20 knights and 60 servants at Nottingham, Bolsover, 
and the Peak, and a further sum of;^24 was laid out on the works 
at the Peak and Bolsover. 

The original entries for these two years are as follows : — 

19 Henry II. In warnisione Castelli de Pech pro xx. summis frumenti \s. 
et vjd. £t pro xx. Baconibus xxxixj. per breve Ricardi de Luci. 

£t XX. militibus xx.ii de liberatione xx. dierum per breve Ricardi de Luci. de 
quibus xvij. libras sunt de firma comitatus. 

In liberatione militum et servientium de Bolesoura et de Pech xx.ti per breve 
Regis quod continet numerum et terminum eorundem militum et servientium. 

El Reginaldo de Luci x\s. ad faciendum operat' Castellorum Regis de Bolesoura 
et de Pech per breve Ricardi de Luci quod habuit de liberatione ipsius Reginaldi. 

Et In liberatione ij. vigilum et j. portarij de Pech xlvj. de dimidio anno. 

Et Reginaldo de lucy xlvj.ti et xs. ad faciendum operat' Castellorum Regis de 
Bolescure et de Pech per breve Ricardi de Luci. 

Et In operat' Castellorum de Bolesoura et de Pech xlj.ti et xj. et u)d, per breve 
Regis et per visum Roberti Avenelli et Roberti de Hopa et Serlonis de Pleseleia 
et GeWasii Avenelli. 

Et In liberatione militum et servientium de Notingham et de Bolesoura et de 
Pech c. et xxxv.ti per breve Regis quod continet numerum et terminum 
eorundem militum et servientium. 

20 Henry II. Et Reginaldo de Luci xxv.ti ad faciendum prest' xx. militum 
et Ix. servientium ped residentibus in castellis Regis de Notingeham et de 
Bolsoura et de Pech per breve Ricardi de Luci. 

Et Item eidem Reginaldo xxv.ti ad faciendum prest' eisdem militibus et eisdem 
Servian tibus in eisdem castellis per breve Ricardi de Luci. Et In liberatione ij. 
vigilum et j. Portarij de Pech iiii.ti et xs. 

Et In Operat* Castellorum de Pech et de Bolesoura xxiiij.ti per breve Regis et 
per visum Roberti Avenelli et Serlonis de Pleseleia. 

What these works were is uncertain. With Bolsover we are not 
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now concerned, but the outlay on the castle of the Peak was perhaps 
for re-building and strengthening, where necessary, the curtain wall 
built by Peverel and its immediate defences, such as the gate-houses 
etc. 

In 1175 a chamber was conslructed in the castle of the Peak at a 
cost of ;t4 17s.) under the superintendence of Robert Avenel and 
Serlo de Pleasley. 

The Pipe Roll for the next year, 22 Henry II. (1176), brings us 
to an entry of great interest, namely, that which records the building 
of the keep, or Tower, as it is called. 



Et In Operatiooe Turris in Castello de Pech c. et xxxv.ti per breve Reeis et 

Set visum Roberli de Hoppa el Warini lilii Roberti et WiUelmi Avenelli et 
eivasii Avenelli et Robert] de Heithil. 

The cost was ^^135, equivalent to at least ;^3,ooo of 
our money, A further sum of ^49 was spent the following year 
(1177) on the works of the castle, which was apparently then com- 
pleted, as no entries of importance occur on the Pipe Rolls during at 
least the next twenty years, beyond the usual annual charge of 
j£4 los. for the two watchmen and the porter. 

The later Rolls I have not yet been able to examine. 

The Rev, C. H. Hartshorne, in his excellent paper on the castle 
in the Archseological Journal (vol. v.) for 1850, quotes sundry other 
items of a later date for works on the castle, generally of small 
amount, the only large suras being £12 9s. id., £24 5s. 7d., and 
;^43 5s. 4d., in the 4th, 7lh, and 13th years of John respectively. 
Owing to the destruction of all the works within the curtain wall 
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except the great tower, it is difficult to say upon what these sums 
were laid out * 

It only remains for me, at the present time, to say a brief word 
or two as to the character of the remains of the Peak fortress now 
extant, so far as they illustrate the outline history just given. On 
the top of the hill on which it stands is an irregular area, 
measurmg roughly about 220 feet in length from east to west, 
and 100 feet and 60 feet in width at the west and east ends respec- 
tively. This area is enclosed by a curtain wall of masonry. The 
wall on the west, crowning the precipice, deserves close attention. 
At several points its masonry will be seen to be formed of rude 
courses of herring-bone work. 

There can be little doubt that we have here a portion of the castle 
built by William Peverel shortly after 1068. If this be really the 
case, Derbyshire may lay claim to possess one of the earliest military 
works executed in masonry in this country after the advent of the 
Norman William. 

On the highest point within the area stands the keep, or great 
Tower (Plate VII,). It is a characteristic late Norman rectangular 
keep, about 60ft. high, and measuring 21ft. s^in. by 19ft. 2in. 
internally, with walls 8ft. thick. It has unfortunately been robbed 
of much of its ashlar facing, especially on the north and east sides. 
The basement is much choked up with rubbish. 

It is expected that judicious excavations will be undertaken during 
the summer of this year (1888), to ascertain the extent and character 
of the buildings within the castle area, and of the defences of the 
gateway, when I hope to be able to offer to the members of the 
Derbyshire Archaeological Society a more complete and detailed 
account of the interesting features of the great Tower of 11 76, as 
well as of the earlier outer works of William Peverel. 



♦ With regard to the historical evidence of this or any other building, it is 
absolutely necessary to consult original records, and not trust to print. In reading 
Mr. Hartshorne's paper I was desirous of knowing the precise text of some of the 
entries quoted. The only way to do this was to examine the original Pipe Rolls at 
the Public Record Office. I then found that Mr. Hartshorne had ovierlooked, amoiig 
other items of less moment, the very important entry on the Roll for 1 176, which 
records the building of the keep and the cost of the work, facts that we now 
know for the first time. 
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Sculptureb anb Jnscribcb Stonee founb burina 
IRcccnt iBycavattons at Cbcetcv. 

BY W. THOMPSON WATKIN. 

Mr. Robert Blair, of South Shields, having courteously offered the 
loan of the annexed plate (Plate VIII.), containing engravings 
of many of the more interesting stones found at Chester, taken from 
his own recently made sketches, I have been asked to give a 
description of the same, and this, though I fear very imperfectly in 
the space at command, I will endeavour to do. 

Taking the stones in the order given in the plate, No. i is the 
tombstone of a centurion, inscribed : — 

D. M. 

M.AVR.NEPOS. .LEG. 
XX. V. V. CON I VX 
PIENTISSIMA.F.C. 
VIX. ANNIS.L. 

And its translation (its expansion I need hardly give) is : " To the 
divine shades. Manius Aurelius Nepos, centurion of the Twentieth 
Legion, the Valerian the Victorious. (His) most dutiful wife has 
caused (this) to be made. He lived fifty years." Adjoining the 
last stroke of the M which commences the second line there is 
another diagonally pointing upwards to the right, and looking like 
M V conjoined. It is an abbreviation used to distinguish Manius 
from Marcus, as for the latter M simply is used. On the left hand side 
of the stone, at the top, is a representation of an asa'a (axe) and of 
a malleus (mallet or hammer), and beneath it the inscription 
SVB.ASCIA.T.D., which expanded, is Stib ascia titulum 
dedicavit. It is the first instance of this phrase which has been 
found in Britain, though in the South of France it is common. The 
meaning of the words, />., ** Under the axe, the inscription she has 
dedicated," has always been considered a rather mysterious one, and 
much has been written on it, but we shall directly have some further 
evidence. The prominence given to the figure of the husband on 
this stone is peculiar ; the wife has had herself represented on a much 
smaller scale. 

No. 2 is one of a well-known class of tombstones. The upper 
portion contains probably a deathbed scene. The defunct is lying 
on a couch holding a cup in her right hand, in front is a small 
tripod table, behind is a sort of scallop shell ornamentation. The 
inscription, with the exception of a few letters, has been broken off. 
What remains is D, M for D(iis) M(anibus)^ i,e,j **To the divine 
shades," followed by the termination of the second line, which seems 
I N A or A N A, and shows that the deceased was a female. 

No. 3 is the stone which has given rise to so much discussion, and 
is embraced in my paper " On Recent Roman Discoveries," in the 
present issue of the Reliquary, 
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No. 4 has probably been also a portion of a tombstone. It 
represents two figures, apparently a man (civilian) and his wife. The 
right arm of the former seems round the neck of the latter, who 
holds a bird in her hand. In his left hand the man holds something 
also, but it is uncertain what it is. 

No. 5, also probably sepulchral, it is the left hand side of a draped 
human figure. 

No. 6 seems to be a portion of a frieze, with a handsome scroll 
pattern, into which representations of birds are introduced. Only 
one half of it is shown in the plate. 

No. 7 is a fragment of an inscribed tombstone. The inscription 
is excessively worn. What looks like C I N at the end of the first 
line in the sketch is, I think, C L A, and refers to the Claudian 
tribe. It is preceded by C. F. for C{aii) F(ilius), and is thus in the 
normal position, whilst after the lost cognomen in the second line we 
have S A V,, the commencement of Savarta, a well known town 
of the Claudian tribe. The age of the deceased, or his years of 
service have been in the next line. The XXX may possibly be part 
of L X X X, and indicate his age as eighty. 

No. 8 is the lower part of a nude athletic -fignre in high relief, 
carved upon a white stone. 

No. 9 is a stone four feet high, bearing on its upper portion two 
carved figures, apparently a male with a female on his right hand. 
Beneath each figure is a panel, but only that under the female is 
inscribed. That under the male has either never been inscribed, or, 
if inscribed, the inscription has been obliterated. The inscription 
beneath the female appears to read (D) O M I T. (S AT) VR N 
(I N A) V I X. (A) N . X I I ., /.(?., ** Domitia Saturnina. She lived 
twelve years.'' Possibly the last character but one instead of I may 
have been L, and thus read X L I (forty-one years). The stone is 
very much worn, but the figure suggests a full grown woman rather 
than a child of twelve. Upon the side of this stone are carved an 
asa'ay a malleus^ a scalper (or chisel), and a ligo (or spade). These, 
to my mind, give the full meaning of the phrase sub ascia dedicavity 
and inform us that it did not apply to digging ' the grave only, as 
some have argued, or to sculpturing and inscribing the tombstone as 
others have averred, but to both — the whole of the necessary 
implements being here sculptured. 

No. 10 is the upper part of an inscribed tombstone, reading 
Uucius) Annius I/ucii) F{ilius) Tro(mentina \tribii\) Marcelijus)^ or, 
" Lucius Annius Marcellus, the son of Lucius, of the tribe 
Tromentina.*' 

No. 1 1 resembles a portion of the arch of a doorway. There is a 
figure in the spandril said to be holding a cornucopia in one hand, 
and a trumpet in the other. I have not seen this stone, and the 
representation of it is on such a small scale that I can only repeat 
the opinion of those who have seen it. 

No. 12 is the fragment of probably a large inscription in very fine 
letters, only what seem to be I E or I F remain, with the lowec 
portion of the letter V above. 
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No. 13 is a stone which the Chester City Surveyor describes as 
the ** half-round coping of a gateway.*' It bears in the centre the 
representation of a bearded human face, probably of a divinity, 
though it is difficult to appropriate it to any known god of the Roman 
Pantheon. 

No. 14 is the upper portion of a small altar. I found evident 
traces of its having borne an inscription, but not a letter could be 
made out. It is much worn on the inscribed face, and the inscription 
as such is quite obliterated. 

Nos. 15 and 16 are the caps of pilasters; as may be seen, they are 
richly carved. 

No. 1 7 is the upper portion of a large tombstone, with the death 
bed scene again repeated. The semi-recumbent figure has a cup in 
the right hand, a tripod table is in front, and at the feet there is the 
figure of a child. Only the upper part of the letters D. M. (for Diis 
Manibus\ which have commenced the inscription, are visible. On 
the side of the stone the ascia and malleus occur. 

No. 18 has no doubt also been sepulchral, but is only a fragment, 
showing little more than the bust of the deceased, which is consider- 
ably worn, within an alcove. 

No. 19 is a very interesting tombstone to the memory of Marcus 
Aurelius Alexander, Praefect of the Camps (Praefectus Castrorum\ 
of the Twentieth Legion In the fourth line, which has named his 
country, only N A T. * * R V S C * is distinctly visible. I took tlie 
entire reading, from this, and the appearance of the almost obliterated 
letters to be N A T. (E T) R V S C. for Nat{ione) Etrusc(us\ but my 
friend, M. Robert Mowat, of Paris (a well-known French epigraphist), 
from a rubbing sent him, reads N A T. (S Y) R^V S C, and detects 
the upper part of O after the C. He consequently prefers Nat(ione) 
Syr us Co{mmagenus). It is right to say that what resembles the 
upper part of O is visible, so that he may probably be correct. In 
this event, the deceased instead of being a native of Etruria, would 
hail from Commagene, part of the province of Syria. 

No. 20 is a singular stone carved within a panel, with the body of 
a bird bearing a human female face. Like the Chimaera, it is pro- 
bably the result of a poetic, yet erratic, and satirical imagination. 

No. 21 is the fragment of a much worn inscription, probably 
sepulchral. From the few letters remaining nothing can be gathered. 
The workmen had begun to chisel the stone before letters were 
noticed upon it, and thus much of what remained was destroyed. 

No. 22 is a portion of a tombstone of a member of the 20th 
Legion. In the first line the lower parts of the letters G . X X . V V. 
are visible, in the second we have part of (V I) X . A N for Vix itAnnos^ 
and in the third H . F . C , for Iferes Faciendum Curavit, ** (his) heir 
caused to be made," a well-known phrase on Roman tombstones. 

In No. 23 we have the words Dis {(or Diis) Manihus2X full length, 
and they appear to be followed by the names of three young slaves 
with their ages. In the second line the name seems to have been 
Attanus, in the third Atilianus, and in the fourth Protus. The age of 
the latter seems to have been twelve (A N . X 1 1 •)« ^^^ ^^^ stone is 
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broken off at the place where the ages of the two others occur. 
The stone is erected by Pompeius Optatus, their master {Dominus), 
It is the first instance which has occurred in Britain of Dominus, in 
this sense. 

No. 24 is part of a tombstone, which has probably had in the 
lost upper part a scene similar to Nos. 2 and 1 7. What remains of 
the inscription is — D{iis) M{anibus) Flavia Saturttina. ** To the 
gods, the shades, Flavia Saturnina " 

No 25 is rather puzzling. Though at first sight not resembling a 
tombstone, I take it to be part of such. On the side is the repre- 
sentation of an ascia, which I think is conclusive on the point. What 
remains of the carving on the front is part of the body of a man, in 
the attitude of striking with a spear or javelin. It is in low relief. 

No. 26 is part of a tombstone, bearing in fine letters the words 
Z>(its) M{anibus), M{arcus) Sexiius Clau (dia \tribti^ Bellic{us) 
Cla(udid) Celda^ Annorum XX.. Stipend (torum ) * * , and is to 
the memory of Marcus Sextius Bellicus, of the Claudian tribe, a 
native of Claudia Celeia (a town of Noricum), of — years of age, and 
— of service. At first, when I obtained a rubbing of the inscription, I 
read the cogfiomen of this individual, as others did, Beliiccianus, 
thinking that the three first letters of the fourth line were CIA, and 
joined the C at the end of the third line, but from further acquaintance 
with the stone I see that letters have been broken off the ends of 
both the second and third lines as well as the others, so that the 
CIA would be out of place, and examination proves that the letters 
are C L A. This agrees with the tenor of other inscriptions, ^.^•, 
Orelli, No. 501, where we have CLA CELE.as the abbreviation 
of the name of the same town. At the end of the second line the 
initial of the name of the father, followed by F, has been broken off, 
probably it has been M.F. 

No 27 is part of another tombstone, of which the upper portion 
has been lost. From what remains we gather that the deceased had 
been successively a centurion of the Legion V. Macedotiica, of the 
VIII. Augusta, of the II. Augusta, and of the XX. Valeria Victrix. 
He lived sixty-one years, and the tombstone was erected by his freed- 
man, Aristio, who was also his heir. Before the centurial mark in 
the first line of the inscription is the abbreviation PVB. This is 
connected with the missing part of the stone, and the person named 
may have held some such office as Curator operum publicorum 
(CVRAT.OP.PVB.). 

No. 28, which is yet another tombstone, commemorates Marcus 
Cluvius Valentius (or Valentinus), of the Aniensian tribe, the son of 
Marcus, and a native of (probably) Frejus {Forum /uiii). There 
were several places that bore the name of Forum Julii, amongst them 
the modern Friuli in Italy. 

No. 29 is a mere fragment of a tombstone, on which only the 
numerals XXX. can be made to yield a meaning, the V S is the 
termination of the cognomen of the defunct. 

No. 30 are the letters on part of the handle of an amphora. They 
appear to be V 1 1 S O F. 
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Two Other inscribed tombstones and a fragment of a third were 
found, but are not given in the engraving. One of them com- 
memorates Furius Maximus, of the 20th Legion, who served twenty- 
two years ; the other a veteran, whose name from present appearances 
would read Cincinius^ and who lived eighty years. From the frag- 
ment nothing can be gathered. 
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ZTriniti? Ibousc, t)uIL 

BY T. M. FALLOW, M.A. 
{^Continued from Vol, /. {New Series)^ p, 217.) 

The Milkmaid. 

This is somewhat similar to that which belongs to the Vintners* 
Company, London, and which is figured in Old English Plate, p. 255. 
The Hull Milkmaid (Plate ix.) varies from that at the Vintners' Hall, 
in having the small upper cup plain, while there are differences of 
detail in the ornament of the dress, the apron is shorter and rather 
more fully developed as regards the drapery. It is profusely 
supplied with inscriptions Round the lower part of the maid's 
dress is inscribed : — To the Glorious Pious dr* Jmmortal Memory of 
King William &* his Queen Mary. On the small upper cup is 
the pious sentiment : — Tyburn to the Pretender and all his Adherents. 
This is supplemented by the motto on the lady's shoulders — no 
Warming pan y in allusion to the fable, then much believed by ardent 
Hanoverians, that the son of James H. was suppositous, and had 
been smuggled into the palace in that useful and comforting 
domestic article of bye-gone days — the warming pan. On the back of 
the milkmaid's skirt or dress is a shield of arms, as follows : — Per pale. 
Dexter: quarterly^ i and 4 azure on a chief three martlets, 2 and 3 
azure a chevron between eagles heads erased or. In the fesse point an 
escutcheon of the hand of Ulster, Sinister: on a chevron engrailed 
between three conies or, as many pellets. And under the shield the 
motto, ET JUST ET URAY. Bclow the shield there is also a 
further inscription :— 7%^ Gift of S*^ Cecill Wray Bar^ to the 
Trinity House i« Hull Sep y* 7** 1726. 

The dimensions are : — Total height 7|-, height of maid alone 6y\, 
diameter of petticoat at bottom 3. The small upper cup measures : — 
Diameter ly^^, depth ^\, 

There is only one mark, that of the maker — IC under a crowned 
rose. 

The Jack in the Box. 

This is a standing cup in one of the quaint forms in which the 
German goldsmiths excelled. (Plate x.) In the centre, forming the 
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Stem, is the figure of a man, who balances the cup on his head. This 
is a shallow saucer-shaped bowl or basin, with a deep well in the centre, 
the lower part of the well resting on some coarse filigree work, which 
rises outof the cap on the bearer's head. His rightarm is raised upwards, 
and the left bowed downwards, in the act of balancing. The base or 
foot of the vessel is raised in form, somewhat the reve%^ of the basin and 
its well. Surrounding the upper part of the base is an irregular wide 
wavy fringe. The outline of the basin or cup at the top is sexfoil ; 
the base is wavy and irregular, but circular in outline. In the well 
of the cup is a small box with a hinged lid, and on the top of the lid 
is a stag. Within the box is chained a little man or " Jack," who, 
when the cup is tilted for the purpose of drinking, emerges from his 
hiding-place, and taps the drinker, on the nose. The cup and the 
base are chased with wavy leaves, which, round the outside of the 
basin, form a series of six cartouches, in each of which is engraved 
part of the inscription, as follows: — /^icA^ \Jopson \ Elder \ Brother \ 
of this I House 1749 | . On the base are also rudely incised the 
initials r^e- 

The dimensions are : — Total height to stag's antlers 10, to rim 
of basin or cup gj. Diameter of basin 5 by 4^, of base 4J. 

There are no hall marks. 

Three Beakers. 

Two of the beakers are ornamented with chasing, the other is 
small and plain. 

The larger of the two chased beakers is a fine vessel, with the 
chasing well executed. Round the upper part is an interlacing 
strap, with floral devices which spread downwards. At the lower 
part of the vessel, in three places, is chased a bird, in different 
attitudes of rising on the wing. In small cursive lettering round the 
upper rim of the beaker is inscribed : — The gift ofnf Richard parkins 
an elder Brother of the Trent ty house of Kingston vpon hull 2^th of 
September^ 1655. 

Height 7 J, diameter of mouth 4f. of foot 3f. 

Three hall marks, (i) A sprig. (2) A crowned rose. (3) Capital 
Roman P (Dordrecht, seventeenth century). 

The smaller of the chased beakers is also a very good specimen of 
its kind. It has interlacing floral and scroll work round the upper 
rim, but there are no birds round the lower part. It is inscribed 
Domus Trenetatis 162 1.. Height 6 J, diameter of mouth 3I, of base 

Four hall marks on the base, viz. : (i) HR under a crown, and 
in a plain shield. (2) Shield of three crowns. (3) HB with a mullet 
below. (4) indistinct. These are somewhat blurred in the striking, 
and the third and fourth marks look as if they had been struck over 
some previous marks. So far as the marks are plain, they are those 
of Kingston-upon-HuU. 

The remaining beaker is plain ; it is inscribed \—The Gift of Mr 
fohn Ellicar to the Trinity House in Hull, and it also bears the 
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initials I £ -^f EM. Height 3 J, diameter of mouth 2fy of 
base 2|. 

Three hall marks : — (i) Shield with three crowns. (2) E.M. (3) 
Shield with three crowns (Kingston-upon-Hull circa 166 5-1 680), 

Tumbler Cup. 

This is a plain shallow tumbler with a rather flat base. On one side 
is engraved a shield of arms, with mantlings and crest as follows : — 
A chevron between three bucks (trippantl). Crest, A stag's head 
couped. It is further inscribed : — Ex dono Joshue Greene Fratris 
Domus Trinitatis in Kingston Super Hull Anno Domini 1689. 

Height 2J, diameter at mouth 3|. 

Three hall marks grouped on the base : — (i) Shield with three 
crowns. (2) T.H. (3) Shield with three crowns (Kingston-upon- 
Hull circa 1 650-1 690). 

Two Barrel or Tun Cups. 

These two vessels are generally alike, although of different sizes, 
and with somewhat different detail of ornament. They each consist 
of two cups of thin silver, which, when joined together, form silver 
barrels or tuns. They are described in the inventory as "Cups 
tun-wise.'* 

The larger of them is inscribed : — The Gift of M^ Rol^ Leamon To 
y* Trinity House, 

Height 7, of each half barrel or cup 3 J, diameter of bases 2 J, of 
mouths 3. The smaller is inscribed : — The gift of M^ fames Liipton 
an elder Brother of this house. And on each end are the initials T. P. 

Height 5 J, of each half barrel or cup 3, diameter of bases ij, of 
mouths 2\, 

Neither of them bears any hall marks, they are foreign, and 
probably German seventeenth century work. 

Two Large Goblets — A Pair. 

These have bowls somewhat of semi-oviform outline. They are 
elaborately chased with festoons, and cartouche shaped spaces 
surrounded with flowers and loops of scroll. 

Each has among the ornamentation an engraved crest and shield 
of the arms of the Hull Trinity House, viz. : — an anchor^ the flukes 
in chief surmounted by a fesse charged with three estoiles. Crest, a 
dexter arm couped at the elbow, and grasping an oar^ with the motto, 
SPES super svdera, &c. (sic) 

The stems are of baluster outline with moldings, the bases plainly 
sloped and molded. 

One of the goblets is inscribed The Gift of Ricffi Bell Esq 12 
Apr, 1777 In Memory of his Father Mr Th^ Bell Sixty Six Years 
Brother of this House, The other goblet has the inscription : — The 
Gift of Sir S, Standidge four times Warden of this House &* Mayor 
of the Town Nov 1795 and same time warden of this house. 

The dimensions are the same. Height 9, diameter of bowl 4J, of 
foot 3 J. 

Neither vessel bears any hall mark. 
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Tazze. 

There are several of these graceful cups, some of them plain, others 
with different degrees of ornamentation. 

Taking the ornamented tazze in order of size, the first is one 
which has the bowl covered with wavy flames, foliage, and floral 
ornament, the ground being filled with the reticulated pattern com- 
monly described as "engine turning." The foot is chased with 
foliage and floral devices. This tazza is inscribed : — Domus Trenitatis 
1617. 

Height 6 J, diameter of bowl 3^, of foot 2f . 

Four hall marks : — (i) T.F. in monogram. (2) leop. hd. cr. (3) 
lion P.G. (4) Lombardic V (London. 16 17). 

The second tazza has the outside of the bowl, except a narrow 
edge to the rim, covered with "engine turning." The foot is 
scalloped downwards from the junction with the stem. It is 
inscribed : — The gift of M^* Susanna Woodmansie late wije of M"^ John 
Woodmansie late an elder BrcT of t/iis house. 

Height 6 J, diameter of bowl 4 J, of foot 3I-. 

Four hall marks : — (i) I. A. (2) leop. hd. cr. (3) lion P.G. (4) 
Lombardic H (London, 1605). 

The third tazza has the outside of the bowl plain, except that there 
is a narrow band of dots round the rim. The inside of the bowl is 
elaborately chased with conventional flowers and leaves, and the foot 
is similarly ornamented. This cup is inscribed : — The Gift of M^, 
John Leamon to the Trinity House of Hull March ^ i yif. 

Height 6^, diameter of bowl 4, of foot 2\. 

Four hall marks : — (i) perhaps H.B. in monogram. (2) leop. hd. 
cr. (3) lion P.G. (4) Lombardic M (London 1609). 

The fourth tazza has wavy flames round the bowl, the ground filled 
with " engine turning." The foot also has flames and rays radiating 
from the stem. On a plain edge surrounding the rim of the bowl is 
inscribed : — The gift of Lawrence Sceaylls merrener to the trenitie 
house in the yeare of our Lord i . . i. (sic). 

Height 5i, diameter of bowl 3^, of foot 2f . 

Four hall marks : — (i) TW or WT in monogram. (2) leop. hd. 
cr. (3) lion P.G. (4) doubtful, but probably Lombardic L (London, 
probably 1608). 

Of the plain tazze, one is of the ordinary date and character, but 
without ornamentation. It is inscribed Domus Trenitatis 161 7. 

Height 5f , diameter of bowl 3I, of foot 3 J. 

Four hall marks, (i) A B with something below in a pointed 
shield. (2) Leop. hd. cr. (3) Lion P.G. (4) Lombardic T 
(London, 1616). 

Five of the plain tazze form a set, stnd they are of some little 
interest on account of their very late date. The bowls are quite 
plain, the stems slight and much of the usual character, the bases 
well stepped and molded. Each tazze is inscribed The Gift of M* 
Lawrence Jopson an Elder Brother of this House 1724. 
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Height 6}, diameter of the bowls 3 J, of feet 2}. 

They each bear the same four hall marks, (i) I.E. (but not very 
clear.) (2) Leop. hd. or. (3) Lion P.G. (4) Capital Roman I 
(London, 1724). 

Besides these there is a set of twenty plain wine cups, which carry 
on the tradition of the tazza till quite the middle of the last century. 
The bowls have slight lips, and the stems are thick and clumsy. 
These cups are of different years, and were given by different 
persons, but they match one another very generally in shape and 
size. 

Height circa 4f, diameter of bowl circa 3 J, of feet circa 2 J. 

(To be continued,) 



(Bleaninfig from Close 1?oll0 of Ibenri? Km* 

BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 
Continued from Vol. /. {New Series)^ p, 113. 

/uly 21 (Worcester). The King gave 3 bucks in the forests of 
Rockingham and Clive to Hugh Wac, and on the ist Sept. following 
(at Clive) one in the bailiwick of John de Nevill to Richd. de 
Wautervill. 

Aug. 3. The Sheriff of Lines, commanded to permit the prior of 
Lenton (Roger) or the executors of Nics. de Lettres to dispose of 
his corn, etc., for the execution of his will, and similar command sent 
to the Sheriffs of Notts and Devon. 

Aug, 6. John de Nevill is commanded to keep safely the tres- 
passers whom he took in the King's forest, and to be diligent to take 
others, and on 1 2 Sept. he is commanded to cause the King's woods 
to be agisted, for swine if possible, if not for money. 

Aug, 29 (Northampton). Royal command to take 60 does and 
20 bucks to be taken in the forests of Rockingham, Saucey, and 
Clive, and put in the park at Northampton. 

Aug, 30 (Geitinton). The Sheriff of Rutland commanded to 
cause an extent to be made of the lands of Alan de Pasturs in Broc 
(Brooke) pledged to Deulecresse and Solomon, Jews of Stamford. 
The King on 3 Nov. following (at Woodstock) orders reasonable fine 
and terms of payment of his debt to the Jews, according to the extent 
made of his land at Broc 

Thomas, son of Peter, attorney of Richard, son of Peter v Walter 
Cole, and Katherine, his wife, and v, Willm. de Gardin and Agnes, 
his wife concerning land in the suburbs of Lincoln. 

Aug, 31 (Geitinton). The Sheriff of Northamps. to have timber in 
Saucce forest for joists and planks for the King's great chamber in 
Northampton Castle, and on the following day (at Clive) he is to 
have timber in Clive forest to make shingles, etc., for the king's stall 
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at Clive, and in Brikestoke forest to make the bay of the King's 
vivary at Brikestoke. 

Sept, I (Clive). The King commands John de Neville to cause 
the Friars Minors at Stanford to have 2 fusta (tops of pine trees ?) 
out of Clive forest to make stalls at Stanford of the gift of the King. 
The King gave permission to the Abbot of Croyland to take certain 
timber outside the park of Clive and Brikestoke for the work of his 
church at Croyland. 

Sept 2 (Croxton). Sheriff of Rutland commanded not to attach 
the body of Robt. le Buttiller, nor lay hands on his lands, etc., on 
account of the accusation of the death of Peter de Cralseden, because 
he is attached for the said death in the co. of Leicester by Alice, the 
widow of the said Peter. 

Sept 7. Grant of market to Canon of Lincoln to have a market 
at his prebend of Bynnebroc, and a fair there on the eve, day, and 
the morrow of the decolation of St. John Baptist (29 Aug.) 

Eudo de Saleby, attorney of Hamo, Abbot of Louth Park (Cister- 
tians, founded in T139 by Alexander, Bp. of Lincoln) v. Willm. 
Mouns concerning land in Saltfleetby. 

Sept 10 (The Peak). Sheriff of Lincoln commanded to distrain 
all who owe arrears to Walter de Evermue for the time he was 
sheriff of Lincolns, 

Robt. le Francis, attorney of Thos. de Cunningholm v, Richd. 
de Ardern, and the parson of Thedelethorp, and many others, con- 
cerning land in Thedelthorp. 

. Sept 21 (Tewkesbury). Sheriff of Northamps and other Sheriffs 
are commanded to proclaim that no one shall fish in streams, and 
also to cause bridges to be repaired ready for ihe King's coming. 

Sept 30 (Woodstock). Prior of Spalding is requested to deliver 
to the bearer the two hawks which he has given to the king. 

20th (1235-6). 

Oct. 27 (Westminster). Royal assent to the election of Richd. 
Bardenay, late cellarer of, as Abbot of Croyland (died 1247), and 
seisin of the abbey, etc. 

Nov, 12 (Clyve). Deliverance on bail from Pilton prison of Willm, 
son of Geoffrey, Ralph, son of Robert, Simon, son of Ralph, and 
Robt. de Legh, having been accused by Susanna, widow of Everard, 
son of Geoffrey, of the death of the said Everard, Rutland. 

Nov. 13 (Peterboro*). Sheriff of Lincolns commanded to cause a 
coroner to be elected in the place of Hugh de Haringt(on), who is 
sick. 

Noti. 13 (Buggesden, Bugden). Grant to J., Earl of Chester and 
Huntingdon, of 10 does and 3 bucks in Rockingham forest, to stock 
his park at Foderingheye. 

Robt. Chamberlain, attorney of Willm, Earl of Albermarl, v. Simon 
de St. Licio, concerning land in Stratton (Stretton), Rutland. 

Nov. 17. Sheriff of Lines, commanded to take and imprison Robt. 
de Heyles, who was present at the robbery and wounding of Thos. de 
Sprotton at -Bernewell, Cambs. 
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Nov, 19 (Northampton). Bailiffs of Northampton commanded 
not to permit a market or fair (except the next fair) in future to be 
holden in the church yard or church of All Saints, but in the waste 
ground on the north side thereof. 

Nov. 27 (Writel). The King granted the Nunnery of St. Michael, 
without Stanford, exemption from payment of the Kings aid, also the 
religious houses (Nuns) of Lekeburne (Legborne) (Cistertians, re- 
moved in 1205 from Keddington, founded before 1150 by Robt. 
Fitz Gilbert de Lekebourne); Grenefeud (Greenfield), (Cisleitians, 
founded by Eudo de (ireinesby and Ralph de Aby, his son, in 1153); 
Gotun ( ? Gotham, Cistertians, founded temp. Stephen) ; and St. 
Leonard, without Grimsby (Benedictines, founded before 1185). 

Dec. 9 (Reading). Earl of Gynes and Bethun, advocatus, per- 
mission to hunt, etc., in the King's forest of Rockingham. 

Dec. 1 1 . Grant of 2 does in the King's foreign wood of Cly ve to 
Willm, Earl Warenne. 

Dec. 22. Reasonable tallage from the men of the soke of 
Waltham (Line.) who are in the hands (or service) of John, son of 
Phillip. 

Dec, 30 (Mere well). Grant to Willm de Marmiun of his land in 
Thorinton (Lines.) as he had when he was disseised thereof, because 
he was said to have been with the King of France. 

Jan, 13 (Rochester). Sheriff of Lincolns. commanded not to dis- 
train the cell of Freiston for the King's aid, the said Abbot having 
paid a fine of 30 mks. for himself and his said cell for such aid. 

[This cell of Benedictines, founded in 1114 by Guyde Croun, and 
was subordinate to Croyland Abbey.] 

Jan, 20 (Westminster). The King's peace, etc., having been 
satisfied, pardon to Thos. de Sprotton for robbing and wounding 
Robt. de Hayles (Lines.) 

Jan, 23 (Woodstock). Gift of 3 bucks in Rockingham forest to 
Hugh de PateshuU, Treasurer. 

Jan, 28 (Merton). Prior and Monks of Spalding be granted free 
warren in their demesne lands in Spalding, Pyncebeck, Weston, and 
Multon. 

Herbert de Saltfleteby, attorney of Grace de Insula v, Thos. de 
Scoting, concerning customs in Heyneton and Barcwurth, Line, and 
V, Durand de Grymesby and Agnes, his wife, concerning a tenement 
at Grimsby. Achard le Tayloyr, attorney of Gunnilda, his wife v. 
Richd. Marescall, concerning a messuage at Stanford ; Thos. de 
Totinton and Robt. de Halton, attorneys of the prior of Spalding v, 
Willm, son of Ralph, and Lucy, his wife, concerning lands in Pince- 
bec ; Adam Tuschet and Gilbert, son of Ralph, attorneys of Hu^h 
Paynel v, John, son of Willm, concerning lands in Westrasyn, all m 
CO. Line. 

Feb, 25 (Woodstock). Respite of outlawry to Willm, son of 
Willm, for the death of Robt. le Tallur, in co. Line. 

Mch, 6. Grant to the Friars Minors and Friars Preachers, N'pton, 
5 oaks each for fuel, 5 in La Salcey forest, and 5 to the Prior of St. 
Andrews, Northampton, for shingles to cover his houses. On the 
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31st, timber in the same forest to the Friars Preachers, Northampton, 
for their refectory. 

April . . . Seven oaks in Satel' and 8 in the park of Brikestock 
for building his (Earl Warenn's) manor (house) of Wadenho, and on 
19th Sept. following the King gave him forty bream in the vivary of 
the Fobs to stock his vivary at Pontefract. 

May 9 (Mortelak). Deliverance on bail of Joceus, son of Geoffrey, 
being accused of breach of the peace in co. Lincoln. The King 
commands the Justices for the custody of the Jews to cause an extent 
of the land of Mar' de Paris in Lincoln pledged to Jews to be made, 
reasonable fine and terms assigned for payment of the debt. 

May 22. The King commands John de Colemere to buy wines at 
the fairs of Boston for the King's use. On June 10 following, he is 
commanded to cause 40 casks so bought at these fairs to be carried 
to York and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Jum 10 (Winton). Alexander Bacum, keeper of Boston fairs, 
commanded to value and retain for the King's use all the chattels 
and wines of Ernald de Perezod, who is convicted of heresy. John 
de Gizorz, citizen of London, a creditor of his for ;£^86, is to keep 
the same for the King's behoof, and the Sheriff of Norfolk and 
Suffolk commanded to arrest and retain for the King's behoof any 
chattels and wines of his which may come into his bailiwick. 

June 17 (Clarendon). R., Bp. of Lincoln, commanded not to 
attempt anything against the King's crown and dignity by permitting 
clerks in his diocese to proceed in the ecclesiastical courts in pleas 
which ought to be answered in the king's court. Justices of the 
Bench are commanded not to permit the royal right to be de- 
teriorated, &c., as above. 

{To be continued.) 



(Sluarterti? 'ttotea on Hrcbaeoloaical proareea 

anb Development. 

The Kent Archaeological Society's excavations outside the Roman 
Castrum at Richborough have elucidated the approaches to the stronghold, but 
have not produced any discovery of great interest. The most remarkable result 
was the unearthing of a mass of stored wheat that had been burned while in 
store. It had been thoroughly threshed and well winnowed before being laid up 
in store. Evidently the granary had been burned down. This supports, to some 
extent, Mr. Roach Smith's theory that Richborough was a place at which tribute 
corn from Britain was stored by the Romans, for export thence to other portions 
of the Empire. 

Thanks to the energy of Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., the Roman coffin of lead, 
which the Vicar of St. Margaret's, Plumstead, caused to be re-interred in the 
cemetery there, has been exhumed, and deposited in the Maidstone Museum, the 
human skeleton which it contained being duly re-interred in the cemetery. This 
good result was not obtained without a faculty from the Bishop of Rochester. To 
obtain the faculty, Mr. Payne, assisted by the Mayor of Rochester (Mr. Levy, a 
barrister-at-law), and Mr. A. A. Arnold, of Rochester, had to satisfy, by means 
of affidavits, the kindly Chancellor of the Diocese, Mr. Dibdin, who made every- 
thing as easy for the applicants as the law would permit him. This very perfect 
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leaden coffin can now be seen by anyone at the Maidstone Museum. Engravings 
of it have appeared in the Graphic and in the new Guide to Maidstone Museum , 
and it is fully described, with illustrations, in the 17th volume of Atchaologia 
Cantianay which is now issuing from the press. 

That volume also contains (among a large number of papers) Mr. Cowper's 
transcript of the valuable accounts of the churchwardens of St. Dunstan*s, 
Canterbury, from a.d. 1508 to 1580, and 80 pages of Canon Scott Robertson's 
Parochial Inventories of Kentish Church Plate, from *' Acrise '* to *' Canterbury 
Cathedral." 

The Kent Archaeological Society's Annual Meeting in 1888 will be held at 
Hythe. 

The death of Robert Furley, Esq., F.S. A., author of ihe History of the Weald 
of Kent, is a great loss to Kentish Archaeology. 

* * * 

During some draining operations which were recently being carried on at 
CowicK Barton, in the Parish of St. Thomas, Exeter, the workmen came, 
about two feet from the surface, upon a stone coffin. Eastward of the coffin was 
found a stone-walled grave, lined with a hard cement of a whitish colour ; this 
grave contained human remains. Other bones ivere found near by, and the remains 
of a leaden chalice, as well as some tiles. The coffin is well made, apparently of 
Portland stone, and of the 13th century. The cover was cemented down, and is 
of one block, and a cross fleury is carved throughout its length. The coffin is 
6ft. 9in. long and loin. deep. Its external width is 2ft. 6in. at the head, and ift. 
7in. at the foot, and 2ft. high. There was nothing found in the coffin but bones, 
nor was there anything connected with the interment to give a clue to the identity 
of the person buried. It was at first thought that this discovery determined the 
site of the Church of St. Andrew, belonging to the alien priory of Cowick. This, 
however, is not so, and the better opinion is that the place where this coffin was 
found is the cemetery of the chapel of St. Michael, used by the inhabitants of 
Cowick before the consecration of the church and graveyard of St. Thomas by 
Bishop Staffi}rd in 14 12. The Bishop stipulated that the parishioners were to 
maintain in good order the ancient cemetery of St. Michael. Evidently they have 
not fulfilled their trust. 

« ^ « 

The Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society have drawn up 
an excellent programme for the year 1888. On January 13th, Mr. William 
Cudworth reads a paper on " Abraham Sharp, Mathematician and Astronomer, 
with memorials of his family " ; on February loth, Mr. W. A. Brigg reads a 
paper on *' The Riddlesden Halls " ; on March 8th, Professor Federer discourses 
on "Dr. John Fawcett and his family*' ; and on April 13th, Mr. J. P. Pritchett, 
of Darlington, speaks to the Society on the wide subject of **The Percies." Of 
the summer excursions already mapped out, we shall speak in our next issue. 
Their winter session was well opened on the nth of last November, with a paper 
on the Boiling Family, by the President, Mr. T. T. Empsall ; the Boilings, 
though now almost extinct, were the most important family in the middle ages of 
the Bradford district. 

» * * 

The Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and ARCHiEOLOGicAL 
Society have sustained a serious loss by the death of their courteous and 
accomplished colleague, the Rev. Canon Weston, vicar of Crosby Ravenswortb, 
Shap, for forty years, and a member of the council of the society from its 
foundation in 1866. His lovely Westmorland vicarage was the centre of a 
district rich in archaeological remains of every era, prehistoric, British, and 
Roman, and no greater pleasure could be given to the Canon than to ask for his 
services as guide. The farm houses around were old manorial halls, with whose 
history, both architectural and family, his brain was replete ; a fine mediaeval 
church was in his care, and Shap Abbey was his especial pet. Of it he was 
preparing a plan and account, which was delayed in publication pending 
excavations at which Mr. St. John Hope was to assist. It is to be hoped the 
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executive of the local society will see that these do not fall through in con- 
sequence of Canon Weston's untimely death. He was just 68. His youngest 
daughter is the wife of Professor T. McKenny Hughes. 

* * * 

Great alarm was created recently by a report that the Giant's Thumb had dis- 
appeared from Penrith Churchyard. Great works have been recently projected 
in and about that churchyard, apparently without much regard to the Chancellor of 
the Diocese, and have had to be abandoned under legal pressure. The Giant's 
Thumb, though laid prostrate, will be re-erected in a substantial socket. It 
proved to be supported in the position it has recently occupied by fragments of 
17th century tombstone, and was probably put there, and so propped, when 
Penrith Church was rebuilt about 1720-22. The Thumb is the shaft of an early 
churchyard cross, with knot work, but the odd notion prevails in Penrith that its 
original position was the top of the western gable. 

* * * 

The Powys-Land Club put forth last October the second part of the twenty-first 
volume of its Historical and ARCHiCOLOGiCAL Collections relating to 
Montgomeryshire, which worthily sustains the literary reputation of this 
hardworking provincial association. Its two hundred pages contain a further 
instalment of the early Montgomeryshire wills from Somerset House — Herber- 
tiana, some interesting particulars relative to the great Montgomery family of that 
name, hallowed by their connection with George Herbert, the poet — An account 
of a Montgomery Election Petition of 1685 — The Family of Blayney, by Mr. 
Rowley Morris — A continuation of the History of Welshpool — Another instalment 
of Mr. T. £. Pryce's excellent account of the half-timbered houses of the county, 
with two illustrations — and a variety of smaller articles of much interest and 
merit. 

« « « 

Most of the London ARCHiCOLOGiCAL Societies have reassembled after the 
Autumn recess, and have begun work, either in having papers read, or in issuing 
parts of their journals. The St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society, meeting 
near the great Cathedral, maintains good progress, and has lately published one 
of their parts with excellent illustrations. A recent subject discussed was the " City 
Companies," viewed by the lecturer from the light of the early existence of 
several of the companies as religious guilds, a point of history that was ably 
treated by the late Mr. Toulmin Smith in a publication of the Early Englisn 
Text Society, an essay which forms a standard reference authority. The loss of 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., as one of the Vice-Presidents of the St. Paul's 
Ecclesiolc^cal Society, and as a contributor to its papers, will be long felt, 
associated as he also was with the foundation of the " £cclesiol(^cal Society" 
(Cambridge, Camden) of days long past. 

There is plenty of work for any London antiquaries in the constant revealing 
of "old bits " by the removal of buildings, and in this the Middlesex Society 
is supposed to take its full share. The destruction of the French Huguenot 
Church, St. Martin's-le-Strand, has disclosed an ancient Roman wall, decorated 
with lines of tiles ; it is a question whether this is the original wall of the city. In 
our next communication we shall be able to report with certainty. 

A society which is doing good by saving from destruction inscriptions and 
removal of monuments, is the ** Society for Preserving the Memorials 
OF the Dead." From recent reports such seems to have been the case in the 
retention of some of the City Church memorials, which were threatened with 
disappearance. Even if actual effect is not immediately gained, the existence of 
these societies tend to check the abundant zeal of those who would *' improve " 
everything to the loss of all historical and antiquarian interest. 

* * * 

The wide-spread character of the useful work done by the Society for 
Preserving Memorials of the Dead may be gathered from the agenda of 
the last meeting of the CounciV on December 7th, when reports were considered 
in the following cases : Somerleyton Church (Suffolk), Jennegan tomb ; 
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Landwade Church (Cambs.)> Cotton tomb ; Sprowston Church (Norfolk), Adam*s 
tomb; Thorpe Mandeville Church (Northants.), Kirton monument; Sheriff 
Hutton Church (Yorks.), tombs of Edward, Prince of Wales, and of John de 
Thwenge ; East Shefford Church (Berks.), Fettiplace tomb and effigies; and 
Colmer Church (Hants.), Compton tombs. 

* * * 

The Winter Session of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society 
made an excellent beginning at the October meeting, when Professor Boyd- 
Dawkins took the chair. The Chairman made some valuable remarks with respect 
to the derivation of art in the Runic crosses and in Irish MSS. His opinion was 
that knot-work ornament originated with Germanic tribes, and that the Irish 
Missionaries learnt the art from Germanic sources ; their Christianity being 
derived from Gaul, and Gaul at that time being under the influence of these 
tribes. The Rev. £. F. Letts, however, pertinently asked how the fact that 
there were so few traces of this ornament to be found on English crosses and 
churches, if this were the case, was to be accounted for ? The Professor's answer 
that this ornamentation had been destroyed in England somewhat begged the 
question. We do not say that Professor Boyd-Dawkins' theory is wrong, but it is 
not yet by any means substantiated. We doubt not that after a year or two more 
of patient investigation, that either the Rev. G. F. Browne or Mr. Romilly Allen 
will be able to set this matter at rest. The Professor was more in his element 
when discoursing on the excavations of Romano-British Villages in Wiltshire, 
undertaken in such a princely way by General Pitt Rivers. 

At the November meeting papers were read by Mr. S. Andrew, on *' Ancient 
Crosses in Oldham," and by Mr. G. Esdaile on "Were the Romans acquainted 
with Ireland ? " Mr. W. H . Heathcote described the finding of the ancient 
canoes and other relics at Preston. 

The best feature at the December meeting was a paper by the Rev. S. H. 
Parkes on ** Astrologers in Lancashire and Cheshire." He remarked that most of 
the astrologers of the two counties belonged to the 1 6th and 17th centuries, the 
most famous of whom was Dr. John Dee, at one time warden of Chetham College. 
In the reign of Queen Mary he was charged with seeking to compass Her 
Majesty's death by magic, but was acquitted. Under Queen Elizabeth he was 
employed to counteract the spells of sorcery against the Queen, and with Her 
Majesty's patronage he attained his greatest prosperity. He calculated the 
Queen's nativity, and was even consulted to find a propitious day for her 
coronation. During his continental travels he was denounced by the Pope as an 
impostor, and banished from Prague. In his 69th year. Dee was presented with 
the wardenship of the Manchester College. In 1604 he quitted Manchester, and 
retired to Mortlake, where he died at the age of 81. 

* * * 

The last issue of the Archaologia (vol. 50, part ii.), by the Society of 
Antiquaries, is an excellent one. "Further notes upon excavations at 
Silchester" abound in interest for Romano-British antiquaries, and is most 
admirably illustrated. Canon Church contributes a highly original paper on 
"Reginald, Bishop of Bath (ii 74-1 191), his episcopate, and his share in the 
building of the Church of Wells." Two inventories of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul, of the respective dates of 1245 and 1402, are now, for the first time, 
printed and edited by Dr. Sparrow Simpson. 

At the ordinary meeting of the Society on December 15th, the Rev. Canon 
Church, F.S.A., read a paper on "Jocelin, Bishop of Bath (1206- 1242)." The 
promised paper by the Assistant Secretary (Mr. W. H. St. John Hope) on the 
** Stall-Plates of the Knights of the Order of the Garter," will be looked forward 
to with much interest by all of the Fellows who are interested in heraldry. 

* * * 

A work is under projection to deal with the old seals, both civic and ecclesiastical, 
of the County of York, to be entitled SiGiLLA Eboracensia. We understand 
that a beginning will shortly be made with the grand series of archiepiscopal 
seals of the northern province, two or three of which have been nicely engraved 
by the Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
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The Rev. Canon Raine will shortly issue, through the Surtees Society, an 
account of the once great Hospital of St. Leonard, York, chiefly based on 
documents, circa 1290, from the Lichfield Chapter muniments, of which the Rev. 
Dr. Cox (who recently arranged these MSS.) has procured him the loan. These 
documents evidently reached Lichfield through Bishop Walter de Langton, who 
was for some time Master of St. Leonard. Canon Raine is sure to make good use 
of them, so we may expect ere long to have a valuable volume that will give us 
more insight than we now possess of the inner economy of a large medieval 
hospital. 



The last two meetings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society do not seem 
to have been quite so interesting as usual. Perhaps there is a little reaction after 
the learned energy lately shown by the recent President, the Rev. G. F. Browne, 
whom we beg to congratulate on his election to the Disney Professorship of 
Archaeology. We trust and expect that he will in that chair do something to turn 
away the current of thought for a time from Greek art, and will try and interest 
Englishmen more in their own country. The Society had a valuable gift in 
November from Professor C. C. Babington, who presented a collection of 250 casts 
of medieval seals relative to Cambridge and the neighbourhood. 

# ♦ * 

At the last monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquarians of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (November 30) Dr. Bruce discoursed on various inscribed and sculp- 
tured stones of the Roman period, that had just been given to the Society by 
Sir Edward Blackett, Bart., and which used to be at his seat at Matfen Hall. 
The Society has lately given a good deal of attention to church plate. There is a 
considerable ecclesiological element in the promised papers of the winter session. 
That indefatigable worker, Mr. St. John Hope, who '* turns up " in connection 
with almost all our active provincial societies, has promised a paper on ** Hulne 
Abbey." 

♦ ♦ * 

The annual journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society will be ready for issue to the members by the end of 
January. It promises to be of exceptional interest. Lord Vernon has submitted 
a most interesting MS. rhymed chronicle (of Jacobean date), pertaining to 
the settlement of the Vernons at Sudbury, to the editorship of the Rev. Dr. 
Cox ; it contains many curious pictures of the time, especially pertaining to litiga- 
tion. Sir George Sitwell, Bart., contributes a valuable account of Derbyshire 
iron-working in the 17th century, drawn from family papers. The Rev. Charles 
Kerry has a good account of Horsley Castle ; Mr. Pym Yeatman discourses on 
Derbyshire Recusants; and Mr. Hart, F.S.A., continues his abstracts of the 
Derbyshire Fines. Among other new contributors will be Mr. Albert Harts- 
horne, F.S.A., who has lately taken up his residence at Brad bourne Hall, and 
whose presence in the county ought to give an additional impetus to genuine 
archaeology. 

The Annual Meeting of members will be held on February 8th, to be followed 
by a Conversazione. 

' t9 9 Tft 

We are rejoiced to hear that Mrs. Arthur Anson, who has recently succeeded to 
the Cat ton estate, in the parish of Croxall, Derbyshire, is about to supply a much 
needed want, by rebuilding the chapel of Catton. The ecclesiastical history of 
Catton is rather remarkable. There was a church on the manor about iioo, the 
tithes of which were granted by Nigel de Albini to the Priory of Tutbury. But 
about 30 years later Catton was declared to be part of Croxall. At the Reforma- 
tion, Catton chapel fell into disuse, if not complete decay ; but it was rebuilt by 
the Horton family, and reconsecrated just before the Commonwealth. About the 
year 1744 >^ ^^^ accidentally destroyed by fire. The rude Norman font and the 
17th century bell of the old chapel siill remain at Catton, as well as various 
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moulded stones that are said to have pertained to it, and which have been recover- 
ed from the bed of the IVent during recent years. 

* * * 

The grand Runic Cross at Ruthwell, we are glad to say, has now been 
placed under cover, in a recess adjoining the parish church, in order to preserve it 
uom further deterioration. The monument has now been brought under the pro- 
visions of the Act for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments. H. M. Commis- 
sioners of Works, on the advice of General Pitt- Rivers, Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, have promised a grant of £$o towards the fund, and ;£'250 has been 
subscribed. About ;f 20 is still needed to complete the work in a satisfactory 
manner, and it would be but graceful if English archaeologists interested in such 
subjects, were to contribute this last share. The Rev. J. MacFarlan, The Manse, 
Ruthwell, N.B., who has been most zealous and careful in guiding this good work 
to a successful close, will gladly acknowledge subscriptions. 

The Ruthwell Cross is of supreme interest. It belongs to the period of the 
Heptarchy, and is a unique memorial of the first great Christian age in Britain. 
For twelve centuries, through many vicissitudes, it has testified, through good 
report and ill, of the Life of the Passion of Christ. Professor Stephens terms it a 
"folk-book in stone." We hope to gratify the readers of the Reliquary, in our 
next issue, by a detailed and illustrated account of this noble old testimony to the 
ancient faith. 

^ * * 

A most unfortunate mistake was made in a paragraph in the last issue of the 
Reliquary with respect to the restoration of the nave of Hope Church, 
Derbyshire. Mr. Abbott, who was the architect of the re-built chancel several 
years ago, was named as the architect of the recent work, whereas he has been 
dead for upwards of three years. The Editor desires to express his sincere 
regret that, through the carelessness of a correspondent, any allusion was made 
to the late Mr. Abbott. 



1?eview0 anb l^oticcs of Tlew Boofte^ 

\Publisher5 are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review^ as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers^ 

Christian Symbolism in Great Britain and Ireland : By J. Romilly 
Allen, F.S. A., Scot. Whiting &* Co, Medium 8vo., pp. xx., 408. Price 15s, — 
This remarkable volume on the early Christian Symbolism of Great Britain and 
Ireland before the 13th century, is formed from the Rhind Lectures in Archaeology 
for 1885. The lectures, which are six in number, deal respectively with early 
Christian Symbolism in foreign countries, Romano- British Period and Celtic 
Sepulchral Monuments, the High Crosses of Ireland and subjects on the heads, 
the High Crosses of Ireland and subjects on the shafts and bases, Norman 
Sculpture in the architectural details of churches, and the Medieval Bestiaries. 
Though all the chapters abound in proof of painstaking research and able 
marshalling of details, the two most interesting, because the most original, are the 
two last. The chapter on Norman Sculpture, from 1066 to 1200, is the first 
attempt to group together and to account for the great variety of carved detail in 
our ecclesiastical Norman work other than mouldings. Up to the time of 
the Norman Conquest, the art of Great Britain was of a Byzantine character, 
strongly tinged with Celtic influence, and but little affected either by the Saxon or 
Scandinavian element. There are those who have endeavoured to explain .\11 our 
quaint English sculpture through Scandinavian theories, but this work completely 
disproves all such fanciful derivation of English art. The only genuine example 
of a story from the Edda illustrated on a Christian monument is on the cross at 
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Kirk Andreas, in the Isle of Man, illustrated in this book, but described with 
considerable detail by Mr. Romilly Allen in the last number of the British 
Archaological Journal (vol. xliii., pt. 3. pp. 240-267). After the Conquest, 
Normandy took the' place of Ireland, as the source wlience all the art inspiration 
was to flow. Almost all the richly carved details of Norman churches belong to 
the time of Stephen and Henry II. (1135-1190), and they are generally to be 
found, not in great minsters or in important town churches, but in the small country 
churches of remote districts. Mr. Romilly Allen happily suggests that this is to be 
accounted for by the pulling down or complete reconstruction that was so con- 
stantly going on in the larger buildings to meet the increased requirements of the 
congregation, both in numbers and in change of taste and style, whilst the smaller 
parish churches were comparatively unaffected by either of these causes that 
obliterated so much of the past. In the last chapter, or lecture, the interest of 
the volume culminates in ** an endeavour to explain the apparently incongruous 
association of all kinds of animal forms with the most sacred symbols of the 
Christian faith, upon the pre-Norman sculptured stones, and the details of 
churches of the 12th century, and to show that these zoomorphic features are not 
mere grotesques, or freaks of fancy on the part of the designer, but were intended 
to convey a deep spiritual lesson to the minds of those familiar with their hidden 
meaning." Mr. Allen bases his system of interpretation on the medieval 
Bestiaries, which were descriptions of animals real and legendary ; with 
Christian morals drawn from their appearance and supposed habits. The earliest 
extant MS. Bestiaries are in Latm, and do not date back beyond the 8th 
century, but the greater part of the illustrated editions belong to the 13th or 14th 
centuries. No more, however, need here be said about the Bestiaries, as the 
readers of the Reliquary have already had the advantage of reading much upon 
that subject from our author (see article on "Yorkshire Porches," vol. I, new 
series, part 3). The value of this volume is most materially increased by the 
great profusion of the illustrations, numbering 154 in all; their number is 
wonderful when we consider the moderate price of the book. It is also most 
thoroughly indexed. Mr. Romilly Allen is to be congratulated upon having 
•produced th^ most original and valuable book of a popular character 
upon Christian archaeology in English of the present century. This is 
high, but richly merited praise ; the work is simple and unaffected, but shows 
signs of care and accuracy, and painstaking research on every page ; and when 
to this is added a considerable power of comparative arrangement, and of 
subsequent wise generalisation, the result is sure to be remarkable, and of 
exceptional worth. Surely a book like this, in these days of undoubted revived 
interest in Christian art, ought to have a wide circulation, and it is difficult to 
imagine that any purchaser could possibly be disappointed with his bargain. 
Nothwithstanding this eulogy, it need not be supposed that no slips, no mistakes, 
nor omissions, have been detected. Where would a poor critic be if none could be 
found ? The sort of printer's error in which some reviewers revel, is like that 
wherein a penny-a-liner wants to describe a lady at a ball as haying the figure of a 
Juno, and it comes out Jumbo. A little suspicion of possible bad grammar, and a 
few mistakes, may almost be taken to improve a book, inasmuch as they tend to 
show that the author is human. Of such improvements we detect a few ; Ham, for 
instance, is not in Derbyshire, though only just across the Dove ; and Timothy 
and Luke would have been rather astonished to find themselves classed (as Mr. 
Allen does on p. 30) with Simon and Judas among the twelve Apostles ! And the 
printer, too, worthily as he has played his part, is also determined to put his 
humanity on evidence. His little joke is to rightly print the author's name, " J. 
Romilly Allen," on the title page, and then to change the J into an obvious F on 
the handsome cover I Among the few hog-backed or coped Saxon tombs, we are 
surprised to find no mention of the Bakewell example removed by Mr. Bateman 
to Middleton. One of the most interesting instances of the evangelistic symbols, 
said to be the earliest genuine piece of carved Christian art in wood, is the book- 
stand of St. Radegunde (6th century) now preserved at a modern nunnery at 
Poictiers, and which we once had the rare privilege of examining ; it does not seem to 
be mentioned in this book in the account of early evangelistic symbolism. Nor do we 
see any reference to the great work of M. Rohault de Fleury, on La Messe^ pro- 
fusely illustrated, and of which the 5th volume has just been issued. When Mr« 
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Allen's next edition is called for, he will probably find it advantageous to consult 
this work. With the concluding words of Mr. Romilly Allen we are most 
heartily in accord : " The special subject with which we have been dealing is 
wholly ignored by those who are answerable for the management of our great 
public institutions. For instance, anyone whose sources of information were confined 
to the South Kensington Museum, would conclude that Christian art was first 
introduced into this country at the time that the Gosforth Cross (its only cast of a 
pre-Norman sculptured stone) was erected in the 9th century ; and that after that 
we lapsed into paganism until quite recently, when Mr. George Tinworth's 
bas-reliefs again popularised the religion which had long fallen into decay. 
Perhaps when the craze for Japanese pots and spindle-legged furniture dies a 
natural death at South Kensington, the authorities of that establishment may 
condescend to turn their attention to Christian art in Great Britain. As a remedy 
for the present very deplorable state of things, I would suggest that a separate 
Museum of Christian Archaeology should, without delay, be established, either at 
one of the Universities or in some large city," 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Sanctuaries : By Thomas John de Mazzinghi, M.A., F.S.A. Stafford-, Holden 
&* Co. Royal 8vo, pp. viii., 116. Price 7s. 6d. — Mr. de Mazzinghi, so well 
known to Midland antiquaries as the librarian of the William Salt Library, 
Stafford, has done a good work by issuing this painstaking book on Sanctuaries. 
Till now we had no single publication of any value on the subject of English 
Sanctuaries, and the student desirous of accurate information on this important 
national subject had to search through a variety of archaeological publications and 
general histories. This book, however, is no mere summary of the writings of 
others, though it shows a widespread general knowledge of the various writers, 
English and foreign, who have treated on the subject, but is also based on much 
fnformation not hitherto published, and comprises general reflections and 
estimates which prove that the author has a good and catholic grasp of the various 
important issues, criminal and ecclesiastical, involved in the old custom of 
sanctuary. When discussing the different meanings of the term sanctuary, Mr. 
de Mazzinghi tells us that it is the term used in the " Romish Church " for the 
easternmost part of the choir, where the altar stands ; this is rather a curious slip, 
for surely the term sanctuary for that part of the church is as common as the terms 
chancel or nave in the English Church. In the earliest Christian times any 
criminal might take refuge in any church, and be quit of their crime upon swearing 
immediately to leave the realm, a process that of course involved forfeiture of all 
goods. By degrees, however, sanctuary privileges were much narrowed, various 
crimes being exempted from the boon, and the places much circumscribed. In 
1540 eight towns — Wells, Westminster, Manchester, Northampton, Norwich, 
York, Derby, and Launceston — were declared to be sanctuaries, or permanent 
cities of refuge for those who in older times would have fled to a church, and 
subsequently to the nearest sea-coast. There was a governor of the fugitives in 
each of these places, who had daily to muster his men, who were not to exceed 
twenty in each town, and who had to wear a distinguishing badge when they 
appeared out of doors. On this part of his subject we think Mr. de Mazzinghi 
might with advantage have been a little fuller and clearer. In the 21 of James 
I. the privilege was wholly abolished. The general abolition of church sanctuary 
at the time of the Reformation was by no means an unmixed blessing, for the 
number of executions for capital offences in the time of Henry VIII. was 
altogether ghastly, being ninety-eight times annually in excess of what they have 
in the Victorian period. We entirely agree with our author's concluding 
paragraph of his valuable and interesting work : — 

**The legislators of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in interfering with 
chartered sanctuaries, did not approach their work with due calmness or exact 
discrimination ; after a period of vacillation, of partial reform, and of re-enact- 
ment, they cut away the entire tree ; with what result ? There was no longer any 
distinction between the dishonest and the unfortunate debtor. The quality of a 
political offence or of a criminal act was left to the harsh letter of an indiscriminating, 
often a cruel and barbarous law, and the innocent and the guilty were alike con- 
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founded in the penal consequences of the imputed crime. Even where the offence 
was clear, there was no longer the merciful privilege of the sanctuary which could 
interpose to mitigate the excessive or disproportioned penalties attached by the 
law to a conviction." 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The Story of Some Famous Books : By Frederick Saunders. Elliot Stock. 
Fscap. 8vo., pp. xii., 208. Price 4s. 6d. — This is another of those dainty little 
volumes of the ** Book Lover's Library," and worthy of its predecessors. The 
idea of the book is the garnering of the varied gossip (we use the word in no un- 
kindly sense) which tells the real or imaginary cause and origin of many famous 
books of different generations. It opens with Spencer, Chaucer, and Sidney's 
Arcadia, and following on, in due chronological progression, closes with Holmes, 
Whittier, and Tennyson. The result is a readable, pleasant, chatty little volume, 
an agreeable companion for a summer stroll through the meadows, or for a winter's 
restful hour of ease in the study chair. Some old friends, surely very famous in 
their degree, and of much weight in their generation, we miss with surprise, such, 
for example, as Jeremy Taylor, Keats, and Keble. Others find entry that might 
well be dropped from such a category, as the American Dana and the English 
Beckford. Other of Mr. Saunder's estimates seem strangely disproportionate, as, 
for instance, on John Fox, the martyrologist ; his bulky folios, their influence, and 
the highly artificial way in which their circulation was pressed, certainly make them 
famous ; but that the onward march of human progress and civil and religious 
freedom were accelerated by this heavy mass of spiteful inaccuracies is as non- 
sensical as it is untrue. The result of the *' Book of Martyrs" was to make the 
Elizabethan and Stuart persecutions of Romanists (which were as vile, though 
differing in degree, as the Marian, and infinitely more protracted) possible, and 
to materially help to put back spiritual freedom for a century after Fox's death. 
But for the most part this charming volume is not in any way polemical, and we 
heartily recommend it. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

How TO WRITE THE HISTORY OF A FAMILY : By W. P. W. Phillimore, M.A. 
B.C.L. Elliot Stock. Crown 8vo., pp. viii., 206. Price 4s. 6d. — This is the best 
compendious genealogist's guide that has yet been published, and Mr. Phillimore de- 
serves the thanks and appreciation of all lovers of family history. For the first time 
in a work of this kind, attention is directed, and valuable hints given, with regard 
to the scientific. aspect of genealogy ; that is, the attempt to record such biographical 
details as throw light on the mental and physical qualities of any given strain of 
the human race. This has been suggested by Mr. Galton's important work on 
" Hereditary Genius." The printed and manuscript sources for family history are, 
for the most part, well marshalled and brought up to date. The miscellaneous 
sources of information are well treated of, and we are specially glad to see that 
Mr. Phillimore has something to say upon the history that may be gleaned from 
seals. In the references to books, we are sometimes surprised at omissions. For 
instance, in the chapter on "Surnames," surely Ferguson's "Teutonic Name 
System " ought to be mentioned ; it is of greater value than several that are 
named. Should there not have been some reference to the writer's indebtedness 
for the title and general idea of his work to its predecessor, ** How to write the 
History of a Parish " ? But we have detected no sins of commission, and the sins 
of omission are few and venial, and we can therefore, without reserve, commend 
Mr. Phillimore's book, and cordially wish it the success it deserves. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

La Messb, Etudes archeologiques sur les monuments : Par Ch. 
Rohault de Fleury. Vme. Volume. Paris : Librairie des Imprimeries Rhmies^ 
13, Rtu Bonaparte, Royal 4to., pp. 202. Price 85 francs.— This is the fifth 
volume of M. de Fleury 's magnificent and exhaustive work on the archaeological 
history of all that pertains to the Holy Communion, * ' commonly called the Mass.' 
It deals with Autels portatifs, Ciboires, Regna (couronnes votives), Croix 
liturgiques, Encens, Offertoria, et B^nitiers. The special feature of the whole of 
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this great work is the profusion and merit of the illustrations. There are actually 
ninety-five full-sized plates^ all carefully executed, and many of them containing 
various subjects on the same plate ; of the majority of the articles thus engraved 
it may be safely said that they are now illustrated for the first time. In addition 
to the plates there are a variety of wood cuts included in the letterpress. The 
plan adopted in the text is to give an account of the origin and use of that which 
is particularised in the sub-heading, and then to enumerate and describe the 
different known examples chronologically under successive centuries. This is done 
on a thoroughly catholic basis, and examples of old ecclesiastical art are cited or 
illustrated from Germany, Italy, Spain, England, etc., as well as from France. 
England receives her full share of attention. For instance, under the account of 
portable altars, mention is made of examples that there used to be at Jarrow, 
York, Canterbury, Exeter, Glastonbury, and St. Paul's London ; whilst among 
the plates is an excellent representation of the celebrated small portable altar of 
wood, plated with silver, found in the tomb of St. Cuthbert, at Durham, and 
described at length by Canon Raine in his life of that saint. There is also 
another plate descriptive of an altar slab of German workmanship of the I2th 
century, beautifully and elaborately wrought in porphyry, which is now at the 
South Kensington Museum. This work of M. de Fleury is so grand in design, 
and so admirably carried out, that it ought to find a place in all our chief English 
libraries, especially in those pertaining to the Dean and Chapters of our 
Cathedrals. The volumes are without a parallel, and therefore every ecclesiologist 
of enterprise shguld endeavour to obtain them. The scope of the work will be 
best gathered from the subjoined statement of the leading contents of the five 
volumes already issued, as well as of the three that have still to appear : — 

I** VOLUME, paru. — Avertissement. — Texte expliqu^ de la Messe. — Iconographie 

de la Messe. — Autels. 
II* VOLUME, paru. — Ciboria. — Retables. — Tabernacles. — Confessions. — Chaires. 
III« VOLUME, paru. — Ambons. — Chancels. — Jub^s. — Sacristies. — Piscines. — 

Choeurs. — Eglises. 
IV* VOLUME, paru. — Communion. — Pains eucharistiques. — Calices. — Pat^nes. — 

Burettes. — Cuillers. — Chalumeaux, etc. 
V* VOLUME, paru. — Autels portatifs. — Ciboires. — Regna (couronnes votives). — 

Croix liturgiques. — Encens. — Offertoria. — B^nitiers. 
VI» VOLUME, sous pr esse. — Lampes. — Chandeliers. — Livres liturgiques. — Lectoria, 

Lutrins. — Diptyques. — Paix. — Flabella. — Chauffoirs d'autel. — Cloches. — 

Orgues. — Vetements d'autel. — Corporaux. — Voiles. — Fleurs. 
VIP VOLUME, en priparation, — Amicts. — Aubes. — Ceintures. — Manipules. — 

Etoles. — Dalmatiques. — Chasubles. 
VIII* VOLUME, en preparation. — Chapes. — Voiles de mains. — Couleurs liturgiques. 

— Tonsure. — Pallium. — Surhumeral. — Crosses. — Anneaux. — Croix pectorales. 

— Peignes liturgiques. — Mitres. — Tiares. — Chassures. — Gants. 

We believe that we are right in saying that a few copies of the first volumes can 
still be obtained, and though the price of each separate volume is 85 francs, a 
special price may yet be secured in a limited number of cases for subscription to the 
whole series. It is preeminently a catholic work in its literal sense, and it should 
obtain catholic support. 

-©^-•^ ^^ ^^ 

Arch/eologic and Historic Fragments : By George R. Wright, F.S.A. 
Whiting <Sr» Co. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 176. Price los. 6d. — This small 
volume is a collection of papers originally contributed to the journal of the British 
Archaeological Association, but rewritten and amended. The seven papers or 
essays are very varied, for they deal with a MS. List of Plays for the year 1638, 
Sir Antony Browne and his Descendants, the Source and Nomenclature of the 
Thames, Sir Philip Sidney and.Ludlow Castle, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, and 
the Abbey of St. Albans, the Visit of Philip of Austria to Weymouth in 1 506, and 
Reculver. Here is food for varied antiquarian palates. To our mind, the most 
interesting article is the one that tells the tale of the involuntary landing of Philip 
of Austria and Juana of Spain at Weymouth through stress of weather, and the 
least worthy of reprinting is the article on the nomenclature of the Thames, of 
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v?liich an authority like Canon Taylor would soon make mincemeat. The paper 
on Sir Anthony Browne, standard bearer to Henry VIII., and his descendants, 
omits all reference to some of the most romantic incidents attaching to the 
chequered fortunes of the illustrious family of the Viscounts Montague. It is by 
no means impossible that the true claimant to this title is still living in very 
humble circumstances in Derbyshire. A few years ago, an old collier at the Lings, 
near Chesterfield, with most aristocratic features, was commonly styled by his maters, 
Lord Browne, or Lord Montague. From Anthony, baptized at Battle Abbey in 1620, 
eldest son of the 3rd Lord Montague, the Brownes of Lings claim to be descended. 
The outline of their story was long ago told in the Reliquary^ vol. v., pp. 193-7. 
We do not say that the several essays of this volume were not worth re-publishing, 
for each of them contains some thoughts of value, but Mr. Wright fails to make 
clear in the ** Prefatory Remarks " his design or intention in thus gathering them 
together. Indeed the opening chapter is most involved, and it is pleasant to pass 
on to the more lucid style of the essays. At page xii. there is a very long para- 
graph of a single sentence, occupying the whole of a page of twenty-six lines, 
with no other stops but commas all the way through. It is a most breathless 
effort to read it through, and after quietly doing so four or five times, we are 
completely at a loss to understand its meaning, save that it refers to the recent 
discoveries at Chester. Surely the printer must have been playing off on Mr. 
Wright a series of undetected tricks with regard to this wondrous paragraph ? 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The Church Bells of Kent : By J. C. L. Stahlschmidt. Elliot Stock. 
Crown 4to., pp. xiv., 455. Price 42s. — There are 1,953 church bells in the 
County of Kent, all of which are here described. Out of this large total there 
are but 98 pre-reformation bells, and 38 Elizabethan. This is a poor proportion 
of ** ancients," as compared with other counties further away from London, but 
double that of the bells of Surrey, which have also been treated of by Mr. 
Stahlshmidt. The smallness of the number of old bells near London is 
accounted for by the excessive energies of the founders of the 17th century, and 
by the mania for change ringing which obtained during the earlier part of the 
1 8th century. But though the proportion of "ancients is under 7 per cent, of 
the whole, Mr. Stahlschmidt has given a most interesting and readable book, the 
best that we have yet seen from his or other pens on bells. To campanists, 
anything printed by Mr. Stahlschmidt, a past master of the Worshipful Company 
of Founders, is always acceptable, but this volume will, we are sure, prove 
acceptable to general antiquaries, and also, we trust, to many a literary man of 
Kent interested in all that pertains to his county. Mr. Stahlschmidt is to be 
congratulated on possessing a pleasant, bright, natural style of writing, which, 
without being flippant, much enlivens his pages and makes them far more 
readable. The critical study of bells, whilst it upsets some legends, adds much 
fresh interest to others. ** Bell Harry," at the top of the centre tower of the 
Cathedral Church of Canterbury, which is now used for daily Matlins and 
Evensong (we wish, by the bye, that Mr. Stahlschmidt would follow the Prayer 
Book and correct spelling of ** Mattins," not " Matins," and thus set a desirable 
example to the many clergy who consult his books), has long been affirmed by 
tradition to have been the gift of Henry VIII., and to have been brought by him 
out of France. But, alas 1 it tells a different tale — "Joseph Hatch me fecit, 1635." 
However, for the comfort of believers in the tale, it is just possible that the 
origina^ " Bell Harry" may have been recast, and that this is the metal. Though 
the oldest of the present Cathedral ring of ten only dates back to 1726, the 
accounts of former Canterbury bells are full of interest. Prior Wybert, in the 
1 2th century, added a sixth immense bell to the five supplied by his predecessors, 
the entry concerning it being that he ** Signum quoque magnum in clocario posuit, 
quod triginta duo homines ad sonandum trahunt." Upon this Mr. Stahlshmidt 
remarks: ** This entry is quite conclusive of the fact that the bell in question was 
not rung in our English fashion with a rope, but in the continental manner by 
treading on a plank or planks fastened across the headstock. Thirty-two men 
men hanging on to a bellrope is clearly impossible." One secular bell is 
described in this volume, and is of peculiar and special interest. It is the Leeds 
Castle Bell> and has a quasi-church connection, for the " Evening Ave " or 
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" Curfew " peal has been rung upon it nightly for upwards of four and a half 
centuries. It bears the date of 1435, ^"^ ^ ^^^ ^^^y l^nown instance of old 
French workmanship in bells now in England. On the bell are three quaint and 
vigorous medallions of the Virgin and Child, the Crucifixion, and St. Michael ; 
they are reproduced in fac-simile as a frontispiece to this volume. The clock that 
accompanies the bell is of a like great age. It only remains to be said that this 
handsome book does credit to Mr. Elliot Stock as well as the writer ; it is 
copiously illustrated with woodcuts of initial crosses, founders' marks, letters, and 
devices, in addition to four full -page plates giving fac-similes of the lettering used 
by local founders. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Myths, Scenes, and Worthies of Somerset : By Mrs. E. Boger. GMrg^e 
Redway. Crown 8vo, pp. xii., 666. Price los, 6d. — This story of Somerset is 
full of varied interest of divers times. Mrs. Boger proves herself a diligent 
gleaner of everything pertaining to the county of Somerset, and has here brought 
together a series of slight sketches, chatty tales, and retold legends of the local 
saints, from the earliest days down to this nineteenth century. Bladud and Arthur, 
SS. Dunstan, Decuman and Keyna, Ralph Lord Hopton, and Admiral Blake, 
the Duke of Monmouth and Beau Nash, Provost Hawkins and Father Lowder, 
are but a few of the very miscellaneous names of Somerset worthies that gain our 
attention as we turn over these pleasantly written pages. Mrs. Boger is most 
honest and fair in giving her authorities for the interesting garland of west county 
fragrant lives that she has so charmingly gathered and woven together, so that the 
precise historical value and accuracy of some of her statements, with which we do 
not always agree, can be readly tested and duly appraised. It is obvious all 
through the volume that the author wishes to be fair, so that wjp doubt not that it 
is only owing to the sources consulted that there are so very many mistakes in the 
brief life that she gives of the Jesuit Father Parsons. The dates throughout, 
and the majority of the assertions with regard to him are wrong. We write 
with a considerable knowledge of the papers at the Public Record Office that bear 
upon his life and times, as well as with no little aquaintance with the county of 
Somerset. We are sure that Mrs. Boger will agree with us in thinking that no one 
of a differing faith should attempt to form an estimate of a man's life and work 
without reading what his co-religionists have to say of him, and we commend to 
her attention the account of Father Parsons in the 7th vol. of Records of the 
English Province of the Society of Jesus, She is also wholly in error in fol- 
lowing historians, who ought to have known better {e.g,^ Mr. Green), in the 
assertion that no layman suffered under the 1581 Elizabethan persecution act, the 
fact being that only two of the last twenty years of Elizabeth's reign were free 
from lay blood shed on the scaffold (hung, drawn, and quartered) under this very 
statute. We commend to her consideration on this point, as a sound Church of 
England source, an article on the Elizabethan Martyrs in the Church Quarterly for 
April, 1879. We can, however, pardon these bad errors, for religious prejudice 
has so long blinded even the best of our historians with regard to Elizabeth's reign, 
and they materially mislead others. On the whole, this work seems accurate, and 
is undoubtedly pleasantly written. It would be a nice addition to any library 
table for reading at stray half- hours, and surely in Somerset and the west it 
should command a large and ready sale. 

^•05 ^^ ^^ 

Epitaphs : By Old Mortality, jun. Ranken <Sr» Co, Fcap 8vo, pp. 271. Price 
IS. — At first we thought it would be best to let such a book as this severely alone ; 
but, on second thoughts, it occurred to us that a plain speaking paragraph might 
tend to deter other possible imitators of ** Old Mortality, junior," from a like 
trashy waste of time, and save others from the foolish squandering of a shilling. 
There have been very many collections of epitaphs printed, some good, some bad, 
and more of a moderate character, but never could a worse one have been issued 
than this wretched compilation. The title page tells us that it is a *' revised and 
enlarged edition ; " what it could have been before revision, imagination refuses to 
picture. The epitaphs are a miserable selection in themselves ; many of them are 
obvious inventions ; not a few are simply ascribed to a county, e.g.f " in a church- 
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yard in Somersetshire ; " some that are assigned to a special churchyard are 
certainly not there ; various well-known ones are given with irritating inaccuracy ; 
some are dirty ; and there is no kind of plan or arrangement, and, of course, no 
index. One or two instances must suffice as specimens hastily culled of the gross 
errors and blunders so thickly strewn throughout these pages. On page 23, a 
ridiculous non-existant epitaph to one Richard A. Prine, described as '* in a 
churchyard in Derbyshire," has the date of 1589 assigned to it, but the spelling 
and whole style are enough to show any schoolboy that it is not of sixteenth or 
even seventeenth century date. Immediately below it comes an epitaph **In 
Egam Churchyard, North Derbyshire ; " positively the same epitaph is repeated 
on page 103, with some variation of spelling, and is then assigned to **£garn" 
churchyard ; does the compiler mean Eyam, for there are no such places as those 
he names in the county of Derby. The epitaph at page 36, assigned to " St. Paul's 
Churchyard, Birmingham," belongs to St. Philip's, Birmingham. Absolutely the 
man even blunders when he gives the doggrel on Shakespeare's tomb ; he evi- 
dently does not know to whom it pertains, and says that it is in '* Stratford -on- A von 
Chuichyard," Really it is a shame that publishers can be found for such rubbish. 
However, they are equal to the occasion^ for the paper and type are worthy of the 
material. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The Church of the Holy Trinity, Long Melford: By E. Lauriston 
Conder. Dryden Press, J. Davy 6r» Sons, Royal folio, pp. xii., 96. Price 28s. — 
This is a noble work, well worthy of a noble church. It certainly is surprising, 
when we consider the fame that this Suffolk church has long achieved among 
antiquaries and students of architecture, that it should have been left till now 
without a true exponent. But it is distinctly a subject of congratulation that this 
has been the case, for otherwise it would not have fallen to Mr. Conder's lot to 
illustrate and describe its beauties, and it is impossible to think that the work 
could have fallen into better or more loving hands. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects recommended Melford Church as a subject for their annual measured 
drawing competition. Mr. Conder's drawings of this church won the silver medal 
of merit in 1886, and he then resolved on completing the series for publication. 
Mr. Conder's plates include the ground plan, five elevations, four plates of details, 
three of monuments, one of old stained glass, one of old oak screens, and one of 
sections of mouldings. In addition to these illustrations, Mr. J. D. Batten con- 
tributes an etching of an elaborate bas-relief of the Adoration of the Magi, which 
forms the frontispiece to the volume, and two sketches of details. Mr. Conder's 
drawings are marvels of accuracy and precision, and (knowing the church) we are 
specially struck with those descriptive of the celebrated Lady Chapel, with its 
three steep-pitched stone gables, so remarkable for the time at which they were 
erected. The most characteristic feature about this church is the great amount of 
space, unusual even in the later Perpendicular times, devoted to windows. There 
are no less than ninety-seven traceried windows in the church, exclusive of the 
modern tower. The thinness of internal effect now produced by all this glazing was, 
however, not contemplated by its builders, who never thought of these windows 
being filled otherwise than with painted glass. Still, as a whole, this great 
church, upwards of 150 feet long (exclusive of the Lady Chapel, which is as large 
as some of our small parish churches), is a noble specimen of the best stone and 
flint work of the eastern counties of the Perpendicular style. The interest of the 
church at Long Melford is so much heightened by the fact that the dates of its 
re-building are so accurately known — the church itself from 1479 to 1484, and the 
Lady Chapel about ten years later. The unsightly western tower of brick and 
cement dates from 171 1, when the old steeple was destroyed by lightning. Mr. 
Conder earnestly pleads for the erection of a tower worthy of the rest of the 
fabric. In many ecclesiastical works that are chiefly architectural, the letterpress 
is unequal to the drawings ; but no one can say that of this book. The letterpress 
is interesting and readable throughout, and gives evident proof of careful and 
accurate research. Such a work as this disarms criticism ; in the last five and 
twenty years we have read almost every work on English ecclesiology, and we 
never before read one with such complete satisfaction ; it is simply charming from 
cover to cover. 
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Calendar OF THE Tavistock Parish Records: By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
William Brendar ^ Son^ Plymouth. 8vo, pp. viii., 135. — This privately printed 
book has been edited and produced by the direction, and at the cost of, the Duke 
of Bedford. Besides the extracts from the Churchwardens' Accounts, which form 
the bulk of the volume, we have in an Appendix lists of the Abbots of Tavistock, 
of the Vicars of the parish church of the Blessed Eustachius of Tavistock, and 
of the Members for the Borough, as well as particulars of the Church Plate, and 
of the Register and other books, furnished by the present Vicar. The Tavistock 
accounts are very early, commencing in 1385, and Mr. Worth gives a fairly full 
calendar of them down to the end of the 17th century, followed by short abstracts 
oi Deeds and Associated Documents^ the earliest referred to being of the date 1287. 
These accounts and documents contain a vast amount of information with reference 
to the Parish Church and the town. Besides the High Altar, we find the Church 
had seven others, that it was strewed with rushes at the Feast of the Nativity of 
St. John Baptist, and that a fire was lighted in the cemetery on the Vigil of the 
Assumption, and there are many other entries of similar interest. The books and 
muniments have, it appears, narrowly escaped loss. Fifty years ago they were 
known to be in existence and were examined, but although often enquired for 
they were lost sight of until a year or two ago, when on the death of an old 
churchwarden his relatives handed a packet to the Vicar, which proved to contain 
the missing manuscripts. It is, unfortunately, a very common practice for church- 
wardens to take the parish books to their own houses, and on a change it must 
have frequently happened that the new churchwarden took possession only of such 
books and documents as he required, and the rest, instead of being returned to 
the parish chest, were taken no care of, thrown about as of no value, and 
eventually destroyed. This is the only way of accounting for the disappearance 
in very many places of church books and papers, except of very recent date. We 
congratulate the people of Tavistock on the recovery of these ancient books of 
account and deeds, and on their having provided for them, by the liberality of the 
Duke of Bedford, so admirable a calendar of the contents. But, Mr. Worth, oh ! 
Mr. Worth, why is there not an Index ? 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The Ancient Crosses of Dartmoor: By William Crossing. Exeter: 
lames G. Commin, 8vo, pp. xii., 132. Price 4s. 6d. — Dartmoor seems to be 
attracting more and more attention every year. Devonshire men, of course, know 
its charms well ; but a wider circle is now becoming fascinated. Not long since 
there was an article on Dartmoor in the English Illustrated Magazine from the 
practised pen of Mr. W. Pollock ; in the November Cornhill is another article, 
said to be by a former Rector of Lydford ; and we understand a new edition of 
The Perambulation of Dartmoor^ by the late Rev. Samuel Rowe — a volume which 
has inspired and furnished material for many a later writer — is in preparation. 
Mr. Crossing, in this volume, has taken up one of the many points of interest in 
this — as Carrington says — ** wild and wondrous region." About thirty crosses are 
mentioned by our author, either as existing or of which some evidence remains, 
and these are all fully described. But the book is much more than a mere account 
of these crosses. With it in his hand the traveller can make his way over the 
greater part of the Moor, for Mr. Crossing is not content to simply indicate the 
position of the various crosses, but he guides us in our search for them from point 
to point over the whole of Dartmoor, and consequently to very much more than 
the subjects of his book. Intending visitors should provide themselves with it. 
It contains a map — which will be, we are afraid, of but little use ; but the Ord- 
nance map is available — and some sketches, which we could have wished had been 
less rough and more accurate. Great credit is due to Mr. Crossing, and to Mr. E. 
Fearnley Tanner, the Secretary of the Dartmoor Preservation Association, for the 
trouble they have taken to raise sundry of the Moorland crosses. Their latest 
effort has been to collect the stones which formed the reputed tomb of Childe the 
Hunter — some used in a bridge, some buried in the heather and furze — and to 
re-erect the structure. Fortunately, drawings and tradition have enabled them to 
do this with accuracy. We should not omit to say that the Duchy authorities 
have given every facility in carrying out this most valuable work of legitimate 
restoration. 
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The Parish Registers of Kirkburton : Edited by Frances Anne Collins, 
William Pollard <Sr» Co.^ Exeter, 8vo, pp. xv., 300. Price 21s. — In this 
volume are printed the registers of the populous parish of Kirkburton, co. York, 
for upwards of two centuries, viz., from their commencement in 1541, down to 
1754. The closely-printed pages are not only a monument of patient and apparently 
accurate copying, but they also represent no small amount of search, for more than 
three thousand of the entries have been recovered from the official copies at the 
diocesan registry at York. The only adverse criticism that we have to offer per- 
tains to the introduction, wherein mention is made of a broken cross found in the 
rubble, and now preserved in Kirkburton chancel. It is assigned to the 4th 
century, and said to be a relic of the British Church. If, however, the poor 
engraving of it at the end of the introduction gives any true semblance of the 
cross, the date assigned is certainly too early by some two or three centuries. The 
11,133 entries of this volume, though not much diversified by the quaintness and 
original diffuseness that characterises not a few of our older parish registers, are by 
no means dull to the reader who may not be interested in Yorkshire genealogy. 
It is pleasant reading, surely, to find that John Cuttill was buried on the 30th of 
February, 1545-6 ; and it is pathetic to read, under 1643-4, that " Hester 
"Whitaker, wife of Gamaliell Whitaker, Viccar of Kirkburton, was slaine the xiith 
day att night January instant, and buried the xvth day." Tradition says that Mrs. 
AVhitaker was shot on the Vicarage staircase by one of the Parliamentary soldiers, 
who had come to take her husband prisoner ; the Vicar then surrendered, and was 
carried off to Manchester, where he died within a fortnight of grief and ill-usage. 
Mrs. Collins gives a variety of brief notes, all much to the point ; there is also a 
first-rate index. The book is a most excellent one of its kind. We are glad to 
know that the author purposes bringing out two more volumes to complete the 
registers, to which we hope to draw the attention of our readers as they are 
issued. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists : Thomas Dekker. Edited by 
Ernest Rhys. Vizetelly <5r» Co, Post 8vo, pp. xlvi., 474. Price 2s. 6d. — We 
are glad to welcome another of these excellently printed, carefully edited, and 
surprisingly cheap volumes of the '* Mermaid Series " of our old dramatists. The 
'* Shoemakers' Holiday," with which the volume opens, is as Mr. Rhys remarks 
in his interesting introduction, not only a hearty comedy overflowing with good 
humour, and displaying a genial interest in everything human^ but is **the most 
perfect presentation of the brightness and social interest of the everyday Eliza- 
bethan life which is to be found in the English drama." The realistic coarseness 
of much of Thomas Dekker's work, that was so characteristic of the age, and 
which deters many lovers of poetry from the study of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
does not prevent others from finding with frequency in his pages the true glow of 
poetic fire, and the simple though sustained dignity of the dramatic art. In some 
of his plays, gems of sweet thought flash forth at no rare intervals. A soul that 
could pen the subjoined quotation, surely had the power, if not dragged downwards 
by too earthly cravings, of achieving the very highest in poetry : — 

** Patience ! why *tis the soul of peace : 
Of all the virtues, 'tis nearest kin to heaven. 
It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e'er wore earth about Him was a Sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true Gentleman that ever breathed." 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany, Vol. III., pt. ii. : Edited by Walter 
Rye. Norwich \ A, H. Goose <5r' Co, 8vo, pp. 341 to 637. Price 7s. 6d. — Mr. 
Walter Rye's name has long been a household word in the eastern counties, 
especially in Norfolk, both for accurate and entertaining archaeological research. 
The ** Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany," under his editorship, and so largely con- 
tributed to by his pen, has done excellent service, especially in the semi-torpid 
state of the County Society. In a note at the end of this volume Mr. Rye tells his 
readers that, as the management of the Norfolk and Norwich Archseological 
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Society has now come under fresh management, and as there are ample s3mnptoms 
that its work will now be vigorously carried on, there is no need for a continuation 
of his Miscellany. The present part therefore closes the series. All credit is due 
to Mr. Rye for his decision, but having frequently enjoyed the pages of the 
Miscellany, and found in them such precise information, we cannot but feel some 
regret that the series is now closed. In this part are — The Town Close, Norwich, 
by Walter Rye, which is an analysis of the history of the Corporation from 
Domesday to 1742— Bibliotheca Martiana, a list of those lots in the great 
antiquarian library of Mr. Thomas Martin, pertaining to Norfolk, that were sold 
in 1773 — The Squire Papers, also by the Editor — A Norfolk Armoury of the 
Fifteenth Century, by the Rev. Edmund Farrer, of the unusually early date of 
1460 — Beeston Priory, by the Rev. Dr. Jessop, and its Foundresses, by the 
Editor— The Vocabulary of East Anglia, a sort of preliminary canter by the 
Editor, previous to his undertaking the editing of a new edition of Forby*s 
** Vocabulary of East Anglia " for the English Dialect Society — and a valuable 
article with copious extracts on Tolls Levied at the Lynn Tolbooth in the 
Thirteenth Century. An excellent conclusion to a valuable series. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

MAGAZINES.— The Western Antiquary, edited by W. H. K Wright, for 
the last three months has been full of interesting matter relative to Devon, Corn- 
wall, and Somerset. The most valuable articles are those by the Rev. Prebendary 
Randolph on "Ancient MSS. in Kingsbridge Church." Mr. Courtnay's accounts 
of Old Cornish Parliamentary Boroughs are most useful. A great many quaint 
and noteworthy scraps come to light in the ** Notes," " Queries," and ** Replies." 
Occasionally the illustrations are very poor, ^.g., the late Mr. Robert Hunt, 
F.R.S., in the December issue. Annual subscription, 8s. post free. 

The East Anglican, edited by the Rev. C. H. Evelyn White, F.S.A., a 
monthly which supplies ** Notes and Queries" for the counties of Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge, Essex, and Norfolk, continues its useful course, chiefly in connection with 
the county of Suffolk, though in its issues of next year some articles are promised 
on Norfolk Dialect Songs and on the Forest of Essex. Annual subscription, 5s. 
post free. 

Yorkshire Notes and Queries, edited by J. Horsfall Turner, is doing a 
humble but excellent work in the great shire. The quarterly number for October 
is of much interest, and contains several meritorious illustrations. This publication 
comprises four Yorkshire magazines in one, with distinct pagination — Yorkshire 
Notes and Queries ^ Yorkshire Folk Lore Journal^ Yorkshire Bibliographer^ and 
Yorkshire Genealogist, Annual subscription, 5s. 

The Book Worm. This is a new venture, published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
With it is incorporated the now defunct Book Lore. The first number came out 
in December ; it is only 6d. per month, and ought to secure a wide circulation. 
The opening number is tasteful and good. The contributors include such excel- 
lent names as Mr. Gomme, Mr. Wheatley, and Mr. Blades. Mr. Roberts's article 
on Grub Street in the first number, though dealing with a hackneyed subject, is, 
to our mind, the most attractive and valuable. 

-•5-o§ ^^ ^-05 

Books, etc.. Received. From Triibner & Co. we have received the useful 
quarterly issue of Index to Periodicals (July to September, 1887) ; from Messrs. 
Bemrose & Sons a variety of their excellent Calendars ; from Henry Gray, of 
Leicester Square, the second part of Gray*s Manual for the Typographical 
Collector and Genealogist ; from F. Edwards & Co. an instalment of the cheap but 
good pictures that they issue to subscribers under the title of the " Ecclesiastical 
Art Union ; " and from the Temple Company the first part of the Quarterly 
Review of furisprudenct^ edited by John Pym Yeatman. Messrs. Bemrose also 
send us Church Plate in Rutland^ by R. C. Hope, F.S.A. ; it is a reprint of last 
year's Reliquary articles ; with the addition of a preface, chronological table, and 
index, it makes a useful handy volume. Just as we go to press, The Hull Letters^ 
by T. Tindall Wildridge, reaches us ; it shall be noticed in our next issue. 
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BY T. M. FALLOW, M.A. 
{Continued from p, 46.) 

The Ferris ** Scale. '* 

This is without question the finest piece of this fine collection. It is 
a large wooden standing cup or bowl, with a short plain neck, and 
has been apparently turned out of a single piece of wood, perhaps 
maple. The outer side of the wooden cup has a series of spiral 
concave flutings, which begin below the neck and converge to a point 
somewhere under the silver gilt mount supporting the cup or bowl. 
The mouth of the cup has a rim of silver, which is fringed over 
downwards and raised upwards above the neck ; round the upper 
part of this rim is chased a small pattern of arabesques. (Plate XL) 

The mount which supports the bowl is a very fine piece of work. 
It may be said to consist of three portions ; first there is immediately 
under the wooden bowl a shallow cup-shaped receptacle or "calix," 
in which the bowl rests ; then below this is the stem proper, which is 
of a baluster type and much enriched. Three beautifully formed 
winged creatures springing from the upper part of the knob support 
the shallow cup in which the wooden bowl rests. Below the stem is 
the base or foot. This is of two stages, from the upper of which issue 
three human busts. Both the stages of the foot, as well as the centre 
of the stem and the part under the wooden bowl, are repouss^, with 
circular bosses and well-executed but stiff designs, thoroughly 
characteristic of the early part of the seventeenth century, and of 
the same character as, but much more elaborate than, the work round 
the foot of the Dickinson nut in the same collection. Inside the 
centre of the wooden bowl is a circular " print," bearing a shield 
of arms, viz., Barry nebulke of six, on a chief a lion passant guardant, 
(The tinctures are not shown.) 

A vessel somewhat similar in design to this, but entirely of silver, 
was in the Londesborough collection. This is a very late instance 
of a silver-mounted wooden cup. It might perhaps be thought that 
the wooden part is older than the mount, but this does not on close 
examination seem likely, and the *' print," which must almost cer- 
tainly be original, is of the same date as of the silversmith's work 
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outside. It may, therefore, be all ascribed to one date, and that 
somewhere in the early part of the seventeenth century. 

It came to the Hull Trinity House through Alderman Thomas 
Ferris, and is known as the Ferris " Scale." This use of the word 
** scale " for a cup is worthy of note. To this day the shallow 
perforated cup or strainer through which milk is " scaled " in York- 
shire is known locally as a *' scale ;" and in Halli well's Dicfionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words one meaning of the substantive 
** scale " is given, as in use in Somerset, for a drinking cup. The 
word is no doubt cognate with the Danish ''skaal" for a cup — a 
word now more familiar as the word used to express the toast pledged 
with the contents of the cup, than the cup itself. 

There is no inscription on any part of the vessel, which is wholly 
gilt. Neither does the silver bear any hall marks. It is perhaps 
English, and certainly of the early part of the seventeenth century. 

The dimensions are : — Height 12^, diameter at mouth 5, of foot 4. 



Caudle Cups and Porringers. 

The main distinction between these vessels lies in the fact that the 
porringer has a wider mouth than a caudle cup ; both have, or may 
have, covers and handles. Of those in the possession of the Hull 
Trinity House, there are three caudle cups and a pair of porringers. 

One of the caudle cups is very similar to that of the year 1670, 
belonging to Earl Bathurst, which is figured in Old English Plate (p. 
273); it differs however from Lord Bathurst's in having a flat knob 
to the cover, and in detail of tlie repoussd work with which it is 
adorned. It is inscribed : — The Gift of John Crispin to f Trinnitie 
house of Hull who dfd y^ 3** of Octo : in f yeare 1680 y^ same yeare 
he was Warden, On the flat knob of the cover are the initials J. C, 
Height 4, diameter 4, or with handles, 8, of base 3. Cover, height 
i^, diameter 4^^. 

There are no hall marks. 

Another caudle cup is of a different character ; the lower part of 
the cup, and the cover, are divided vertically into six divisions by 
straight bands of flat strap work ; in each of these divisions is a flat 
flower with conventional foliage, the space surrounding it being 
deadened or frosted; the handle to the cover is a very short truncated 
cone, much like the stem of a rude seventeenth century paten. The 
handles are light and bent gracefully with a double curve, the head 
of a female on each, serving for a kind of thumbpiece. (Plate XII.) 

The cup is inscribed : — The guift of a friend and Bro : of the house 
fohn Bleiikarne. And on the underside is a note of the weight : — 
w" 1 6°^-^. Height 4, diameter 4, with handles about 8, of base 3f. 
Cover, height i^, diameter 4^. 

Four hall marks (grouped on the base) (i) and (2) shield of three 
crowns (3) and (4) E.M. repeated (Kingston-upon-Hull, circa 1665- 
1680.) 

This caudle cup is a striking piece of work, with much originality 
of design, reflecting favourably on the Hull silversmith who made it. 
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The remaining caudle cup is also a piece of local work, and is 
similarly a credit to the Hull silversmiths, who seem in many cases 
to have produced work in advance of the provincial craftsmen in 
other parts, Norwich excepted. This cup is without a cover ; it is 
richly repoussd (except the upper rim) with conventional tulips and 
Lent lilies. On the rim are incised the initials s^a.» and on the 
corresponding place on the other side of the rim, IL F. 

Height 3, diameter 3!^, or with handles 6. 

It was the gift to the Hull Trinity House of Cecilia Fawcett. 

Three hall marks on the base:— (i) Shield with three crowns. 
(2) T.H. (3) Shield with three crowns (Kingston-upon Hull circa 
1660-1680). 

The two small porringers are a pair; they are embossed all over, 
the centre of the cup as a rose, with six petals conventionally treated, 
the sides with conventional rose and vine. 

They are each inscribed : — thee gift of Mr, John Rawson, a master 
of this house. 

Height 2^, diameter of mouth 3^, or with handles about 6, of 
the bases 2\. 

Four hall marks : — (i) G S. with a crosier between the letters. (2) 
leop. hd. cr. (3) lion P.G. (4) damaged A. (London, 1658). 

The caudle cups, it may be noticed in passing, are called in the 
inventory of plate, *' Spanish Cups." I am not aware of the expla- 
nation of this name for them. 

Tankards. 
The **Humber'* Flagon. 

The most important and interesting of these is the fine tankard 
commemorating the launch of the " Humber," which is recorded by 
the inscription on it. The tankard is drum shaped, rather smaller at 
the top than at the base ; the lid is slightly raised in gadroons ; the 
thumbpiece is formed of two dolphins addorsed, their tails being 
interlaced; the handle is thick and curved out to some distance 
from the barrel. (Plate XH.) About a quarter of the way down the 
barrel or drum is a raised band of cable molding, and for about a third 
of the height from the base is a series of curved flutings and gadroons. 
The centre of the barrel is left plain, and in the middle of this is 
engraved a crowned shield of the ensigns armorial of the kingdom, 
surrounded by a band containing the motto of the Order of the 
Garter; and on each side, the royal initials, W.M. (in monogram) 
and R. The ensigns armorial are quarterly : — \st and \th^ France and 
England quarterly. 2nd, Scotland, ^^rd, Ireland. Nassau on an 
escutcheon of pretence. On either side of this central device is engraved 
*^he following inscription : — At the Launching their Ma*^ ship the 
'dumber March 30, 1693. Built at Hasel Clifts by Mr, John Frame 

urthen 1205 Tuns, Men 490. Guns 80. 
ieight 8. 
diameter at top, 5f, at base, 6|. 
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Four hall marks : — (i) T.L. (2) lion P.G. (3) leop. hd. cr. (4) 
small black letter P. (London, 1692.) 

The Merchant Tailors* Flagon. 

This tankard, which originally belonged to the now dissolved Mer- 
chant Tailors' Company, of Hull, is a plain tankard with a flat lid, 
having a broad brim overlapping the drum, a high thumbpiece and 
curved handle, but no spouL On the front of the drum is engraved 
an elaborate shield of arms of the Hull Merchant Tailors, with 
supporters and mantlings, viz : — A royal ttnt between two parliament 
robes ^ on a chief a lion passant guardant. Crest : — a lamb passant 
liolding a staff with banner all within a glory. Supporters^ two camels. 
Beneath is the motto, Concordia parvce res crescunt^ and also, Ebene^^ 
Robson Warden, Round the rim is a further inscription : — This in- 
teresting Relic of the Ancient Guild of Merchant Tailors of Hull was 
presented by George Hall Esqr an Elder Brother of this Corporation 
i86o. 

Height to top of thumbpiece 7, diameter of top 4^^, of base 5. 

Four hall marks in a line on the lid, and similiarly on the barrel 
in the usual position : — (i) Shield of three crowns. (2) E.M. (3) 
Capital italic F. (4) Shield of three crowns ^Kingston-upon-Hull, 
circa 1665-1680.) 

The Leamon Flagon. 

This is a very handsome tankard, entirely covered with repouss^ 
work. The drum is repouss^ with three cartouches, in and between 
which are lilies and tulips. There is no spout, and the handle 
has the upper part curved in a direction downwards from the 
lid, forming an angle with the lower half. On the top of the lid is a 

circular space within a wreath, on this are engraved the initials R. m. 

There is no further inscription, but the tankard was given by 
George Leamon to the Trinity House. 

Height 6i, diameter at top 4|^, at base 5|^. 

There are three very small hall marks. What they are it is not 
very easy to decide, except that they are of some foreign goldsmiths' 
hall. The tankard is certainly not English, but perhaps French. 

The Bunney Flagon. 

This is a tun-shaped flagon, with a domed lid, curved handle, but no 
spout. The upper part of the barrel is chased with a border of vine 
leaves and fruit running round the rim, the lower part is gadrooned. 
It bears the following long inscriptions : — Presented by the British 
Factory of St, Peter sburgh to Capt^ William Bunney for his exertions 
and example in cutting a passage through the ice on the 1 2th, of No- 
vember^ i797> 0,S, And, 

Bequeathed to the Corporation of the Trinity House Hull by 
William Bunney Esquire their Secretary, The Board here record 
their appreciation of his faithful zealous and valuable services during a 
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period of Upwards of 2tO years and also their admiration of him as a 
man remarkable for ability indomitable perseverance great strength of 
mind and firm determination of character invariably controlled by in- 
tegrity of purpose and true nobility of soul 1849. 

Height 9, diameter at mouth 4|, at base 4|. 

There are no hall marks, it is foreign and presumably of Russian 
workmanship. 

The Peck Flagon. 

This remaining tankard is a curious looking vessel, it is quite plain 
and without moldings, the lid is a flat piece of silver, hinged to the 
body of the vessel, which has a plain curved handle but no spouL 

It is inscribed — The gift of m^ william peck an elder brother oj 
this treneiie Iwuse and Sometimes one of the wardens September the 11 
day 1639 

Height 6, diameter at top 3^^, at base 4J. 

Four hall marks: — (i) the maker well known, (see Old English 
Plate, p. 320, the maker of Bainbrigge Alms Dish, Christ's Coll., 
Camb., of 1635, where the mark is figured). (2) leop. hd. cr. (3) 
lion P.G. (4) small A. (London, 1638.) 



MONTEITH. 

This is a fine vessel, of the usual type, with lion masks from 
which the hinged handles depend; the bowl is fluted, and the edge of 
the foot gadrooned. The movable rim has eight female faces or 
masks. 

On a small' space on one side is an oval shield, charged with a 
saltire between four martlets^ and in a corresponding space on the 
other side, is engraved a monogram, of the letters S.C interlinked. 

The vessel is inscribed : — The Gift of Sanfl Clayton Esq son of 
Mr Jn^ Clayton deceased to the Trinity House in Hull y^ Octob^ 1728 

Height 6, diameter 10, of foot 6|, movable rim (fitting inside) 
diameter 9 J, height 2\, 

Four hall marks : — ( i) Re (black letters). (2) Brit. (3) lion's hd. er. 
(4) Court hand N (London 1708. John Read). 

Wine Bowls. 

These are much alike and plain, they have large wide bowls, short 
splayed stems, and molded edges to the rims of the bowls and feet. 

Height 7}, diameter of bowls 11, of feet 7^. 

One of them is inscribed : — Bought and given to this Corporation 
by the Wardens Elder Br ether en and Assistants thereof December 1742. 

The hall marks however prove it to be older than this, they are four 
in number, viz. :— (i) G.A. (2) lion's hd. er. (3) Brit. (4) Capital 
Roman A (London, 17 16. William Gamble). 

The other of the bowls is inscribed : — A Legcuy by Mr James 
Frank As a Token of his Esteem For this Corjporation of which he was 
an Elder Brother %th May 1804. 

The hall marks are : — London, 1804. 
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Plates. 

There are two ordinary plain silver plates of some age. The larger 
of them is inscribed in a scroll space on the rim : — The gift of Richard 
Lyndall Elder Brother oj this fraternity. 

Diameter lo^. 

Four hall marks : — (i) S.M. (2) leop. hd. cr. (3) lion P.G. (4) 
Capital Old English S (London, 1675). 

The other plate is inscribed in a space with stiff feather mantling 
on either side: — 1668 The Gift of Mr William Raikes A Senior 
Brother of this house. 

Diameter 10. 

Four hall marks: — (i) I.G. (2) leop. hd. cr. (3) lion P.G. (4) 
Capital Old English L (London, 1668). 

Spoons. 

There are several seal-headed spoons, which are worthy of notice. 
It is perhaps remarkable that in so large a collection of plate, there 
is not a single Apostle Spoon. Of the seal-headed spoons there is a 
set of twelve ; each has the letters T.F. (Thomas Ferris,) pounced on 
the flat seal heads or knobs ; they are the usual type of spoon pre- 
vailing, as Mr. Cripps (Old English Plate, p. 198) observes, from 
1585 to about 1620, and correspond generally with the illustration he 
gives (No. I p 199). 

Length 6|. 

Ten of the twelve have the four following hall marks, (i) leop. 
hd. cr. in the **spoonself." (2) the maker C. enclosing W. (3) lion 
P.G. (4) Lombardic K (London, 1607), the second, third and fourth 
marks being on the backs of the shanks. The two other spoons have 
a different maker's mark, a capital Roman D with a C within it, and 
the Lombardic M for the year 1609. 

Another set comprises five spoons, they are similar, to the others, 
except that the knobs to the shanks are smaller. On the flat seal 
head of each, are the initials l^c. 

Length 6J. 

They have each three hall marks, (i) IC in the "spoonself " (2) 
the same mark repeated. (3) a capital Roman H, these two latter 
marks being on the back of the shank of the spoon, (Kingston-upon- 
Hull, circa 1585-1610). 

Two other seal-headed spoons are each about 6| in length ; they 
have larger knobs, more like the Ferris Spoons. 

On one of them are the initials f^e. 

This spoon has three hall marks : — (i) Three crowns in the " spoon- 
self" stamped upside down. (2) R.R. (3) Capital Roman H ; these 
two latter being on the back of the shank, (Kingston-upon-Hull, circa 
1620-1640). 

The remaining spoon has engraved on the back of the "spoonself"' 
the initials S.F. 

It bears three hall marks : — (i) C.W. upside down in the "spoon- 
self." (2) C.W. repeated. (3) Capital Roman H ; the two latter 
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being on the back of the shank, (Kingston-upon-Hull, early 17th 
Century). 

Tobacco Boxes. 

There are two of these ; one of them is a cii cular box, with a molded 
and raised lid, which terminates in a rudely developed knob. 

It is inscribed \ — The Gift of Mr Richard Beatniffe to the Trinity 
House of Hull Anno 1736. 

Height 6, diameter 5. 

Four hall marks : — (i) I.E. (2) lion P.G. (3) leop. hd. cr. (4) 
small Roman A (London, 1736, John Edwards). 

The other tobacco box is much smaller ; it is a plain oval box, with 
a plain lid slightly arched upwards. On the lid is inscribed : — Domus 
Trinitatis 1697, and the initials T and R (in monogram) and L. 

Diameter 4^ by 3J. 

Three hall marks on the inside at the bottom: — (i) Shield with 
three crowns. (2) K.M. in shaped shield. (3) Shield with three 
crowns (Kingston-upon-Hull, r/'/ra 1690). 



In concluding these notes, I must not omit to acknowledge the 
kind help I have received from Mr. E. S. Wilson, the secretary; Mr. 
Park, the Wardens' clerk ; and Mr. E. J. Heseltine, one of the junior 
clerks of the Hull Trinity House. In a future paper I shall hope to 
be aMe to enter into the interesting question of the Hull hall mark, 
of which so many examples occur in this fine collection of plate. 



^bc ifnar^^^prcacbcrs, or Blacftfriars, of 

BrtetoL 

BY THE REV. C. F. R. PALMER. 

Speaking of Brightstow, or Bristol, Leland says, **The Blacke Friers 
stode a litle highar then the Gray on From in the right Ripe of it, 
Ser Maurice Gaunt, elder Brother to Ser Henry Gaunt, Foundar of 
the Gaunts, was Foundar of this.'" William Wyrcestre also mentions 
Matthew de Gurney as one of the founders.' This Maurice de 
Gaunt was the son of Robert de Berkeley, by his wife Alice, daughter 
of Robert de Gaunt, assumed the family name of his mother, was 
lord of Beverstone, and one of the most powerful barons of his time. 
His relationship a« uncle of Robert de Gourney, probably affords a 
clue to Matthew de Gourney's beneficence to this religious house. 
The commencement of the priory dates as early as the year 1227 
or 1228. Sir Maurice de Gaunt died in 1230, and when he was 
buried at Bristol, his obsequies were celebrated first at the abbey 

* Ireland's Itinerary, vol. vii. 
' Wyrcestre, Itinerarium. 
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church of St. Augustin, and then at the oratory which the friars had 
set up, where his sepulture took place. In this same year, and it 
may be on this very occasion, the Bishop of Worcester came to 
dedicate the altar or churchyard of the friars ; and the Benedictine 
monks of St. James's Priory, in whose parish the friars had settled, 
availed themselves of the occasion to appeal against the dedication 
of the place, and against the friars having oblations, burials or other 
obventions, in prejudice of the charters, privileges, and confirmations 
of bishops, conferred on their church. But, for all that, says the 
annalist of Tewkesbury Abbey, to which St. James's Priory was a 
cell, neither did the bishop desist from the dedication, nor the friars 
from building or receiving obventions, to the prejudice and damage 
of the church of St. James.^ The burial ground attached to the first 
temporary oratory was enlarged when the king, Dec. i8th, 1232, 
granted a licence for the friars to add fifteen feet in breadth in the 
whole length of it ** de placia ilia, que est juxta eorum cimiterium 
versus aquilonem ; " and this was done in consequence of the favour- 
able inquisition made by the bailiffs of the town, who now had a 
mandate to permit execution.* 

The length of time employed in the erection of the permanent 
church and priory may be surmised from the donations of Henry III. 
towards the fabric. These gifts extended over a period of forty years, 
and consisted of timber all taken, except where it is otherwise stated 
here, out of the royal Forest of Dean. Four oaks, for shingles. May 
loth, 1233;* ten oaks out of Furches wood, which. May 25th, 1240, 
the sheriff of Gloucestershire was ordered to fell and carry to the 
friars' house, at the royal expense;^ ten oaks for timber, Feb. 2nd, 
1 240-1, which the constable of St. Briavell's was to fell, carpenter, 
and carry to Bristol ;7 ten oaks, May ist, 1242, which on the same 
day, the sheriff of Gloucestershire was ordered to fell and carry to 
Bristol ;^ seven oaks, with all branches and escheats. Mar. 5th, 1243-4, 
and the constable of St. Briavell's to fell and carry them to the 
friars' house ;' six oaks, with escheats, for the fabric of the church, 
Jan. 2nd, 1244-5, and the sheriff of Gloucestershire to carry them to 
Bristol ;*° six oaks for the works of the church, Oct 17th, 1249 '" ^our 
oaks for timber, with all escheats, June 26th, 1250 :" thirty oaks out 
of Kingeswoode outside Bristol, for timber for the works, Aug. i8th, 
1252, and next day, the Bailiffs of Bristol had a precept to carry them 
to the friars' house; '3 six oaks for timber, with escheats, July loth. 



3 Annales de Theokesberia, fol. 21b ; Cotton MSS. Cleopatra, A 7. 

4 Pat. 17 Hen. Ill, m. 8. 

s Claus. 17 Hen. III. m. 2. 

• Rot. Liberat. 24 Hen. III. m. 12. 

7 Ibid. 25 Hen. III. m. 17. 

8 Claus. 26 Hen. III. p. i, m. 3. Rot. Liberat. 26 Hen. III. p. i, m. 4. 

9 Rot. Liberat. 28 Hen. III. m. 13. 
'° Ibid. 29 Hen. III. m. 13. 

" Claus. 33 Hen. III. m. 2. 
" Ibid. 34 Hen. III. m. lo. 
'3 Ibid. 36 Hen. III. m. 6. Rot. Liberat. 36 Hen. III. m. 4. 
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1255;''* five oaks for timber with escheats, July 17th, 1256 ;'5 four 
oaks for timber, with escheats, May 8th, 1259;'* four oaks fit for 
timber, Sep. 4th, 1260 ;*7 and six oaks fit for timber, out of the forest 
of Melkesham, May 28th, 1263.'^ John de Plessetis, who became 
Earl of Warwick in 1 247, was also a benefactor. He gave six oaks 
out of his wood within the forest of Den, and the king, Mar. 26th, 
1246, ordered the sheriff of Gloucestershire to fell and carry them to 
Bristol, at the royal expense;'' afterwards, in the same year, other 
six oaks out of the same wood, and Nov. 21st, the sheriff had a 
similar mandate directed to him ;** and in 1 249, twelve more oaks, 
and the king, Sept. 23rd, ordered the bailiff of St BriaveH's to let the 
friars take them without hindrance of chiminage." 

William Wyrcestre, a native of Bristol, who was also called Botoner 
from his mother's family, gives, in his Itinerarium, the following 
dimensions and particulars of the buildings as they existed about the 
year 1479, and were, in all likelihood, substantially the same as those 
erected in the time of Henry IH. 

Bristollice, 

** Chorus ecclesiae fratrum predicatorum continet 45 gressus. 

•*Claustrum eorum ex omnibus 4 partibus continet 40 gressus. 
(100 feet). 

" Ecclesia fratrum predicatorum in Marshall-strete. 

" Longitudo chori ecclesiae fratrum predicatorum continet 26 vir- 
gas vel 44 gressus. (no feet). 

" Latitudo chori continet 8 virgas vel 14 gressus. (35 feet). 

"Longitudo navis ecclesiae continet 31 virgas vel 58 gressus. 
(145 feet). 

"Latitudo ejusdem continet 21 virgas vel 34 gressus." (85 feet).*" 

Elsewhere it appears that the church had two aisles, which Wyr- 
cestre has evidently included in the nave. There was a tower, pro- 
bably with the two traditional bells ; but " the steeple was cast down, 
in 1540, by the roar of the great gun of the Castle, just beyond the 
moat of which, and within speaking distance of the warders on the 
walls, the Priory Church was situate. ''"^ In the churchyard was a 
large cross erected by William Curteys. 

Once only does it appear that the friars enlarged their demesnes. 
After the escheator of Gloucestershire had made a favourable 
inquisition, a royal license was granted. May 2nd, 1362, for Walter 

'* Claus. 39 Hen. III. p. i, m. 7. 

*s Ibid. 40 Hen. III. m. 6. 

^ Ibid. 43 Hen. III. m. 10. 

*y Ibid. 44 Hen. III. p. i, m. 5. 

«8 Ibid. 47 Hen. III. m. 6. 

'9 Rot. Liberat. 30 Hen. III. m. 15. 

Ibid. 31 Hen. III. m. 14. 

Claus. 33 Hen. III. m. 3. 

Wyrcestre, ut supra, 
»3 Taylor's Dominicans and Dominican Priory (of Bristol). These religious 
were often called the Castle Friars, 
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Frompton and Richard Spicer to grant them two acres of land for 
enlarging their homestead. The land was held of tlie crown in 
burgage by service of 4^. 4id, a year, paid in aid of the fee-farm of 
Bristol, which had been granted for life to Queen Philippa ; and the 
friars were to answer the same to the queen, and after her to the 
crown."* 

The royal . license was granted, Dec. i8th, 1232, for the friars to 
make and have a conduit to their house, '*de fonte qui est de Burton 
Regis apud Bristol!, et vocatur Pamwell;" and the constable of 
Bristol had a mandate to allow it."* This grant was confirmed Feb. 
nth, 1376-7, by Edward III., for the fine of half-a-mark ^"^ and 
Sept. 4th, 1384, by Richard II. for the same fine."^ In this grant, 
followed by the confirmations, it is called Pamwell, but t/ia^ was 
probably a clerkly oversight for Paniwell, which has been modernised 
into Penny well. In 1391 the friars made an exchange with the town, 
whereby they got a good supply of water without the expense and 
trouble of keeping a conduit in repair. With the consent of the pro- 
vincial, a composition was entered into, June i6th, whereby Thomas 
Knaper, mayor, and the commonalty of the town gave to Nicholas 
Saltford, prior, and to the convent, the pipe called " Fether," the 
size of an assized swan's quill, issuing from the middle of the town 
pipe near the Bars, which had its head close to the mill called 
GlaspelmuU, and ran to the keyepipe of the town. The friars were 
not to pay anything towards the keeping up of the conduit, of which 
the costs were to fall wholly on the town ; and they were to have 
sufficient water in the barrell there before accustomed to be used, 
and over the barrell a stone arch was to be built at their expense. 
In return, the friars granted to the town their conduit, with the 
spring called Penywell, and all lead pipes between the spring and 
their garden, rendering therefor \2d. sterling to the prior of St. 
James's. But if thereafter the friars were hindered in the use of the 
feather with the arch, or the town in the use of the conduit, they 
were to have back, the friars their old conduit and Penywell, and tlie 
town the feather and arch. This agreement received the royal 
ratification Aug. 18th following.*^ 

A certain friar-preacher returned from the Holy Land, in 1249, 
and brought with him a stone of marble, on which, as if impressed 
in wax, was the form of half a human foot. The inhabitants of the 
Holy Land averred that it was the foot-print of Christ just as he was 
rising to ascend into heaven, and the stone was held in great venera- 
tion, as the last trace of our Lord upon earth. It was placed at first 
in this convent ; but the friars made a present of it to their royal 
benefactor, Henry III., who gave it to the Abbey of Westminster, 
** wherinne the day of the writyng of this," says Robert of Gloucester, 



34 Pat. 36 Edw. III. p. I, m. 13. 

»5 Pat. 17 Hen. III. m. 8. 

^ Pat. 51 Ed. III. m. 36. Rot. orig. 51 Edw. III. 10. 26. 

"7 Pat. 8 Rich. II. p. i. m. 25. Rot. orig. 8 Rich. II. ro. 36, 

'^ Pat. 15 Rich. II. p.' I. m. 24. 
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in his Chronicle, " hit is holde worshipfulle."" Probably this foot- 
mark was copied from one of those still on the summit of Mount 
Olivet, and obtained the reputation of being what it only represented. 
So the vestigia Domini now in the floor of the little church of S. 
Maria delle Palme, commonly called Domine, quo vadis^ on the 
Appian way, near Rome, are fac similes of those in a chapel of the 
ne ghbouring basilica of S. Sebastiano. 

In its earlier years, Henry III. aided the community with gifts of 
fuel and money. In way of fuel, he let them have, Oct. 31st, 1234, 
seven fustaf^ June 29th, 1236, fifteen robora^^^ the mandate being 
repeated Dec. 12th following, if they had not b^en already received;^ 
and Oct. 30th, 1237, seven robora-^^ all these being out of Furches 
wood. Mar. 5th, 1 260-1, four robora, out of the forest of Dene.^ 
Moreover, as an act of charity, and to enable the friars to pay their 
debts, this king gave to them, June i8th, 1251, twenty-one marks 
out of the royal exchequer, being the balance of thirty-six marks, 
which Henry de Gaunt, custos of the Hospital of St. Mark, Bristol, 
owed to the crown for several amercements.'* 

4Ldward I. being at Bristol, Sep. 25th, 1293, gave six leafless robora 
out of the Forest of Dene, for fuel.^ The executors of Queen 
Eleanor of Castile, shortly after Michaelmas, 1291, gave \oos, for 
this convent to F. William de Hotham, provincial, through Robert 
de Middelton.37 Mary, daughter of Edward I. and Eleanor of Cas- 
tile, being a nun of Amesbury, made a pilgrimage to Bristol, in May, 
1304, where she arrived on Saturday, the 23rd ; and when she left 
the town, on the 25th, she gave 20s, in pittance to the friar-preachers 
and friar-minors here.^ 

By letters-patent of Richard H., dated June 24th, 1395, the friars 
obtained the grant of the moiety of the prizes of fish at Bristol apper- 
taining to the crown, for the aid and maintenance of their house.^' 
This gift was confirmed by Henry VH., Nov. 30th, 1502,*** and by 
Henry VHL, May 12th, 1510,*' both times for a fine of half a mark. 

The provincial chapters were periodically celebrated at this priory ; 
but only three occasions come under special notice. In 1302, 
Edward I., July i8th, gave ten leafless robora out of Kyngsewode, for 
fuel at the friars' general chapter here, on the feast of the Assump- 
tion.^ In 1323, Edward II. gave 15/., June 20th, through F. John 

*5 Matth. Paris. Trivitt. John de Oxenedes. Robert of Gloucester, Chron. 

3° Claus. 19 Hen. III. p. i, m. 26. 

3' Ibid. 20 Hen. III. m. 9. 

3» Ibid. 21 Hen. III. m. 19. 

33 Ibid. 22 Hen. IH. m. 23. 

3* Claus. 45 Hen. III. m. 15. 

35 Ibid. 35 Hen. III. m. 10. 

36 Ibid. 21 Edw. I. m. 3. 

37 Rot. (garden) liberat. pro regina (etc.) 19-20 Edw. I. 

38 Rot. garder. (Expensse dnse Maria, fil. Regis, etc.) 32 Edw. I. 

39 Pat. 19 Rich. II. p. 2, m. 35. 

♦> Pat. 18 Hen. VII. p. 2. m. 7 (24). Rot. orig. 18 Hen. VII. ro. 100. 
^ Pat. 2 Hen. VIII. p. I, m. 12 (10). 
^ Claus. 30 Edw. I. m. 10. 
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de Tykenhale, for the food of the fathers, who were to assemble at 
Bristol, on the Assumption ;♦' and Aug. 9th, the usual writ £>€ orando 
pro regty etc., was issued.^ In 1343, after the chapter had been held 
here, the royal gift of 15/. for food was paid, Nov. i8th, 6/. 13^. 4^?., 
Feb. 28th following, 8/. ds, Sd, « 

William Wyrcestre gives interesting extracts from the martyrology 
of this house. 

**/« martirologio kalendarii fratrum predicatorum Bristollits,^ 

"Joannes Vielle armiger, primus vicecomes Bristolliae, obiit 29 
die marcii. 

" Walterus Frampton, obiit die 2 januarii, 

" Wilelmus Curteys, qui fecit fieri magnam crucem in cimiterio, 
die 2 aprilis. 

" Ricardus Spicer mercator obiit primo die junii. 

" Henricus rex tertius obiit 4 die junii. 

" Edwardus primogenitus Edwardi tercii obiit 7 die junii. 

" Edwardus rex tercius obiit 23 die junii. 

*• Edwardus rex secundus de Kaemarvan obiit die 2 Augusti. 

" Mattheus de Gurnay obiit 28 die augusti, unus fundatorum 
fratrum predicatorum. 

" Domina Matilda Denys, quae obiit die . . octobris anno Christi 
1422. 

"Dominus Mauricius de Berkle, et domina Johanna uxor ejus, 
q' jacet in choro in sinistra altaris, die primo octobris. 

** Dominus Wilelmus Dawbeny miles, qui jacet in choro. 

" Cor domini Roberti de Gornay jacet in ista ecclesia, qui obiit 
die 20 novembris. 

"Dominus Ancelinus de Gurnay, qui jacet in choro, die 15 
novembris. 

" Dominus Mauricius Berkley miles obiit 26 die novembris. 

" 1429. Frater Wilelmus Botoner obiit die 15 decembris. 

" Edwardus primus rex Angliae obiit die 17 decembris." 

" Explicit:' 

Wyrcestre also mentions, " Mauricius Berkley chevalier, dominus 
castri de Beverstone, obiit 5 die Maii post annum Christi 1466."** 
Sheriffs of Bristol were first appointed in 1372, and Vielle held the 
oflSce in that and the following year. Frampton and Spicer gave the 
land in 1362. Robert de Gomey died in 1268, and Anselm de 
Gurney, in 1286. The "obiit" attached to each king must mark 
the day on which the respective obits or anniversaries were kept at 
this convent, otherwise as dates of death they are mostly incorrect. 

Most of these benefactors were buried within these consecrated 



♦3 Rot. exit. scac. pasch. 16 Edw. II. m. 5. 
^ Claus. 17 Edw. II. m. 41 d, 

45 Rot. exit. scac. mich. 18 Edw. III. m. 14, 38. 

46 Wyrcestre, ut supra. 
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precincts. To the list may be added other donors and burials 
from testamentary sources. Godfrey Giffardy bishop of Worcester, 
Sep. 13th, 1 30 1, bequeathed 40J. to the friar-preachers of Bristol!/' 
Vincent de Bamastapolia, by will dated at Bristol!, Aug. 26th, 1336, 
proved Dec. 7th, 1339, and exemplified by royal letters patent, 
May 5th, 1 34 1, bequeathed los. to the friars. Sir Herbert de Sancto 
QuintinOy knt., by will of May 17th, 1347, pr, July loth, following, 
bequeathed 6s. Sd. Stirling to the friar-preachers of BristoU. Ralph 
de Salopy bishop of Bath and Wells, May 12th, 1363, ordered the 
residue of his goods to be divided into three parts, the second of 
which he devised to religious men, as the friar- preachers, minors, 
Carmelites, and augustinians of Exeter, Bridge water, Bristol, and 
Ilchester. John Wytloff, rector of Loddiswell, by will dated at 
Bristol, Mar. 6th, 1404-5, and pr. Apr. 5th, following, desired to be 
buried in the church of the friar-preachers here, and bequeathed to 
the convent 40J. for the work of their church, and 40 j. to Roger 
WiNTERBoURNE, prior of the convent. ^/> William Bonevylle chr. 
by will of Aug. 13th, 1407, pr. Mar. 24th, 1408-9, bequeathed 
7/. loj. to the friars, austins, preachers, and minors of Bristuit, i.e. 
505. to each. William lord Botreaux (who died in 1462) by his will 
dated July 20th, 141 5, bequeathed 40J. to the friar-preachers here. 
Nicholas Bubwith, bishop of Bath and Wells, Oct. 5th, 1424, 
bequeathed fifty marks to be distributed among the four orders of 
friars, viz. the friar-preachers, minors, augustinians and carmelites of 
London, Ivelcestr, Briggewater, and Bristol ** 

In digging for the foundations of some buildings on the site of this 
convent, in 1748, a remarkable tombstone was brought to light again, 
of which Barrett has given an engraving in his history of Bristol. It 
was an incised slab, having depicted on it a vine in the form of a 
cross, issuing from a lamb standing, and at the intersection of the 
cross, a veronica, or face of our Lord.^ From these Eucharistic 
symbols the stone evidently covered the grave of a priest. The true 
reading of the inscription appears to be, + REYNALD ... TOLDE : 
GIST : ICI : DEV : DE SA ALME E(yt pi)T(ie et) M'CI:— 
Revnald Bar} told lies here, God on his soul have pity and 
MERCY. The lettering of the right margin was unfortunately lost 
In 1824, in digging on the site, three stone coffins were discovered, 
containing the skeletons of two males and one female. 

David Wydyr, a burgess of Athenry, in Ireland, was at Bristol on 
his return from Flanders when he died ; and on account of his 
affection for the order of St. Dominic, he chose the convent of the 
friar-preachers here for his place of sepulture. He was accordingly 
buried in the convent, clad in the habit of the brethren ; and the 
convent received 20/. for the good estate of his soul. Afterwards his 
widow Jane de Wfflor had his remains transferred to the Dominican 



<7 Thomas's Survey of the Cathedral Church of Worcester, 
*8 Pat. 15 Edw. III. p. I, m. 14. Testamenta Ebor. Reg. Episc. Bathen et 
Well. Reg. epis. Exon. (Stafford): Hingeston Randolph. Nicolas, Test. Vet. 
« Barrett. 
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house at Athenry, which she did with exceeding honour and at great 
expense, through F. Thomas Nasse, lector of that house.*" This 
incident occurred probably between the year 1420 and 1430. 

In the time of Henry III. the religious of this convent were much 
engaged in preaching and forwarding the crusades. In order to 
remove a great fear, which had spread far and wide, the king made a 
promise that no one who had taken the cross or purposed to do so, 
should be made to pay a greater sum of money for the redemption 
of his vow than he promised in assuming the cross. The letters 
patent containing this royal engagement, dated Jan 17th, 1 250-1, 
were committed to the charge of F, Robert de Aldesworth, prior 
of the friar-preachers of Bristol.^' In the general chapter of the 
Order held at London, in 13 14, the prior here was one of the eight 
superiors, who were absolved from office, and were declared incapable 
of re-election.s* Two priors, in 1391 and 1405, have been already 
mentioned, and a religious in 1429. F. John Gacopath, May 29th, 
1 49 1, had leave from the master- general of the Order, to be plenarily 
absolved four times a year, to receive alms, etc., was dispensed from 
the severities of the Order, and was allowed ad libitum^ with a com- 
panion, to visit his parents.^' 

On the first and third Sundays in Advent, it was customary for 
the mayor and sheriff, with their brethren, to walk to the friar- 
preachers, and there hear their sermon, s* When the troubles of 
the Reformation fell upon the country, Hugh Latimer preached the 
new doctrines to the people of Bristol. In the afternoon of the 
second Sunday in Lent, in 1532 or 1533, he delivered in the church 
of the Blackfriars one of three sermons, which he gave on that day 
and the Monday following, and caused no small strife and debate. 
He maintained that in hell there is no sensible fire ; that souls in 
purgatory have no need of our prayers, but rather might pray for 
us ; he spoke vehemently against pilgrimages and worship of saints 
and images, and asserted that the Blessed Virgin Mary was a sinner. 
John Hilsey was then prior of the blackfriars here, and with Dr. 
Powell, Master Goodryche, Master Heberdyne, and the prior of St 
James's, set about to preach against the innovator, " appVynge 
purgatory, pylgremags, y® wurshyppynge off seynts & ymags ; alsoe 
approvynge y' feythe wythe owt good wurks ys but deade, & y' ower 
Lady, beynge full off grace, ys & was wythe owtte y® spott off syn'e. 
But whe' we had dun'e," he continued in his letter to the chancellor, 
" I reken wee labroyd but y' vay', & browht y** peple yn greter 
dyvysyon the' they ware, as they doe hytherto co'tynewe. I 
beseeke god to helpe hytt, for ower kecynge owne agent a' oth' ys 
nott frutffull, neth' takythe ony effecte. For sens I have com'unyd 
wythe niaster Lattymar, & I have harde hyme preache, & have 



50 Reg. monast. Fr. Prsed. de Athenry : Old MSS. of Brit. Mus. no. 4784. 
5' Pat. 35 Hen. III. m. 13. 
5* Acta cap. gen. 

53 Reg. mag. gen. Romae. 

54 Toulmin Smith : English Guilds. 
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y'tytle hys s'mon sentens for sentens, & I have p*cevyd y' hys mynd 
ys myche more agenst y* abusynge off thyngs the* agenbt y* thynge 
hytt selfe. . . . & yff he (q*^ absit) shollde here affter sey ony thinge 
y' sholde sowne {sound) oth'wyse the* the catholycall determyna9<>n 
of y* chyrche, ther wilbe Inowhe {enough) y' wylbe redy to note h)t 
wythe more dylygens the' hyther to." ^^ Yet very shortly Hilsey 
was won over to the court party, and vehemently denounced the 
doctrines which he now upheld. He was appointed provincial of 
his Order by the king, in 1534, and executed, with the utmost zeal, 
the royal commission for reducing the mendicant orders to the 
obedience of the temporal sovereign; in 1535, he was rewarded 
with the see of Rochester. To him succeeded at Bristol F. William 
Oliver, who, whilst prior of Cambridge, in 1534, had signalised 
himself as a supporter of tlie supremacy of the pope, whereby he 
drew down upon himself denunciation by Cranmer, and removal by 
Cromwell. The eye of the government was fixed on him as a 
suspected man ; he was shortly taken to task for a sermon he 
preached at Bristol, and by a royal commission, the mayor. May 
7th, 1537, in the guild-hall, took the evidence of more than forty- 
six witnesses concerning the religious opinions he then broached. 
But from the whole of the evidence, it is clear that there was nothing 
that would now be blamed beyond a coarseness of language, which 
was universal in his day. " Firste concernynge justification he saide 
that faithe alone justifieth ... and that a man cowld not frutfully 
work before he were Justified by faithe in Chryst. And that he so 
iustified most nedis worke . . . and that this faithe cowlde no lesse 
be vnproffytable or w'out workynge than the Sonne withoute his 
beames or light, Nor as the good tree or freshe grene plantt cowld 
nat chose, but nedis brynge furthe good frute. Evyn so myght not 
faithe be voyde or barreyn without good works. . . . And concernyng 
the confydence they had yn habits, Cerymones and other theyre 
humane constitugons and tradycyons, he sayde that, althoughe one 
had X carte lode of Cowles or freers habits, whethir they were of 
Frauncis Ordre or of saynt Domynykes, of the whiche he was one 
hymselfe ; And that yf tl)at myght do good, he thowth his ordre one 
of theldest yn England : yett cowld not avayle without faythe, nor a 
hool Shippe laden with Freers gyrdells ; nor a donge CartfuU of 
monks Cowles and bots wolde not helpe to justification." ^6 The 
prior lost his office again, and probably fled. 

In executing his commission, Hilsey arrived at Bristol, June 9th, 
1534, and secured the submission of the friars that still remained. 
The greater part of the community abandoned their convent, and 
their country too, till at last there was only a prior, with four 
subjects, to represent this ancient and once honourable house. The 
suffragan bishop of Dover, who suppressed most of the houses of 
mendicant friars in England and Wales, whilst on his tour of 
destruction, visited Bristol, July 28th, 1538, and found, as he wrote 

ss Orig. letter : Cotton MSS. Cleopatra E. IV. no. 99, fol. 140. 
5* (Jrig. Chapter House Papers, 2nd series, no. 66. 
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to Cromwell, August 27th, from Hereford, " iij conventes yet in 
Brystowe; as for the Blacke, (they) be redy to gyve up, but the 
other ij. be styffe and bere them sore be gret favor : " and he begged 
instructions in the matter. He returned to Bristol, and Sept. loth 
received the surrender of the house, sold goods to pay the debts of 
the community, which amounted to 6/. i6s. 8d., committed all that 
was left into safe custody for the king's use, and departed, enriched 
with eight score and sixteen ounce of church plate. There was lead 
to please him, for he reported, " The blak freres in bristowe : two 
lies in church, iij gutt's bitween the Cloystr & the i'batilme't." The 
inventory of the remaining goods he sent to Cromwell.^' 

" M'^ We y® p'or and co'uente of y® blackefryers of brystow w' 
one assent and consent w'owt any man' of coaccyon or co'sell do 
gyve In to y* handds of y® lorde vysytor to y® kyngs vse desyerynge 
hys grace to be good & gracyous to vs. In Wyttenes we subscrybe 
ow' namys w' ow' p'per handds y* x day of September In y* xxx*** yere 
of ow' most dred sou'en lord kynge Henry ye VI H***. 

Thomas Paerker p'or. 

Rob'tus Wellys. 

Jacobus Zarman. 

Wyll'm Garnar. 

Radulfus doole," 

"The blacke fryers of brystowe. 

" Thys Inde't' makeythe me'cyon of all y® stuffe of y® blacke fryers 
of brystowe receyueyd by y® lorde vysyto' vnd' the lorde pVy seale 
for the kyngs grace and delyu'ed to robarde wodwarde and John 
ameryke to se and order to y® kyngs vse w' y® howse & all the 
porten'nce tyll the kyngs plesur be forther knowyn. 

The q^r. 

It. a payer of gret candelsteks laten. 
It. a small payer of candelstks laten. 
It. a fayer hangeynge lompe. 
It. a payer of organs. 
It. a holy wat* stope. 

The ** sextre. 
It. in p'mis xvj copys. 
It. iiij sutys of grene. 
It. iij sutys of blewe. 
It. a sute of whyte. 
It. xij syngle vesteme'ts w' ther albs. 
It. xiiij amys for copys. 
It. a payer of red curtens. 
It. a payer of whyte & on' grene curten. 
It. iij payer of small curtens. 
It. a rede hangeynge. 
It. a whyte & a grene for y® hey aut'. 
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It. ij rede frengys. 

It. a whyte & a grene. 

It. ij towels wrowght w' sylke. 

It. vj surplyssys & ij lytyll rochelts for chyldern. 

It. vj aut' clothes. 

It. ix hangyngs for y** low aut'rs. 

It. XV. cop'as casys. 

It. a vayle clothe. 

It. a clothe of sylke to hange befor y* hey aut*. 

It. ij canapys for y sacrame't. 

It. ij pawls for y' q're. 

It. iij cuschyngs for y^ hey aut'. 

It. for y® crosse one of veluet. 

It. a nother of sylke. 

It. for y® aut'rs in lent xxij clotheys to cou' the' & y* ymagys. 

It. a corten of lynyn to draw befor y® aut\ 

It. a pawle for y** herse. 

1 1. ij peynteyd clothes of kyngs & a nother of marys. 

It. a crane for copys. 

It. a brode for copys. 

It. V coffers good and bade. 

T/ie chambers. 

It. iij fether beds w* iij bolsters. 

It. ij. cou'yngs. 

It. iij towells vj napkyns. 

It. iij chayers iij carpetts. 

It. ij playne tabulls a cow't\ 

It. ij cupbords. 

It. a gret payer of anndyorns 

It. lytyll payer. 

It. a bason & an ewer w' a lytyll bason. 

It. iiij gret ca'delsteks w' a lytyll ca'dellsteke. 

It. a hangynge of whyte for a bede. 

It. iij pewt' potts to put flowers in. 

It. ij quart potts pewt*. 

The kechyn. 

It. iiij gret brasse potts and ij lytyll potts w' a possenet. 

It. a ketell and a lytyll pan. 

It. a brasyn mort' w' a pestell. 

It. a chaffer v broches ij hengells. 

It. a payer of racks. 

It. a gret charg' v plat's vj dysches of pewt'. 

It. vj potyngers vj sawcers of one sort. 

It. vj platers vj dysches & v sawcers iij co't' fetis. 

It. a treuet & a gredyorn. 

M^' y® vysytor hathe w' hym to y® kyngs vse ij chales a sensor a 
brokyn crosse w* stony s & yeorn In yt a paxse & ij ca'delsteks all 

XX 

weynge as yt ys viij & xvj vnc' & yt ys to be noteyd y' ther was solde 
6 
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a vesteme't w* deco' & subdeco* & one olde syngle vesteme't w' ij 
copys for vj"* xvj'* viij*^ w' the whyche all detts wer payd & a cou'ynge 
for xxs. & all payd & no thynge lefte. Also ther be delyu'yd evydens 
xvj peyseys seleyd and ij vnseleyd & x patents all in a casket. Also 
xiij peyseys seleyd in a nother boxse. 

P' me RoBARTu' Wodwarde. 

P' me John Amerycke.*' ^ 

Thus was the community dispersed and the priory destroyed. 
The buildings and the lands were let from Lady-day, 1539, to 
William Chester, of Bristol, merchant, for 575. 8//. a-year, and were 
as follows : — 

The site of the house, with buildings, gardens, orchards, churchyard, 
etc., .containing 'ja. 3/*., together with 45. yearly rent of a 
garden in the site, late in the holding of Richard Abbingdon ; 
and 6s. Sd, rent of a house and garden in the tenure of John 
Jerdeyne. ... ... ... ... ... 40s. 

Two closes of land in the Hundred of Henbury, one called Stanley, 
the other Garrecrofte, together with i^a. of land in Standfold, 
let together to John Hodgez, alias Hegges, of Hawkingstoke, 
husbandman, and Margaret his wife, by indenture dated Mar. 
7th, 1529-30, for their lives, at the yearly rent of ... 16s. 
A void plot of land outside the wall of the orchard of the house, 
73 ft. long and 18 ft. broad at the W. end, and 6 ft. at the E. 
end, let to Francis Stradlinge, esq., Jan. 12th, 1537-8, for 
fourscore years, at the yearly rent of ... ... 20^.® 

Chester soon bought the site (now said to contain 6a. 3r.), and 
the void plot outside the orchard wall, with the water-conduit and 
all other rights, for all which he paid 37/. loj., being at the rate of 
18 years' purchase. The royal grant was made June 23rd, 1540, 
to him and his heirs and assigns for ever, to be held by the twentieth 
part of a fief and the rent or tenth of 4s. 2d. ^ The moiety of 
the prizes of fish, which the friars held to the last, was granted by 
royal lease of Mar. i6th, 1539-40 (together with the house and site 
of the late grey friars and fiieir like prize of fish) to Jeremy Grene, 
of Bristol, merchant, for 21 years from the last michaelmas, at the 
yearly rent of 33J. 4d. ^' 

The property soon passed into other hands, and fell mostly into 
the possession of the Society of Friends, so as to be commonly 
known as ** The Quakers' Friars." Here they built their meeting- 
house, in 1669 ; established a school in the dormitory, and laid 
out a burial ground. The Guild of Bakers and tlie Company of 
Smiths had halls here ; and subsequently the Wesleyan Methodists 
took part of the buildings for a school. 
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The buildings of the priory formed two quadrangles, one, loo ft. 
square, being the conventual cemetery j the other, 58 ft. broad, a 
donnestic court. The ruins of the church were standing as late as 
the year 1749. and possessed ** some degree of magnificence. '' It 
formed the north side of the large quadrangle, and the principal 
door for the public must have been at the west end in Merchant 
Street, whilst the north side ran along Rush Lane, now Rosemary 
Lane. There are still standing two rectangular buildings, ranging 
nearly east and west, and almost parallel to each other. The 
northern and largest one formed the south side of the great 
quadrangle, and north side of the smaller quadrangle. The upper 
storey consisted of one unbroken dormitory, 86 ft. 3 in. long, and 
23 ft, broad, divided into twelve bays, and lighted by fifteen lancet 
windows on the north, and formerly by a similar series, but square- 
headed, in the south wall ; the north wall of this building being the 
original, whilst the south wall has been rebuilt. The west window 
is of two cinquefoil lights ; the east window of three trefoil- headed 
lights, one with a transom, has been removed from its original 
position in the east wall of the other building. The roof is as old 
as the fourteenth century. On the basement floor beneath the 
dormitory are offices, lighted on the south by double lancet windows, 
under a single hood-moulding externally, and separated by a slender 
column within, the apertures in the north wall being blocked up. 

The building on the south of the lesser quadrangle is earlier than 
the other, and is, perhaps, coeval with the foundation of the priory. 
On the ground floor are the remains of a cloister, which was lighted 
with windows from the quadrangle, and evidently once communicated 
with another cloister on the east side, and with domestic offices on 
the south and the west end of the buildings, in one of which a fire- 
place and chimney still stand. The upper floor is a room known 
as the "Baker's Hall,'* 49 ft. long and 34 ft. broad, lighted by 
windows on three sides, the east window having been removed. 
There are remains of a fire-place in the west wall. The roof is only 
visible in places, but would, it is thought, on thorough exposure, 
"prove to be one of those examples of Early English carpentry, 
whose peculiarly rare occurrence render them so much more interesting 
and valuable." But this building is in a miserable state. *' 



^ Barrett Evans. A description of the remains of. the priory as they existedjin 
1845, ^l^h plans, sections, and elevations, was published by the Archaeological 
Institute, in 1853 See also Journal of the Archaological Society^ 1875, vol. 
xxxi. p. 268. 
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3ron Cbeet, lonbontborpc* 

BY L. GIBBS. 

This chest (Plate XIII.) is made of iron plates, one eighth of an inch 
thick, strengthened with bars of the same thickness and about one 
and a half inches wide, riveted on. On the inside, round the top, is 
riveted a bar three quarters of an inch square under which the bolts 
of the lock catch. 

By far the most curious part is the lock (Plate XIV.), which is on 
the underside of the lid. The keyhole is in the centre, hidden by a 
rosette which is turned away before the key is inserted, to help the 
deception there is a similar rosette on each intersection of the bars 
on the lid, and a sham keyhole on the front of the box. The key 
moves six bolts through a system of levers ; it is only used to unlock 
the chest, the bolts being forced out by springs as soon as the hand 
is taken off the key. The small rosettes holding the ends of the 
springs are of copper, the rest of iron. 

The chest belongs to Mr. G. P. Watson, of Londonthorpe, near 
Grantham, in whose family it is known to have been for fifty years. 

It would be interesting to know if there are any locks of a like 
design to which a date can be fixed. 

A drawing of a lock with a similar arrangement of levers and 
springs, from Worstead Church, Norfolk, was published in the 
Bui/ding JVint/s of Jan. i8th, 1884, and of one from Kidderminster 
on Feb. 20th, 1885. The former had only four bolts, but was much 
more elaborately ornamented than that now illustrated. The latter 
had ten bolts very similarly arranged and ornamented to the one at 
Londonthorpe, but the chest, though of iron, had quite the appearance 
of panelled and moulded woodwork. 

The Scarborough Corporation possess a fine and interesting example 
of these iron chests, which has hitherto escaped any detailed notice. 
The chest is 21 in. high, 3 ft 5 in. long, and 22 in. wide. 

It is fastened by three large padlocks in front, as is the case with 
the Londonthorpe example ; the middle lock is a double one. To 
obtain access to the box, these three padlocks have to be opened, as 
well as a lock in the centre of the lid. This lock has twelve latches 
or bolts — five in front, three at each side, and one at the back. 
Hence it may be seen that the fastening is much more elaborate 
than is the case at Londonthorpe, where there are only six latches. 
The plate covering the lock is of bright steel, engraved with mer- 
maids, birds, and other devices. There is a twisted iron bar fixed 
inside the chest, on the right-hand side, to hold the lid up. To the 
left-hand side is a small inner chest ftxed, 2 ft. i in. long by 8 in. 
wide, and 10 in. high, which is opened by a lock with a key in the 
centre ; this lock has two latches or bolts 

For this description of the Scarborough chest we are indebted to 
Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A. These chests seem to be of i6th century 
date, varying from time of Henry VIII. to that of Elizabeth. Can 
any of our readers give information of a dated example ? 

Editor. 
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Sbe 'KutbweU Cross. 

The RuTHWbLL Cross, which is the most lemarkable early Christian 
monument in Scotland, was removed last November (1887) from 
the manse garden to the parish church for its better preservation. 
A semicircular addition was built to the south-west of the church 
for its accommodation. A brass placed near the cross succinctly 
tells the story of the monument : — " The Ruthwell Cross dates from 
Anglo-Saxon times- Destroyed during the conflicts which followed 
the Reformation, laid on the earthen floor of this church from 164a 
to 1790, erected in the manse garden in 1823, sheltered here and 
declared a monument under the Ancient Monuments Act, in 1887." 

This runic monument dates from the period of the Ang]o-Saxon 
Heptarchy. Although Dumfriesshire formed part of the kingdom of 
Strathclyde, the country to the east of Nithsdale was frequently under 
the supremacy of the Northumbrian kings. It is remarkably similar 
in style and ornament to the Bewcastle Cross, which was erected to 
the memory of Alchfrid, son of Oswy, king of Northumbria, This 
prince, who became the patron of St. Wilfrid, died about 655, at the 
time when Caedmon was composing sacred verse in 
the 4bbey of Whitby. It seems that the date of the 
Ruthwell Cross may safely be placed between 665 
and 700. 

The monument, as it stood in the manse garden, 
attained an elevation of 13 It- 6 in., but the base 
being uncovered, it now stands 17 ft- 8 in. from the 
pavement- 

In the panel on the face towards the north, the 
subject is the Annunciation, the angel Gabriel appear- 
ing unto Mary : the inscription is from the Vulgate, 
St. Luke i, 28 — " ingressus angelus " {" The angel 
having come in ") — are the only words now distin- 
guishable- ' 

The next subject is, " Jesus healing the man born 
blind : " the inscription is from St- John ix. i, : " et 

PRAETERIENS [jESUS] VIDIT [hOMINEM CAECUm] A 

nativitate" "et sanavit eum ab infibmitate" not 
in the Vulgate, being added. 

Above, there is a representation of " The woman 
which was a sinner," anointing the feet of Christ : 
the words aie from St- Luke vil- 37, 38 — " attulit 
alabastrum unguenti : et stans retro skcus 
pedes ejus lacrimis coepit rigare pedes ejus, et 
CAPiLLiS CAPITIS sui TEHGEBAT-" This forms the 
main panel on the northern face. 

Above it is the Salutation between Mary and 
Elizabeth. The Latin letters are doubtless from the 
Vulgate of St, Luke, but they are nearly obliterated. 
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Where the stone curves inwards to the cross-beam, there is an 
archer pointing his arrow upwards. 

The top-stone bears on this face a human figure and a bird : St. 
John, and his sign — the Eagle. The inscription, which is partly 
destroyed, is from St. John i. i : " in principio erat verbum." 

In the first panel of the southern face is, " The flight into Egypt," 
much destroyed, but with traces of the words " maria et Joseph." 

Above is a scene from St. Jerome's life of St. Anthony. Paul the 
first hermit, and Anthony the first monk, met in the Egyptian desert 
after their long and lonely wanderings. A raven brought them a loaf 
of bread in their hunger and weariness. They gave thanks to God, 
and, having broken the loaf, they sat down to eat it under a palm- 
tree, and by a cool spring. The inscription runs : — " scs paulus et 
antonius eremitae fregerunt panem in deserto." 

The principal figure is in the next panel. It is Christ, His right 
hand raised to bless. His left holding the sacred scroll, and His 
feet treading on the heads of swine. The inscription is : — " ihs. 
xps judex aequitatis. bestiae et dracones cognoverunt 
IN DESERTO SALVATOREM MUNDi," from the apocryphal Gospel of 
the Nativity. 

Above this is another figure with the feet resting on two globes. 
It is crowned with a small halo, and bears a lamb in its bosom. The 
figure probably represents the Father. Only one word can be dis- 
tinguished on the margin — " adoramus." 

Again, there are two figures as the pillar narrows towards the cross- 
beam, but the subject has not been discovered. The southern face 
of the top-stone is of peculiar interest. Resting on a branch, which 
resembles the work on the sides of the Cross, and which may be 
designed to represent the last spray of the interlacing vine, is a bird 
— the Dove of Peace, it has been supposed. But the legend in the 
margin is not in this case in Roman characters. It is Runic, like 
the inscriptions on the sides, and Professor George Stephens has 
deciphered its meaning thus : — " Csedmon me fawed " (" Caedmon 
made me "). 

The vine tracery on the sides of the Cross, intermingled with birds 
and beasts, which devour the grapes, is the most beautiful part of the 
workmanship. Some of the creatures on the vine-tree resemble 
lizards, while others seem to be squirrels or " little foxes." But the 
special interest of the monument rests in the legends round the 
clambering vine; since it has been established that these are a 
quotation from " The Lay of the Holy Rood," in the Vercelli 
Codex.* 

The Vercelli Codex, described by Professor Stephens as ** an 
ancient half- ruined skin- book in Old South English, containing 
homilies and poems," was found by Professor Blume in the library 
of a convent at Vercelli, in Piedmont, in the year 1832. 

* For the description of the sculpture on the cross we are indebted to a charm- 
ing little book, ** The Ruthwell Cross," by the Rev. J. McFarlan (Blackwood 
and Son, 1885). 
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In translating one of these poems — ** The Holy Rood — a Dream " 
— Mr. John Mitchell Kemble, the noted Anglo-Saxon scholar, was 
struck by discovering certain lines with which he seemed to be 
familiar. He had previously made a special study of the runes on 
the Ruthwell Cross, and was the first in these modern times to dis- 
cover their Christian meaning. Now, in this " ancient skin-book," 
he finds what he had found before upon the Ruthwell stone. 

In 1856 the Rev. D. H. Haigh made new casts of the Cross, and 
especially of the top- stone. The results of Haigh*s work led him to 
conjecture that the author of the poem was Ccsdmon, 

Haigh carefully compared the Ruthwell and the Bewcastle monu- 
ments, and was of opinion that they were not only of the same period, 
but the work of the same artist. He also concluded that there \^as 
no one living at the lime of their erection who could have composed 
the Runic verses on the Ruthwell monument save Caedmon. 

Professor George Stevens, of Copenhagen, in 1866 published a 
monograph on this cross. A comparison of the plate of Adam de 
Cardonnel, engraved for the " Vetusta Monumenta" of 1789, with 
Haigh's cast, and with tracings by the Rev. J. Maughan, of Bewcastle, 
led Stephens to the conclusion that Csedmon is the author of ihe 
Runic verses on the Cross; "Caedmon me fawed" being, as he 
thought, the true rendering of the runes on the top-stone. 

Professor Stephens thus translates the runes of the Ruthwell Cross. 
As in a dream, the poet hears the Cross — ** the Saviour's Tree " — 
relate the story of Christ's Passion : — 

West side— «* Girded Him then 

God Almighty, 
When He would 
Step on the gallows 
Fore all mankind, 
Mindfast, fearless. 
Bow me durst I not ; 
(Rood was I reared now,) 
Rich King heaving, 
The Lord of Light-realms ; 
Lean me I durst not. 

Us both they basely mocked and handled, 
Was I there with blood bedabbled, 
Gushing grievous from (His dear side 
When His ghost He had up-rendered.) 
* * « « 

East side — Christ was on Rood-Tree. 

But fast, from afar, 
His friends hurried, 
Athel to the sufferer. 
Everything I saw. 
Sorely was I 
With sorrows harrowed, 
(Yet humbly) I inclined 
(To the hands of His servants,) 
(Striving with might to aid them. ) 
With streals (shalts) was I all wounded. 
Down laid they Him Limb-weary. 
O'er His life-less head then stood they. 
Heavily gazing at Heaven's (Chieftain)." 
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The words in brackets are supplied from the Vercelli Codex. 

It is only right to add that the inscription about Csedmon is now 
wholly illegible, and that certain competent authorities incline to the 
opinion that anxiety to identify the authorship of the poem accele- 
rated the reading of the obscure words, " Caedmon me fawed." 

Moreover, Professor Henry Morley points out that " Caedmon 
made me," if that is the true rendering, points to a stone-cutter rather 
than a poet, and says that we must be content to acknowledge that 
we do not know who wrote " The Vision of the Cross.*' 



Hrmi? an^ flav^ liet of tbc tCimc of 

3amc0 3* 

BY ROACH LE SCHONIX. 

The valuable manuscript compiled about the first year of James I., 
which was described in detail in the last volume of the Reliquary^ 
and from which considerable extracts have been already given,* con- 
tains a full list of **his Majesties' Shippes" and of ** the General 
Mustars' of the whole Realme." These lists are now reproduced 
verbatim. 

It is interesting to note that by far the greater portion of the ships 
enumerated took part in the great Armada contest of the preceding 
reign. 

The remainder of this manuscript, giving lists of " Officers of the 
State and of the Royal Household ; '* " Townes of Warr, Castles, 
Bulwarkes;" and ** Keepers, Officers, and Ministers of Castles, 
Howses, Parkes, Forests, and Chases," will be given on a future 
occasion — 

His Majestie's Shippes. 



The names of 


ships. 


the number of men. 


The furniture. 


The Burthen. 


The Triumphe 




Mariners 


450 


Caliv's t 


250 








guners 


50 


Bowes 


50 








Souldiors 


250 


Arrowshefs 
Pykes 
Billes 
Corsletts 
Murians % 


100 
200 
200 
150 
200 


1000 Tun' 


The Elizabeth 




Mariners 


350 


Calivers 


200 








guiiers 


50 


Bowes 


50 








Souldiors 


200 


Arrowshefs 

Pikes 

Billes 

Corsletts 

Murianes 


100 
280 
170 
100 
200 


Tun' 900 



* Reliquary^ Vol. I. (New Series), pp. 152-158 ; Vol. II., pp. 22-25. 

t The caliver was a large pistol or kind of short arquebus, holding a middle 
place between the true pistol and the genuine arquebus. 

X The murian or morion was a light open helm or close-fitting metal skull-cap, 
with a rim extended so as to cover the sides of the face and back of the neck. 
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The names of ships. 


the number of men. 


The furniture. 


The Burthen 


The white beare 


ut ante 




ut ante 




ut ante 


The marie rose 


Mariners 


200 


Calivers 


200 




« 


guners 


40 


Bowes 


40 






Souldiors 


160 


Arrowshefs 


80 










Pykes 


100 


820 Tun' 








Bylles 


180 










Corslettes 


80 










Murianes 


160 




The Victorie 


Mariners 


200 


Calivers 


200 






guners 


40 


Bowes 


40 






Souldiors 


100 


Arrowshefs 


60 










Pikes 


100 


800 Tunn' 








Billes 


180 










Corsletts 


80 










Murians 


160 




The Hoope 


ut ante 




ut ante 




ut ante 


The Bonaventure 


ut ante 




ut ante 




ut ante 


The Phillip & Marye 


ut ante 




ut ante 




ut ante 


The Lyon 


ut ante 




ut ante 




ut ante 


The swallowe 


Mariners 


120 


Calivers 


75 






guners 


20 


Bowes 


25 






Souldiors 


80 


Arrowshefs 


50 










Pykes 


60 


320 Tun* 








Billes 


60 










Corsletts 


30 










Murians 


70 




The Dreadnought 


Mariners 


240 


Calivers 


80 






guners 


40 


Bowes 


20 






Souldiors 


200 


Arrowshefs 


50 










Pykes 


50 


500 Tunu* 








Billes 


60 










Corsletts 


40 










Murians 


80 




The swiftfaire 


ut ante 




ut ante 




ut ante 


The Antelop 


Mariners 


120 


Calivers 


35 






guners 


20 


Bowes 


25 






Souldiors 


80 


Arrowshefs 


30 










Pykes 


30 


500 Tunn' 








Bylles 


30 










Corsletts 


15 










Murians 


70 




The Jennet 


ut ante 




ut ante 




Ht ante 


The Aide 


ut ante 




ut ante 




ut ante 


The Bull 


Mariners 


70 


Calivers 


75 






gunners 


10 


Bowes 


25 






Souldiors 


80 


Arrowshefs 


50 










Pykes 


60 


320 Tun' 








Billes 


60 










Corsletts 


30 










Murianes 


70 




The foresight 


ut ante 




ut ante 




ut ante 


The Figar 


ut ante 




ut ante 




ut ante 


The Falcon 


Mariners 


60 


Calivers 


24 






gunners 


10 


Bowes 


10 






Souldiors 


50 


Arrowshefs 


20 








*0 


Pykes 


10 


160 Tun' 








Billes 


20 




• 






Corsletts 
Murians 


25 
25 




The Acates 


ut ante 




ut ante 




ut ante 


The Handmaid 


ut ante 




ut ante 




ut ante 
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The names of ships. 
The Arkraile 
The Bonavogle 
The Bark of BuUen 



the number of men. The furniture. The Burthen* 



ut ante 
ut ante 
Mariners 
gunners 
Souldiors 



The George 



ut ante 



ut ante 
ut ante 

50 Calivers 15 

10 Bowes 15 

40 Arrowshefs 25 

Pykes 15 

Bylles 20 

Corsletts 10 

Murians 20 
ut ante 



ut ante 
ut ante 



100 Tun* 



ut ante 



The generall mustars taken throughout the whole realme of England 

and Wales — 

high 
horses.* 



Countieys & Cities. 
In Cambridgshire 
In Cambridgtowne 
In Cornwall 
In y He of Elie 
In Darbieshire 
In Devonshire 
In Exeter towne 
In Sussex 
In Lincolnshire 
In Lincolne 
In Som'setshire 
In Bristowe 
In Hartfordshire 
In St. Albones 
In Worcestershire 
In Norflfolk 
In Lyme Regis 
In Norwich 
In Essex 
In Colchester 
In Shropshire 
In Ludlow 
In Shrowsbury 
In Midlesex 
In London 
In Wiltshire 
In Saru' 

In Leicestershire 
In Oxffordshire 
In Oxfford 
In Dorsett 
In Poole 
In Surrey 
In Barkshire 
In Buckinghamshire 
In Bedffordshire 
In Staffordshire 
In Stafford 
In Lancashire 
In Hamshire 
In South'ton 
In Winchester 



ablemen. 
5000 

320 
8500 

600 
5600 
6500 

750 
6200 
8000 

226 
6000 
5000 

4500 

200 

5600 

6800 

260 

40CX) 

5280 

4CX> 

6500 

24CX> 

800 

4000 

40000 

5500 

500 
3000 
5600 

500 
6000 

300 
6200 
6000 
5300 
5600 
6300 

8000 

6000 

780 

200 



armedmen. 
2500 
200 

3500 
200 

2300 

2500 

500 
2500 
4000 

120 
2000 
2500 
2000 

100 
2500 
3500 

85 
2500 

3500 

180 
3000 
1000 

300 

3000 

25000 

2500 

150 
2000 
1800 

260 
2500 

120 
2500 
2800 
2300 
2200 
2600 

150 
2800 
2500 

500 

120 



pyoners. 
300 
100 
686 

36 
360 
800 
146 
150 

46 
400 
260 

40 
230 

350 

30 
300 

365 

30 
286 
100 

45 
560 

3000 

140 

6 

200 

250 

100 

100 

40 

280 

280 

300 

130 

80 
300 

350 
6q 

23 



Demi- 
lances.* 

30 
2 

35 
o 

15 
26 

o 

16 

45 
o 

30 
12 
28 
o 
20 

25 

o 

3 

28 

o 

2% 
10 

2 
40 
60 
20 

O 
10 

6 

o 

10 

o 

16 
16 
18 

10 

2 

o 

25 
22 

O 

O 



200 

25 

260 

20 

80 
150 

12 
280 
200 

10 
120 

28 
180 

4 

85 
140 

3 
22 

200 

10 

300 
30 

4 
60 

180 

200 

3 
100 

80 

10 

65 

3 
120 

120 

180 

160 

200 

5 

lis 

8 
3 



* The demi-lance was a light horseman or lancer ; the high horsemen were the 
heavier cavalry ; the equipment of the former was much more costly. 
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Demi- 


high 


Countieys& Cities. 




ablemen. 


armedmen. 


pyoners. 


lances. 


horses. 


In Nottinghamshire 




4000 


1500 


100 


18 


100 


In Yorkshire 




16000 


12000 


700 


120 


340 


In Yorke Citie 




6000 


2000 


500 


6 


20 


In Warwickshire 




5000 


2500 


170 


15 


'5 


In Kent 




7500 


3000 


250 


2 


200 


In Cheshire 




5000 


23CO 


180 


18 


150 


In Chester 




350 


200 


36 





4 


In Hereffordshire 




5500 


2000 


150 


8 


190 


In Herefford 




340 


240 


40 





4 


In Northamptonshire 




4600 


1800 


150 


8 


120 


In Huntingtonshire 




3500 
1800 


1350 


120 


2 


120 


In Rutlandshire 




800 


65 


3 


25 


In Westmrland 




2000 


1200 


100 


4 


80 


In Cumberland 




2100 


1300 
1800 


86 


5 


100 


In Northumberland 




2300 


100 


8 


125 


In Coiintie Durha* 




1500 


850 


65 


6 


100 


In Suffolk 




7SCO 


3800 


360 


20 


160 


In Gloucestershire 




4560 


2800 


250 


18 


150 


In Monmoihshire 




2000 


1000 


65 


3 


30 


In Glamoiganshire 




1800 


1000 


54 


5 


45 


In Pembrookshire 




1500 


850 


62 


2 


35 


In Radno' 




1800 


600 


85 


2 


20 


In Brecknokshire 




1200 


520 


40 


3 


30 


In Cardiganshire 




2000 


500 


55 


4 


28 


In Carmnhen 




1000 


450 


34 


2 


22 


In Moungomiyshire 




1300 


500 


40 


4 


30 


In Merioneth 




1000 


250 


32 


3 


25 


In Anglice 




600 


180 


30 


3 


10 


In Denbighshire 




1400 


400 


50 


2 


35 


In Flintshire 




800 


230 


38 


2 


ID 


The Some of all 




296131 


143105 


16345 


935 


6777 


Besides what the ; 


N^oblmen, Earles, Barrones 


Lo : Archbishopps, Bishopps 


and Prelates of 


England ean 


make w*^** is 


supposed 


to be above 20000 


armed men and 


400c horses. 











Vlotcd on Soutb Mrajrall fDanor Ibouee, 

MiIt0birc^ 



BY C. E. PONTING. 

The family of Long (or Longe) of Wraxall and Whaddon, in the 
County of Wilts., have owned the Manor of Wraxall from a time 
anterior to the date of the present house, and the earliest part of this 
structure was probably built by Robert Long, who was member of 
Parliament for the County in 1433, ^^^ ^^o died in 1447. The 
same family continued to occupy the house until 18 10. From 1820 
to 1826 it was used as a boarding school by a Dr. Knight, and 
amongst his pupils there was Lord Lawrence, subsequently Governor- 
General of India. During these six years much injury was done to 
the old features. The house is now tenanted only by a caretaker. 
The Manor House (Plate XV.) illustrates in a remarkable man- 
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ner the development of the dwelling-house from the middle 
ages onwards. Measured drawings of this house were made 
by Thomas Larkins Walker in 1838 for Pugin's ** Examples," 
but the dates he assigns to several parts of it are misleading 
as judged by the light of subsequent investigations, in accordance 
with which the two plans (Plates XVI. and XVII.) now given 
have been corrected. The original house appears, from the charac- 
ter of the work, to have been erected during the second quarter 
of the 15th century. The parts of this which now exist are — 
the Hall, with its porch and two bays ; the Parlour at the south end 
of it, with the kitchen adjoining and the Host's Chamber over ; and 
the Buttery north of the Hall, with the Guests' Chamber over, the 
two latter being approached through the bays. Of the Guests' 
Chamber only the roof, with its moulded principals and chamfered 
wind-braces, remains to show the date, subsequent remodelling 
having obliterated every other worked feature, and this is concealed 
by the Elizabethan ceiling. The Hall, however, remains nearly in- 
tact. It has a good roof of the early hammer-beam type, with rich 
mouldings in principals and cornice. The shields on the corbels 
appear to have been added nearly a century later. 

Next in date (and very little later) is the, then detached, block of 
offices at the north-east angle of the courtyard ; this has its original 
roof above the modern ceilings, with moulded principals, and wind- 
braces with pierced cusping. 

The entrance gateway, with the porter's dwelling over, and the 
buildings connecting it with the parlour were apparently erected at 
the beginning of the i6th century, after the acquisition of the manor 
of Draycot Cerne, Wilts., by Sir Thomas Long, as the badge of the 
possessor of this manor — the fetterlock — is cut on the label termi- 
nation, and the character of the oriel and archway is quite consistent 
with this supposition. The original part of the gateway only extended 
to about 14 feet from the front (or south) face, and the quoin is 
visible on the west side, as well as a blocked-up doorway forming a 
foot entrance from the outside. The porter's room is approached 
from the gateway by a staircase in the east wall. The two privy 
closets for this room and the adjoining bedroom are original work, 
and are ingeniously arranged ; the original fireplace is across the 
angle by the oriel, and the second one was doubtless for the use of 
the room added over the north part of the gateway before the two 
rooms were thrown into one. 

At about this time (certainly not later) the part called by Walker 
the "Dining Room," with ** New Guests' Chamber" over, east of 
the original guests' chamber, was added, but to outward appearance 
there is little to indicate its thus early date, and Walker sets it down 
as temp, James I., though it is difficult to see what could have led 
to this conclusion, as all the existing windows are of early i8th 
century type. During a recent examination of the building, how- 
ever, the writer discovered that, above the flat ceiling, the Tudor roof, 
with collar- trusses and wind-braces, still exists. By the end of the 
15th century the courtyard had apparently been enclosed, by walls. 
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and the part on the west side, with the doorway leading to the 
plaisance^ was probably erected then. 

During the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth and the early part 
of that of James I., very extensive alterations were made in the house, 
doubtless to adapt it to the changed habits of the people. The 
Hall, which previously had no fireplace, now received this desirable 
adjunct, a chimney stack being built into and projecting from the 
west wall on the outside, between the middle buttress and the bay, 
as shown on the plan, the buttress remaining as a quoin and its 
weathering turned sideways ; the return of the plinth splay remains 
undisturbed. The chimney piece, which bears date a.d. 1598, pos- 
sesses interesting bits of detail, and was erected during the ownership 
of the property by Walter Long, High Sheriff of Wilts., in 160 1. An 
pak screen of great beauty was also erected to cut off a passage at 
the south end of the Hall; the arabesque ornamentation of this 
feature is very elaborate, and the frieze is enriched with an interest- 
ing shell device. The screen has two openings in it without doors, 
but the ceiling and gallery over have disappeared. 

The greatest change, however, was made by the remarkable re- 
modelling of the part north of the Hall. The ancient Guests' 
Chamber was transformed into a ** Withdrawing Room," and its 
dimensions increased from 26ft. to 35ft. 2in. in length, and from 
13ft. yin. to 23ft. 7in. in width without disturbing the original roof. 
In order to effect this, a striking and novel expedient was resorted 
to : a piece of the original north wall, for about six feet in length, 
was left in such a position as to support one of the principals (the 
roof being in three bays), and at the same time come in the centre 
of the extended length of the room. The space behind this pier, 
and between it and the new north wall, was then filled in and splayed 
at the sides to form a semi-hexagon on plan, and the block thus pro- 
jecting made an ornamental feature by forming five niched seats in 
it, with scalloped heads. Beams were thrown across east and west 
of this to carry the north roof plate — in the former case the second 
principal also. The part eastward of this pier thus forms a large 
bay with flat ceiling. The widened room was then lengthened west- 
ward, almost the entire available space in the new walls being occu- 
pied by muUioned windows of three lights in height. The braces of 
\ the roof were cut away to admit of the coved ceiling which was then 

erected under it and carried through from end to end, but the rest 
\ .. of the roof remains intact. This ceiling is richly ornamented with 
\ ribs in arabesque form and pendants, and the tympanum over the 

' west window has some specially good detail of this kind. The 

walls of three sides of the room are panelled in oak, and similar 
anelling forms the partition at the east end by the staircase, 
he great feature of the room, however, is the beautiful chimney 
dece, which was erected in the centre of the room opposite to 
le niched pier, and blocks up the doorway which formerly led 
ito the small chamber over the north-west bay of the Hall. This 
elaborate work is unexpectedly well preserved. It is 15 feet wide, 
onstructed of stone ; the design is in two stages. The cornice of 
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the lower, with carved frieze, is supported by a pair of male and 
female figures on each jamb of the fireplace. The upper order con- 
sists of a stylobate, with raised medallion and strap ornamentation, 
on which, over the jamhs, stand two pairs of columns having their 
surface covered with arabesque enrichment, with Corinthian capitals. 
These flank two niches containing figures inscribed " Prudentia " and 
" Justisia " respectively. Over the centre of the fireplace is a figure 
of Pan, and on each side, contained in flat circular- headed panels, 
are figures of " Arithmetica'* and ** Geometria," t4ie following in- 
scriptions being cut on their respective pedestals : — 

** Par nuper numeris vestigo site subactis. 

Me pete, concinne, si numerare cupis." 
and 

** Mensuras rerum spatiis dimetiora equis 

Quid Caelo distet Terra, locusque loco." 

Other parts of the house were also rearranged and enriched at 
this period. The screen across the Hall has already been referred 
to : communication was then formed between the doorway at the 
east end of the passage formed by it, and the kitchen and garden 
eastward, by a covered way, the roof being supported by a colonnade 
of five bays in wood, and a new kitchen was added. The Host's 
Chamber was sub- divided, and one of the apartments fitted with oak 
panelling very elaborately treated, and with a richly carved frieze. 
In the spandrels of a coeval stone chimney piece here are the initials 
S.H.L. and H.E., the latter two connected by a lovers* knot. This 
probably marks the union between Sir Henry Long and Eleanor, 
daughter of Richard Wrotesley (Co. Stafford) in i6 — . The two 
rooms east of the Hall — the Dining Room and New Guests' Room — 
have stone chimney pieces of about the same date, and the north 
part of the gateway may be attributed to this period. A room on 
the upper floor was also erected at the east end of the detached 
offices at the north-east corner, the walls being supported on a stone 
colonnade of four bays on the east and two bays on the north, form- 
ing a kind of conservatory, or giarden room, beneath ; shortly 
after this, the gap between this and the Withdrawing Room was filled 
up — the point of junction is distinguishable by a straight joint in the 
masonry — and other offices erected to the west of the hitherto de- 
tached block. 

About a century later, another great stride was made in adapting 
the fittings and surroundings of the house to modern ideas. In the 
parts about the Withdrawing Room new windows and doors were 
inserted in the Dining Room and new Guests' Room, and the walls 
panelled in deal ; a new staircase and garden entrance were also 
maile. The bedrooms over the north block of offices were similarly 
refitted and flat ceilings constructed, hiding the 15th century roof 
to which reference has been made. Two modern windows inserted 
here have lately given way to a reproduction of the original ones, 
the positions of which are shown in an engraving by Britton. 
Additional gardens on the north were walled in, and a picturesque 
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summer-house erected at the south-east angle. The entrance gates 
and piers on the north, as well as those in front of the main gate- 
way, were erected, the latter probably forming the entrance to a 
drive across the field in the direction of Bradford-on Avon, the 
course of which can be traced by the disposition of the trees. 

Carrying on the history of this interesting house down to the pre- 
sent day and to its present worthy owner, the writer feels that he 
cannot do better than conclude this imperfect sketch by quoting the 
late Canon Rich Jones, to whom Wiltshire archaeologists owe so 
much. He says : — 

** Of course much of the beauty of the Manor House at Wraxall 
which, when Aubrey visited it about 200 years ago, had all its win- 
dows filled with stained glass, containing shields and emblems of 
many a noble and gentle family connected with, it by marriage, or, it 
may be, by political ties, has perished. But even in its comparative 
desolation, it remains a proud monument of a family who, from the 
time of their first settlement in Wiltshire, seem to have occupied high 
and important positions in the county, and who can still point in the 
19th, as they were able to do in the 15th century downwards, to the 
head of their clan — now Walter Hume Long of Wraxall and Rood 
Ashton — as the representative of the county in Imperial Parliament," 
and (it can since be added) a member of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 



t\otC0 on tbc (Brcat five of Xon&on, 1666. 

BY JOHN E. PRICE, F.S.A. 

In the course of some researches at the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
I came across among the manuscripts, some unpublished letters 
descriptive of the ** Great Fire." It is possible that they may have 
been printed, but I am not aware of it, and if so, they would be in 
some publication not generally accessible ; the copies are taken from 
the original in the ** Gough" Collection.* In his "British Topography," 
Mr. Gough thus refers to their possession, ** I have three MS. 
letters, dated Middle Temple, September 24 and 29, and October 3, 
giving many new particulars relative to the Fire and its Consequences." 
There is, unfortunately, no evidence to show by whom they were 
written, or to whom they were addressed ; but, inasmuch as they con- 
tain the impressions made upon the mind of an eye witness of one 
of the greatest calamities which ever befell a city, the incidents he 
relates will be read with interest The letters are printed verbatim, 
and I have endeavoured, as far as possible, to preserve their quaint 
orthography intact. 
"Dear Sir, 

Did I not imagine the common report concerning y* late Fire in 
London had prepared you to receiv an account of that terrible and 



* Gough MSS. Lond. 14. 
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calamitous accident, I should not presume to give it you without 
introducing it by a suitable preface, that you might not be surprised 
in reading the relation of one of y* most hevy and most dismal 
stroakes that ever fell on England or possibly any other nation, 
unless by an Invasion. It was on Sunday the 2 of September about 
one dclock in the morning that it began in a heap of bavins * in a 
Bakers House in Pudding Lane on the East side of New Fish Street 
Hill within ten houses of Thames Street It had gotten some strength 
ere discove'd, yet reasonably enough to allow a merchant who dwelt 
next door to remove all his goods But as soon as it felt y*" violent 
impressions of a strong E. N. E wind (which had continued so a 
7veek beefore and as long after, with some little intermission and some 
alteration of two or three points) leaving a small force to finish y* 
conquest of y® house where it received its birth, immediately directed 
its greatest strength against y" adjacent ones It quickly grew power- 
ful enough to despise y^ use of buckets and was too advantageously 
seated among narrow streets to be assaulted by engines, t'was there- 
fore proposed to y* Lord Mayor (who came before three oclock) that 
it would be necessary to pull down some houses to prevent its 
spreading but he with a Pish answered that it would soon be out, 
neglected the prudent advice and was not long undeceived of that 
foolish confidence, for before 8 oxlock twas gotten to y* Bridge, and 
there dividing left enough to burn down all that had been ere y® last 
great Fire 63 and with y' main body pressed forward into Thames 
Street About 7 a clock that morning a little stable in Horsshoe Alley 
near Winchester Stairs in Southwark was a fire (supposed by a spark) 
but was stopd within two hours by y* pulling down a third house after 
two had been burnt. I heard nothing of all this but till 9. a, clock and 
then running down into y* Temple Garden saw y* smoak of both, 
and y* flames of y* former. I was not satisfy'd at this distance, but 
going with some others into y" street found it full of people and tho«!e 
(full) of fears for twas already imagin'd the design of y" French and 
Dutch, in revenge of what our forces had done lately at Brandaris 
upon y*' island Scheiling and the riding of a hot headed fellow through 
y® street (with more speed and fear than wit) crying " Arm " " Arm " 
had frighted most of the people out of y* churches About 10 a 
clock we came into Gracechurch Street &, there from y* top of an high 
house saw twas come as far westward as Coldharbor, & as far north- 
ward as Crooked-lane. Returning homeward we found a party of 40 
horse of the Lifeguard in Cornhill, & met some Companies of y* 
Kings Regiments, & of y" Train bands and Auxiliaries marching 
into y® City. After dinner we took boat & rowing towards y* 
Bridg, found it come to Stilyard. Landing at Paulswharfe, & walking 
towards y® Fire, were stop'd in Canningstreet by y* abundance of 
goods and carts with which 'twas filld.. Here we met my Lord Mayor 
on horseback with a few attendants, looking like one frighted out of 
his witts. The tall spired Steeple of St, Laurence Pountney was then 
afire, which appearing at y* top (where it had melted y® lead with 

* j>., faggots. 
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which twas coverd) disco verd itself with so much terror, as if taking 
a view from that lofty place of what it intended suddenly to devour. 
Getting round into Little Eastcheap, we came so near as to look into 
Fishstreety & perceived it was then (being 4 a clock) within five houses 
of y* upper end of that Street. Thence we went into Pudding Lane, 
and observed not above 3 houses burnt in that Lane on y* North side 
of y* house where it began. It was that evening a second time on 
y* water ; & twas then it appeared with all y* horror & dreadfulness 
imaginable ; the flames afforded light enough to discover themselves, 
y" black smoak, & the buildings they so imminently thretned : The 
Moon offer'd her light too, but was overcome by this greater ; which 
not being able (by day) to contend with that of y* Sun, did (as it 
were in spite) by smoak lessen it. I came back at 8 <? clock leaving 
it then at y* l^hree Cranes^ which is distant from the Bridge almost a 
fourth part of y* space between y® Temple & y® Brid^. That night 
more of y* Lifeguard and Soldiers watched in y® City. I kept my 
bed but few hours & slept less. 

Monday. — Next morning at ten a clock I went with three or four 
more over to Southwark, where getting into an house fronting y® river, 
I observed its progress had not been great y* preceding night : for it 
had not consumed above eight houses on y* water side, and had now 
four houses between it and Queenhithe ; where they were pulling down 
y" Market place and some houses, as a probable place to stop its 
course. While we staid here >>* King came down in his Barge (as he 
had done y** foregoing afternoon) and after half an hours observation 
returned again to Whitehall. After two hours expectation we saw all 
those endeavors slighted by a leap which y* Fire made over twenty 
houses upon the turret of an house in Thamestreet : coming back and 
taking a melancholy dinner about 3 a clock we got into Thamestreet 
and so round by y* skirts of y* Fire (tho* with much difficulty) 
through y* streets barricadoed with goods, carts, and coaches. 
By that time we had reached Cornhill y* Fire had consumed 
Lumbardstreet, and was within forty yards of this. The D. of Mon- 
mouth with several of y* Guard sat there on horsback. The D, of 
York was in another part of y' City. We came home at 5 a clock ; 
& seing little of probability in a desired stop, three of us (of this 
house) packed up our books & put them aboard a barge. 

In all this narrative you meet with little of y* motion of y' Fire 
eastward ; nor was it indeed so considerable, for, y* violence of y* 
wind drove it from those parts, yet not so much but that about six a 
clock this evening 'twas got to Billinsgate. Just before midnight we 
met y* Lords Manchester^ Hollins & others in Fleetstreet, who taking 
a view of those parts, an hour after orderd y* pulling down some 
houses in Whitefryers ; tho' some earnestly urg'd what had been 
proposed in the morning viz. that y® houses on each side y* river 
Fleet should be puU'd down from y* Thames to Holborn bridge. 

Tuesday. — At one a clock in y" morning y® wind at E. & by S. we 
went up y* river, and leaving our trunks &c at a little inknown house 
in Battersey, we were at London again by seven ; & understood y* 
Fire had newly master*d Baynards Castle^ about which it had been 

7 
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imployed at least ten hours. Monday evening y® Fire was at y** Stocks^ 
& as soon as day at Mercers Chapel, This day it came to Pauls 
about noon^ & thrusting forwards with much eagerness towards Ludr 
gate, within tivo hours more drove those from their work who had 
been imployed all that day in levelling y® houses on y*" river Fleet. It 
rush'd like a torrent down Ludgaie Hill^ and by five a clock was 
advanced as high as Fleet conduit. Despairing then of ever seeing 
this place more but in ashes, we went to Hornsey four miles off, 
& in our way a Highgate, we might discern with what rage & 
greediness it marched up Fleetstreet That nights refreshment in a 
bed drove from me an aguish distemper that had seised on me y" 
day before. 

Wednesday, — Next morning we came hither at ten a clocks & were 
informed that it was stopd at y® Temple^ Fetterlane, & Holborn Bridge^ 
between y® hours of two and six in y* morning but twas not mastered 
in Shoolane till twelve a clock. That day food was scarce, but we 
made a shift. About 4 iny afternoon it brake out again in y^Temple, 
('tis thought) by a lurking spark that had been conceald ever since 
morning, which happening among Paper buildings quickly increased, 
& had baffled two engines, if y** blowing up some Lodgings had not 
prevented its diffusion, which was before midnight. The £>. of York 
was here 3 or 4 hours showing much diligence, as he had done in 
several parts of y* City that day, where he had seen, as he said, above 
100 houses blown up. Great Guards of Horse and Foot were drawn 
hither, and to other places where the Fire was extinguished. That 
night and the following we lodg'd in a stable in Lincolns Innfields 
upon beds or packs in our cloaths. All this day it had burnt about 
Cripplegate^ and was not extinguishd till nighty but at y® Tower six 
hours sooner. 

Thursday. — ^Thursday pass'd in perfecting y* Victory over y® 
Fire. 

Friday. — So did Friday. That night we got into a bed in an 
house 

Saturday we fetched home our movables & have since remained 
here without disturbance. 

I am sensible of transgressing y® ordinary bounds of a letter, & 
shall therefore only add those of y® Fire ; which are the Temple 
Churchy more than halfway up in Fetierlane, almost at y® northend 
of Shoolane (y® rest consumed) Holbombridg, Pycorner, Aldersgaie^ 
Crippkgate^ neer y* lower end of Colemanstreet, at y® ends of 
Bishopsgate and Leadenhallstreet, both which are standing, beyond 
Fanchurch, at y® lower end of Marklane, & at y® Tower Dock. 
This, Sir, is y' bare narrative ; but there remain observables enough 
to deserv another Paper, which causes me to write no more on this 
but that 

I am, 

Your most ready servant 

-ifi It % in 

M. Temple, 

Sept. 24*^ 1666." 
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" Dear Sir, 

My last letter ended in telling you at what places the Fire was 
quenched, this shall begin in acquainting you with the means used 
for effecting it. Tis true many were imploy'd especially in pulling 
down houses, which they alwaies begun too near y* Fire, by which 
they were forc'd from their work ere finished. Twas indeed almost 
impossible, after it had made such a large circle, to make a larger 
round it by any other means than that of blowing up houses^ which 
bad been proposed the first day by some experienced persons, then 
esteemed a desperate cure, but afterwards practised with very good 
success. For by putting a barrel of Powder or thereabouts under 
each house 'twas first lift up a yard or two, & then fell down flat 
without any danger to the bystanders. At some places the extra- 
ordinary offers made by the owners of houses inc orag'd the workmen, 
and thereby sav'd them, as at Pycorner, where one gave them 50"- 
& at y® new building in Lothbury where they had loo*'- At others 
'twas effected by ordinary means & less strength than had been 
formerly imploy'd. In Fleetstreet over against St. Dunstan's Church, 
its greediness was the cause of its own destruction, by skipping over 
ten houses, & fastning on a wooden one, which having burnt with its 
neighbor, & being hindred from getting farther by a brick house, & 
the small help then present, had made a wide gap by that time the 
main body of the Fire was advanced. Certainly had it been let 
alone it would not have proceeded faster, & some considering with 
what weak means & at what unlikely places (that is some of them) 
*twas check'd, all within the spaces of four hours, (except at two or 
three places) they cant but acknowledg the same Providence saying 
Hitherto shalt thou come & no farther, that at first gave it a com^ 
mission, having prepared the matter by a dry easterly wind the week 
before, (which continued all the time & longer but abated of its 
violence the Tuesday night) & appointing it a beginning among close 
built, wooden, pitched houses, fiU'd with y*" most combustible com- 
modities. 

There was commonly reckoned within the Bills of Mortality 130 
Parish Churches, which are now reduced to 43 (& another much 
hurt). So that within the walls are left 13 Parish Churches (or but 
12 if we account that none so much maim'd) & the Dutch Church : 
the rest which were 84 are burnt, besides St. Paul's, the French 
Church, & Mercers Chapel (& other Chappels). Without the Walls 
are consumed three viz. Sepulchres, St. Brides, & Bride wel Chapel. 
In all 90, wherof some are so terribly torn & shattered that nothing is 
left but pieces of walls, others have some Pillars standing. The 
smaller Bells are melted. All the Western part of Pauls is scal'd, 
having lost pieces of stones broken off weighing 20, 40, 100 pounds. 
The Quire is fain down into St. Faiths : most of the Roof is down 
too, & some of the Pillars. The Halls are burnt, except Iron- 
mongers, Leathersellers & Glovers Hall & some few others. The 
whole of what lyes wast is above 400 acres of ground. About a sixth 
part of what stood within the walls remains, which is more than is 
burnt without. 
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You expect something concerning; y* value of the losses. Some 
reckon roundly, & say London is ruin'd, England is ruin'd. That's 
too confident, yet I dare not determine how far they are out. The 
truth on't is the exact computation is impossible. In general 'tis con- 
cluded more commodities & household good are preserved than 
perished, especially those of least weight & most worth, whilst the 
surprise & difficulty of carriage deter r'd men from rescuing others. 
Some goods were sav'd in arched cellars, though others trusted in 
such places were consum'd by the fall of the arches, or not careful 
stopping the passages. None have suffred proportionally so deep as 
the Booksellers^ principally those in Pauls Churchyard, who putting 
their books into St. Faiths & other vaults under Pauls, had them all 
destroy'd, except in 3 or 4 vaults there, which were warehouses; 
besides all that were in warehouses at Stationers at Stationers Hall. 
Some have lost 2, 3, 4, 5, 6000"- a man. In all they compute more 
looooo"- in that commodity. Of persons very few lost their lives ; 
the bills of Mortality mention but six burnt, wherof two or three sunk 
into vaults since the Fire as they were searching the ruins of their 
houses. Tis presum'd the hasty removal to which sick persons & 
women lying in were forc*d, occasioned the death of some. 

Hitherto your Fancy may keep pace with my Discourse : but 
should I undertake a description of the General Confusion and 
Astonishment, I can't promise my self any probability of perfecting 
it. You may more easily imagine every one running up & down, 
some removing their goods ready to be devoured, others more wise 
or fearful remov'd two days before they were in danger. Some 
removed 4 or 5 times, others carried them out into the country. 
Some went to friends, or hired houses, others into the fields, where 
they lay by them many nights. Divers at Westminster had removed, 
& some of the best movables at Whitehall were carried away. Carts 
came in from the country, coaches were imploy'd. Carremen got 
excessively, receiving usually for small turns between the rates of 10^ 
& 5'- : nay some were offered 40, 50"- for a turn. One while the gates 
were shut, that, no hopes of saving any thing being left, they might 
have more desperately endeavoured the quenching the Fire, but that 
was presently found in vain, & occasioned the loss of much goods. 
Some press'd carts, others for want of them lost all, & sometimes 
their numerousness would hinder one the other. All was in an hurry. 
And that which heightned it was a confidence among the most that 
twas a design of our enemies. We had an hundred stories of people 
taken with Fire balls, & others endevoring with matches to fire other 
places : so that none knew where to be secure. The belief of this 
had kindled such a rage in y® multitude, that they kilFd one poor 
woman who had something in her apron they imagined Fireballs, & 
sadly wounded and maimed divers others, especially French and 
Dutch, whose very birth was enough to condemn them. An honest 
Dutch baker at Westminster had a good part of his house puU'd down 
upon a surmise that he had endeavored to set it afire. And twas 
nothing but the effects of a good governm.ent in this City preserv'd all 
of those nations from a massacre. How far they or others had an 
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hand in this you'l see my thoughts anon. The Prisoners for debt in 
the Fleet, Ludgate, & Counter were permitted to go out, but those in 
the goal at Newgate were sent. with a guard to that in Southwark, but 
not strong enough to hinder the most notorious from escaping by 
y* way. 

Everyone condemned the Lord Mayor as a Person delighting more 
in drinking & dancing than is necessary for such a Magistrate. His 
authority & that of y® Aldermen was little regarded. The Duke of 
York bestirr'd himself much especially Tuesday & Wednesday, & to 
good effect. The King was in y* City two or three times, expressing 
much care to preserv y* remaining parts, exposing himself among all 
persons, & not refusing to hear the advice of y® meanest. 

One observation more and I have done. Little pieces of scorch'd 
silk & paper were taken up in very many places neer Windsor, 
Henley, Beaconsfield, &c. Indeed the smoak (driven by the wind) 
made an Arch in the Heavens (as sign of Wrath, as y' Rainbow was 
once of Peace) from this place to the western part of y* Horison : & 
y* Sun shining through it seem*d perfectly red, & might easily be 
look'd on with a naked eye, yielding a fainter light than in an 
Ecclips. 

I am, Sir, 

Sept. 29*^ 1666. Your most humble servant.** 

{To be continued,) 
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BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. (sCOT.). 

RiCCALL. 

The village of Riccall is situated on the east bank of the river Ouse, 
close to the railway station of the same name, between Selby and 
York, being four miles distant from the former place, and nine miles 
from the latter. It was here that Harald Hardrada, of Norway, 
moored his fleet in a.d. 1066, before advancing upon York, as the 
position commands the mouth of the Wharfe, up which the English 
ships had retired. The capitulation of York took place on the 14th 
of September, after the defeat of the Earls Eadwine and Morkere ; 
Harold of England obtained a decisive victory over Harald of Nor- 
way at Stamford Bridge on the 25th of September; and on the 13th 
of October Harold himself met his death on the field of Senlac. 
These events, which followed each other in such rapid succession, 
paving the way to the final triumph of William the Conqueror, are 
most graphically related by Dr. E. A. Freeman in his " History of 
the Norman Conquest," but, however interesting may be the associa- 
tions connected with the strategical position of Riccall in days gone 
by, we must pass on to matters more immediately concerning the 
subject of our investigation. The oldest portions of Riccall Church 
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are the squat Norman tower at the west end of the nave and the 
south doorway, which is of the same period. The building was 
restored in 1865, but the work has been done in a conservative 
manner, and without any attempt to create confusion between the 
new and the old, by imitating ancient features. 

The south doorway, which forms the subject of the present article, 
is protected by a porch, and the sculptured details are so well pre- 
served that no renewal of the stones was necessary. Consequently, 
there has been none of that tinkering up of old work of which we 
had to complain when describing the doorway at St. Margaret's, 
Walmgate, in York. 

The arch of the doorway at Riccall is not semi-circular, but slightly 
pointed. The character of the carving and general style of the 
whole show that it is of 12 th century date, notwithstanding the shape 
of the arch. There are, besides the hood moulding which projects 
from the face of the wall, three orders of mouldings within its thick- 
ness, each recessed from 8 to 9 inches beyond the other. The two 
outer orders of mouldings spring from nook shafts in the angles of 
the jambs, and the innermost order springs from a moulded jamb, 
formed into the shape of twin columns with capitals and bases. The 
breadth of the doorway between the innermost jambs is 4 ft. 2 in. in 
the centre of the door, and 4 ft. 4 in. at the springing of the arch. 
The height from the ground up to the point of the arch is 8 ft. 4 in., 
and from the ground to the springing, 6 ft. 4 in. The door is recessed 
2 ft. 3 in. back from the outside face of the wall. 

The subjects of the sculpture are as follows : — 

Hood-moulding. — Ornamented with 15 rosettes, 5^ in. diameter.. 

Outer order of arch-moulding, — Ornamented with 24 beak heads. 

Second or middle order of arch-moulding, — 16 voussoirs carved with 
figure subjects : — 

1 . Pair of heads, showing full face, one of a man and the other 

of a beast, with foliage issuing from their mouths. 

2. Man in a grotesque attitude, holding up his right leg with 

his two hands ; a staff (?) ornamented with a cable 
moulding, stuck upright behind him. 

3. Two human heads, one showing the face, and with a leaf 

issuing from his mouth, and the other of smaller size 
in profile on the right. 

4. A dragon with human head, wings, and knotted tail. 

5. A beast, curled up, and represented in a bird's-eye view 

looking down on his back ; a piece of foliage below 
his mouth. 

6. A man with a pointed cap on his head, holding a fiower or 

some other object in his hand. 

7. A human head, with moustache, forked beard, and cap. 

8. A bishop, with cap and chasuble. 

9. The upper part of the body of a man, placed sideways, 

holding up both arms ; a piece of foliage below. 

10. The head of a beast, with a man placed upside down below. 

1 1 . Man standing in front of a tree or piece of foliage. 
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Man holding a sceptre (?) in his right hand, curiously 
knotted at the bottom. 

A watrioT kneeling down, holding a club in his right hand, 
and a shield, having a four-pointed star in the centre, 
in his right 

A grotesque human head, with the mouth hideously dis- 
torted. 

A beast biting his tail, which is floriated. 

A piece of conventional foliage. 
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Jltird, or innermost order of arch moulding. — 12 voussoirs, each 
carved with a figure subject, except the keystone, which is plain : — 
1. St. Michael and the Dragon. 
i. Serpent coiled round a tree and eating the fruit. 

3. A man binding sheaves of corn (?) 

4. A man with long hair, holding an apple in his right hand. 

5. A woman in a similar position, holding up an apple ; a 

curious almond-shaped object below. 

6. A bird, with wings outspread. 
Keystone, not carved. 

7. Beast with floriated tail 

8. Beast playing on the harp. 

9. Dragon with knotted tail dancing to the music of the harp, 

10. Ring and interlaced work. 

11. Intersecting semi-circular arches and foliage. 

Capitals of Columns — Right side of doorway, outside. — The head 
of a king, on whose head is a crown ornamented with three crosses ; 
convenrional foliage. 

Jiight side of doorway, inside. — Two saints or ecclesiastics, one 
holding a ring with a pair of keys attached to it, and the other 
carrying a book ; two small heads. 

Left side of doorway. — Both capitals ornamented with foliage. 
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At Riccall we have the same incongruous mixture of undoubtedly 
scriptural subjects with all siorts of grotesque figures of men and 
beasts that has been commented upon elsewhere. Thus the problem 
again suggests itself as to how far these representations, which to 
modern eyes certainly only appear ridiculous in their extravagance, 
were intended to have any symbolic meaning connected with the 
doctrines of Christianity. If they have no such significance, it is 
difficult to understand why the sculptor should have gone out of his 
way to outrage the religious feelings of his contemporaries by placing 
the caricature of a man or a beast next to St. Michael, as at Riccall 
and at Barton-le-Street, or next to the Agnus Dei, as at Alne and at 
Brayton. Assuming, then, that the apparently grotesque features of 
mediaeval art have some deeper meaning than appears on the surface, 
an attempt should be made to trace back the origin of each repre- 
sentation to the literary source whence the designer obtained his 
inspiration, for it is only by patient study of the MSS. of the period 
that lost systems of symbolism can be recovered. The subjects most 
commonly found in Christian art may be divided into six principal 
divisions : — (i) Scriptural, including all scenes taken from the Bible; 

(2) Apocryphal, taken from the Apocrypha or Apocryphal Gospels ; 

(3) Legendary, taken from the lives of saints and martyrs ; (4) Eccle- 
siastical, all pictures of the offices or ceremonies of the Church; 

(5) Moral, virtues and vices, seven deadly sins, acts of mercy, and 
similar subjects connected with the moral or spiritual life; and 

(6) Bestiary, taken from the mystical zoology of the middle ages. 

In examining a series of sculptures used in the decoration of a 
church, such as those on the doorway at Riccall, the scriptural scenes 
should be taken first, and then the others which can be explained by 
comparison with similar representations in MSS. or on inscribed 
objects. Any residue remaining which yields no result by this pro- 
cess must be classified according to their special peculiarities, leaving 
the meaning to be found out when fresh facts are brought to light 
bearing on the matter. Much of the symbolism of the middle ages 
will probably always be shrouded in mystery, and the sooner we 
realise the limits of our powers of interpretation the better it will be 
for archgeological science, which has been greatly discredited by the 
substitution of a system of guesswork for the slower but surer means 
of arriving at the truth by patient investigation. 

The most obviously scriptural subject represented on the doorway 
• at Riccall is St. Michael and the Dragon, on the inner order of arch 
moulding (No. i) next the springing on the left hand side. Others 
about which there is less certainty are the temptation of Adam and 
Eve, on the inner arch moulding (Nos. 2, 4 and 5), and St. Peter 
with the keys, on the capital of the inner nook shaft of the right 
hand jamb. 

St. Michael is shown standing on the dragon, down whose throat 
he is thrusting a spear held in the right hand. He has a cross upon 
his forehead, and carries a book in the left hand. The triumph of 
St. Michael over the dragon, as described in the Revelations (xii. 7), 
is intended to symbolise the victory of good over evil, and in this 
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respect may be compared with St. George and the Dragon, Christ 
treading on the asp and ihe basilisk, Christ bruising the serpent's 
head, and the opposition of the seven virtues to the seven vices. 
The scene of the conflict between St. Michael and the Dragon is 
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rqjresented in two different ways : — (i) where the Archangel is armed 
with a sword and shield, and is engaged in the act of fighting with 
the dragon; and (2) where he is tramphng his enemy beneath his 
feet, and giving him his coup de grace with a spear, or the cross. The 
example at Riccall belongs to the latter type, and others may be 
seen in the Norman doorway at Barton-le-Streel, in Yorkshire, on a 
slab of early sculpture at Seaford, in Sussex, and on the seal of the 
Port of Hastings. The scene of St, Michael and the Dragon should 
not be confused with St. George and the Dragon. St. George is 
generally on horseback, but St. Michael on foot, and with a pair of 
wings as a distinctive feature. There are several instances in Nor- 
man sculpture of a warrior on foot contending with a dragon,* which 
are difficult to identify either with St. George or St. Michael. Stories 
of battles between heroes and dragons are frequently met with in the 
folk-lore and mythology of Scandinavia, so that it is not surprising to 
find a heathen legend used for Christian purposes in those parts of 
England where Ihe Danes settled down and were converted. The 
dragons with which St. Michael is fighting on the tympana at South- 
well, and at Hoveringham, in Noitinghamshire, have interlaced work 
very much resembling that on the carved wooden doorways of early 
churches in Sweden and Norway. 

On the tympanum at Hoveringham a young dragon is placed by 
the side of the old dragon, and interlaced most curiously with it. 
This slaying of the dragon's offspring is referred to in the Scandinavian 
legends. Prof. George Stephens, of Copenhagen, believes that 
many of the representations of heroes and dragons fighting, are 
taken from the story of King Tbeodorik and the Drake, as related 
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in the Vilkina Saga (see his paper " On a Runic Door from Ireland," 
in the " Archaeologia Scotica," vol. V., p. 253). Olaus Magnus in 
his " Historia de Gentibus Septentrionalibus," Romae MDLV, devotes 
the 2ist chapter of his fifth book to a battle between King Harold 
and a dragon (" De pugna Haraldi Regis contra draconem domes- 
ticum "). 

The subject of St. Michael and the Dragon does not occur in the 
paintings of the Catacombs, or on the mosaics of the Italian churches, 
and the earliest examples I have come across are of the tenth or 
eleventh century, in the Saxon Psalter in the British Museum,* 
(Tib. C. vi.) ; in a MS. from the Abbey of Prune ;t and the Vatican 
Menologium Grecum.f There is a very curious sculptured slab, 
perhaps of Saxon date, built into the interior wall of St. Nicholas 
Church, Ipswich, with a representation of St. Michael and the 
Dragon, inscribed "Her Sc. Michael fehtidh dane draca" (Here 
St. Michael fighteth the dragon). The shape of St. Michael's shield 
is in this case, and on the tympanum at Hoveringham, pointed 
similar to those on the Bayeux tapestry, and on the other sculptures 
already referred to where a man is fighting a dragon, at St. Bees, 
Ault Hucknall, Coningsburgh, and Steetly. I would suggest that 
where this peculiarity occurs the scene has been copied from a Scan- 
dinavian original, perhaps illustrating a pagan legend. The circular 
shield is to be seen on the tympana at Southwell, Notts. ; Hallaton, 
Leicestershire ; and Moreton Valence, Gloucestershire, corresponding 
to the miniatures in the MSS. 

The worship of St. Michael is to a great extent to be traced to the 
legends of his four miraculous apparitions, the last of which is sup- 
posed to have taken place on Mont St. Michel, in Normandy, in 
A.D. 706. Since then he has been venerated as the patron saint of 
France, and high places and rocks are dedicated to his honour at 
St. MichaeFs Mount, in Cornwall ; Skelig Michel, off the west coast 
of Ireland, and elsewhere. The other scenes, besides the contest 
with the dragon, in which St. Michael appears in Christian art, are 
carrying souls to heaven,§ and weighing souls at the last judgment. || 
The Greek Painters' guide from Mount AthosH adds several other 
scenes in which St. Michael is the principal actor, but this does not 
apply to the representations of the western church. Descriptions of 
the apparitions and miracles of St. Michael will be found in the 
Golden Legend of Jaques de Voragine. The cross on the forehead 
of the Archangel at Riccall is a noticeable feature. It also occurs 
at Barton-le-Street, and on a 14th century slab at Kildare Cathedral, 
in Ireland. 

* Prof. I. O. West wood's "Miniatures," pi. 46. 

t Didron*s ** Christian Iconography," edited by Miss Stokes, vol. 2, p. 184, 
Gradual Bibl. Nat. Paris, Lat. 9448. 

t No. 1613. 

§ As on a 12th century sepulchral monument in Ely Cathedral. 

II As on the Cross of Muiredach at Monasterboice, and on a 12th century fresco 
at Chaldon, in Surrey. 

IT Didron's " Christian Iconography," edited by Miss Stokes, vol. 2, p. 361. 
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The serpent coiled round the tree on voussoir No. 3 of the inner 
arch-moulding of the doorway at Riccall is like that which occurs in 
the temptation of Adam and Eve. Perhaps the male and female 
figures holding apples, on voussoirs Nos. 4 and 5, may be intended 
for Adam and Eve, but if so they must be wrongly placed. A some- 
what similar set of sculptures is to be seen on the Norman doorway 
at Barton-leStreet. 




On the capital of the inner nook-shaft of the right jamb of the 
doorway at Riccall are two little figures, one holding a book, and the 
other a pair of keys attached to a ring on the end of a rod. The 
figure holding the keys may perhaps be intended for St. Peter, but 
there is no nimbus round the head. Sometimes one of the officers 
of the church was represented with a key in virtue of his office. 
The capital of one of the columns on the right side of the doorway 
at Brayton, in Yorkshire, is almost identical with the one at Riccall, 
except that the keys have a more ornamental form of handle, and 
one of the figures holds a crozier. The capital of the column next 




to the one just described has a head at the corner wearing a crown 
surmounted by three crosses. This is presumably the more ancient 
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form of regal crown, which preceded the present one with the fleur- 
de-lys. Other examples of this shape of crown exist at Barton-le- 
Street, in Yorkshire, and in the Baptistry of the Duomo at Spalato, 
in Dalmaiia.* 

On voussoir No. 8 of the middle order of the arch moulding of 
the doorway at Riccall is the figure of a bishop wearing the chasuble, 
amice, and a cap on the head. The mitre was not introduced until 
the 13th century, and representations of bishops with any kind of 
head-dress before this date are very rare. Mr. M, H. Bloxham, in 
his admirable " Companion to Goihic Architecture," mentions a few 
effigies of ecclesiastics of the lath century, but he does not appear 
to have examined the sculptured details of Norman churches in 
order to collect information about the vestments of the period. 
There are other instances of a bishop wearing the same shaped cap 
as the one at Riccall, on the Norman fonts at Winchester Cathedral 
and St. Nicholas, Brighton. 
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On voussoir No. 3 of the inner order of arch moulding of the 
doorway at Riccall, is a man apparently binding a sheaf of corn. 
Perhaps this may be one of the series of the months described in 
the last article. On voussoirs Nos. 6 and 7 are an eaglet and a lion, 
which are possibly intended for two of the evangelistic symbols, as 
they are often represented without the nimbus. The beasts playing 
musical instruments and dancing, on voussoirs Nos. 8 and 9, belong 
to a well-known class of grotesque,! other instances of which may 

• T. G. Jackson's " DalmaCia," vol, 2, p. 69. 

f Similar birds occur amongst the beak heads round the aich of the Norman 
doorway at Bcayton, in Yorkshire. 

t Some interesting information on this subject is to be found in Hen Eckl's 
articles on "Christian Symbolical Zoology," in the first two volumes of the 
"Sacrbty." 
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be seen at St Margaret's, Walmgate, York; Barton-le-Street and 
Bishop Wilton, Yorkshire ; Ely Cathedral ; Barfreslon, in Kent ; St. 
Mary's Church, Torquay, and elsewhere. It has been suggested 
that such extravagant figures were intended to symbolise those 
worldly pleasures and vices against which the Church has through all 
ages raised its voice. In the story of the Syren and the Centaur in 
the Bestiaxy, the verse from Isaiah (ch. xiii. 21) describing the 
desolation of Babylon is thus quoted, "Their houses shai! be full 
of doleful creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there." This may possibly explain some of the dancing 
beasts. On voussoir No. 2 of the middle order of arch moulding is 
a man in a most extraordinary attitude, holding up one leg with his 
two hands, reminding one of the picture of the colonial bishop 
learning to dance, in one of W, S. Gilbert's " Bab Ballads," Whether 
the object of the designer was to wain the congregation against the 
wickedness of amusement as represented by a tumbling clown, or 
whether the clergy winked at such things, and allowed the sculptor 
to indulge his fancy occasionally in his own way, will probably never 
be known. The attitude of mind which could derive moral benefil 
from ihe contemplation of such monstrosities, is almost as absurd as 
the bodily attitude in which this poor little creature of stone has been 
compelled to stand for the last seven hundred years. 




I lately came across a passage in Perkins' " Italian Sculptors,"* which 
b so interesting, as bearing on this subject, that, in conclusion, I 
propose to quole it at full length. It is the earliest notice in an 
English book that I have been able to find, pointing out the value of 
the study of the Beastiary lo explain the meaning of the symbolic 
decorations of the 12th century churches. 

" There is this capital difference between Oriental and Christian 

• Chas. C. Peikins' " Italian Sculptors," London, 1868, p. 9. 
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symbolism, that, in the first, natural forms are represented for 
worship as symbolic of deities, or as typical of natural forces or 
phenomena ; while, in the second, they are signs of hidden religious 
meaning, and as such are often described by the Church Fathers, 
who, while regarding all created things as witnesses to the power and 
intelligence of the Supreme Being, considered them chiefly worthy of 
attention in so far as they could, by an often strained interpretation, 
be made to conduce to man's moral advancement. Frequently 
incorrect ideas about the nature and properties of animals, they did 
not seek to separate the true from the false, since, as St. Augustine 
remarks, * The all important object for us to consider is the significa- 
tion of the fact, and not to discuss its authenticity.' This liabit of 
looking for a symbol in every created thing, led to a system of 
mystical zoology contained in the Physiologus or Bestiary, a work 
which explains the now forgotten meaning of many of the strange 
forms carved about the facades of mediaeval churches. The first 
sentence in the version of the Bestiary made by Peter of Picardy, 
clearly sets forth the object for which it was composed. * Here 
commences the book which is called Bestiary, and it is so called 
because it speaks of the nature of beasts ; for God created all the 
creatures upon earth for man, and that he may in them find an 
example of faith and source of belief.' So, also, William of 
Normandy tells us, that * all the examples collected in the book are 
intended for the amelioration of sinful man and for the profit of his 
soul.' " 

Then follow extracts from the Physiologus describing the lion, the 
tiger, and the cock. 

"The mediaeval sculptor who represented these and the many 
other animals described in the Physiologus, was probably not 
animated by as deliberate a purpose as the learned doctors of the 
Church in their treatises and homilies, for he dealt only with the 
sign, and left to his spiritual teachers its interpretation, which was 
less generally understood as it became more recondite. In the earlier 
periods of the Church the simpler forms of symbolism were clear to 
all disciples, and only to them ; their very object, indeed, being that 
the initiated might possess a language which was a dead letter to the 
heathen. To this language, which had become dear to them in 
hours of danger, they clung long after the establishment of their 
religion, not only from force of habit, but from a repugnance to 
images of holy persons, which suggested idolatry, and also from a 
reverence to the commandment of the Jewish law. Gradually, 
however, these feelings were weakened, and, even before the final 
blow was given to art symbolism in the seventh century by the permission 
to represent Christ and the Saints and the mystery of the Passion, 
many of the old forms had lost their mystical significance, and were 
used only because well adapted for decorative purposes. 

" How far this had become the case in the thirteenth century is 
shown by a striking passage in the writings of St. Bernard against 
extravagance in the decoration of churches, * whose walls glow with 
colour, and whose stones are covered with gold, while the poor are in 
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want and go naked.' * What/ he says, 'is the use of those absurd 
monstrosities displayed in the cloisters before the reading monks ? See 
what deformed beauty and what beautiful deformity. Why are 
unclean monkeys and savage lions, and monstrous centaurs, and 
semi-men and spotted tigers, and fighting soldiers and pipe-playing 
hunters represented? You may see there many bodies with one 
head, and one body with many heads. Here a quadruped with the 
tail of a serpent, there a fish with the head of a quadruped. Here 
a beast half horse and half goat, there another with horns and a 
horse's body. The variety of form is so great everywhere that 
marbles are more pleasant reading than manuscripts, and the whole 
day is spent in looking at them, instead of meditating upon the law 
of God.'* Did we not possess the writings of the early Church 
Fathers, we might accept the argument furnished by this passage 
against there having been hidden meanings of high religious import 
in this symbolism ; but we must remember that St. Bernard saw that 
little or no account was made in his day of the only reason which 
could ever have authorised its employment about sacred buildings." 



IRecent SnvestiQationa at jfountaina abbe^* 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Society, following up their work at Easby Abbey, 
have undertaken further excavations at Fountains, leave having been granted by 
the Marquis of Ripon. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope has had charge of the work, 
and we are enabled to give his report. 

** I took up my abode at Fountains on September ist, but the weather was so 
unfavourable that for the first ten or fourteen days little systematic work could be 
attempted. The bad weather, however, was not without a good side, as I was 
able to occupy time that would otherwise have been taken up by supervising my 
men in making a careful and thorough examination of the buildings. The result 
is that I have been able to disentangle the whole of the architectural history, and 
to trace the gradual growth of the building from its original normal plan. I have 
also been able to assign to several of the buildings their proper attributions, all of 
which will be duly set forth in my paper on the Abbey. So much additional 
light has been thrown on Cistercian buildings by a careful examination of Foun- 
tains, to which must be added most important documentary evidence that has 
since come to hand, that Mr. Micklethwaite and I shall have much pleasure in 
offering to the Association a new and enlarged paper on the * Cistercian Plan. * 

^* With regard to the actual work done at Fountains, it will be convenient first 
to speak of the church. 

** Here I laid bare for measurement the procession stones beneath the turf 
in the nave, and have traced the limits of the stall pits eastward. I have also 
been able to fix the positions of the various screens and altars. I am happy to 
say, too, that Lord Ripon has had much of the ivy removed, especially in the 
north transept, where it was really a source of danger in loosening the stonework 
of the clerestory, and thereby weakening the abutments of the south buttresses of 
the great tower. 

** Concerning the buildings. I began by making a number of trial cuttings on 
the site of buildings south-west of the cellarium. The results were most promis- 
ing, and show that a number of buildings in this direction remain to be explored 

* Sancti Benardi opera, Paris, 1690, Vol. I, p. 538, ch. xii. 
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and investigated, which will yield valuable results. I soon, however, quitted this 
tempting spot in order to thoroughly investigate the great infirmary. Since its 
excavation under Mr. Walbran's direction the weeds and small shrubs have done 
much to partly obscure what was then laid bare. I was allowed to remove all 
these, and again brought to view a number of most interesting points. Two or 
three chambers, which had never been cleared out, next occupied my attention. 
These were thoroughly excavated down to their floor levels, srnd now take their 
proper place in the arrangements of the infirmary buildings. The great passage 
from the cloister to the infirmary hall was partly cleared by Mr. Walbran, but a 
large accumulation of rubbish had been left midway to sustain a picturesque ash- 
tree covered with ivy. The demise of the parasite did away with the necessity 
for keeping the ash-tree. I therefore cut it down and cleared away the rubbish, 
thus throwing open the whole length of the passage, and laying bare a solitary, 
but complete example of the series of arches that once formed an open arcade on 
each side of the passage. Close to the south-east angle of the Chapter House I 
laid open a curious ashpit, lined with encaustic tiles. 

** Among minor operations I made an effort to ascertain the extent and size of 
the great western gatehouse. Its foundations are now underground ; but I 
uncovered enough to show that there is interesting work to be done here next 
September. 

"Just outside the gatehouse is what I take to be the * chapel without the 
gate,* which thf% Cistercians seem always to have built. I hope, too, to lay bare 
the whole plan of this. 

" There are, as I have already said, many buildings still to be explored, and I 
regret that the expiration of my holiday prevented my going on with this 
most interesting work. Should the Association think well to complete their 
explorations this autumn I shall be only too glad to place my services at their 
disposal." 

We are informed that the funds at the disposal of the Council are well nigh 
exhausted ; but an effort will be made to raise enough to complete this most useful 
and valuable work. 



(Blcaninge from Close IROU0 of Ibcnn? MH. 

BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 
Contintud from iMge 49. 

July 1 7 (Feckham). Seisin by Alex, de Nevill of the lands of which 
Alex, his father died seised, as he, having been in the custody of 
Richd. de Alencun, is now of age, and has done homage, &c. 
(Lines, and Yorks). 

July 23 (Worcester) Deliverance on bail of John, son of Baldr., 
Henry, son of Toly and wife Agnes, till it can be known whether 
Laurence, son of Baldr(ick), of whose death they were accused is 
dead or not, as it is said he had gone on a pilgrimage to Bromholm 
and was never seen dead (Line). 

Ralph de Brethel and Hugh de Prille, attorneys of John de Essex 
V, Grace de Saleby, concerning restoration of chattels (Line). 

July 26. The King commands the men of Beverley to purchase 
cloth in the fairs of Stowe for the King's use, also in Leicester and 
Lincoln. 

^^g* 17 (Geitinton). Hasculf de Nevill, forester for Rutland, 
commanded not to permit any one to hunt in the wood or demense 
of Withcut (Leic.) which the king has taken into his hands hence- 
for(ward) to remain forest. The King gives a buck in Rockingham 
forest, and one in Clyve forest, to Richd. de Watervill. 
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Aug. 28 (Wirkesop). Sheriff of Notts, commanded to receive 
Gerard Duble, servant of the E^rl Warenn, from the Sheriff of 
Yorks., and keep him in the king's prison. Sheriff of Notts., or) 
30 Sept. ordered him to deliver to the Earl of Derby to be brought 
to London to meet the King, and on i6 Oct., deliverance from 
prison at Nottingham, Willm., Earl W., having become bail for him. 

Aug, 28 (Nottingham). Timber in forest of Gatele for the 
bridges of Rockingham, and for covering the king's house in the castle. 

Geoffrey de Rockingh(am), attorney of Hugh, son of Michael, v. 
Robt., son of Geoff., Adam, son of Richd. , and Martin, son of Geoff, 
concerning land in Luffenham. Eustace, Canon of Royston, and 
Henry de Pelham, prior of Royston, attorneys of prior of Royston 
concerning lands in Ouresby, Thorneton, Campthorp, and Fengotby, 
Lines. Oliver de Ramsey and Henry de Northampton, attorneys 
of Richard, prior of Huntington, concerning customs, &c., demanded 
by Ralph Sansaver in Croxton, Cambs., also v. Hugh de Boby 
(Lines). 

Sfpt 3 (Portsmouth). Sheriff Lincoln commanded to cause 
assizes of novel disseisin to come before the king at Lincoln. 

[Assise of Novel Disseisin was an action instituted by a person 
(the deft) who alleged that he had been wrongfully, and without 
judgment of any court (injuste et sine judicio)^ put out of seisin 
(disseised) of his freehold by another person (the deforcient) at a 
period described as recent (whence the term " novel "), the recency 
of the disseisin being defined by limitations which were altered by 
statute from time to time. In i E. L the disseisin was ** novel'* if 
it had been effected after the first passage of H. 3 into Brittany, 42 
years before. This limitation was altered verbally, at least, by the 
statute of Westminster the first (cap. 39). And (Blackstone HL 
10) the limitation settled by tliat act remained unaltered until 1540, 
so that, in legal language, an event was considered in that year to 
be recent which was 310 years old. The word "disseisin** was 
employed in a very wide sense. It applied not only to the violent 
and unjust ejectment from a freehold of the possessor, his agent, or 
family, but to the cases in which, in the absence of the i)Ossessor, 
no* one else having been left in possession, another person took 
possession and denied him admittance on his return ; or in which 
the possessor was impeded entirely or partially in the use of his free- 
hold ; or where one made use of it by ploughing, digging, reaping, 
and carrying, against the will of the possessor, and under the conten- 
tion that the freehold was not his, but that of the person so acting; 
or by turning in cattle, or otherwise imposing a servitude on land 
hitherto free; or by making an improper use of an easement to 
which one had a right in the land of another ; or by distraining for 
services not due, or in excess of the reasonable distress ; or by claiming 
to use with the right possessor *' velit, nolit '' ("/.^., willing or unwill- 
ing) ; or by impeding him from peaceful and quiet use by raising an 
unjust contention with him.-- Henry de Bracton*s (a justice who died 
some time after 52 H. 3 (1267) De Legibus et Consiietundibus 
Angliae, Vol. 3., pp. i5-i9-]' 

8 {To be continued.) 
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(Sluarterli^ VIotea on Brcbaeological progreaa 

anb Development 

The new number of the Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archaeological Society is nearly ready for issue. 
It will contain important genealogical papers by Mr. W. Jackson, F.S.A., and 
others by Rev. W. S. Calverley^ F.S.A., on pre-Norman sculptured stones. No 
arrangements have yet been made for the society's meetings for this year, but the 
council will meet shortly to decide. 

An interesting discovery has just been made in Cumberland : a fragment of Roman 
sculpture, built into the wall of an outbuilding of a farm near Wigton, has been 
recognised as a portion of a reproduction of the famous Hermes of Praxiteles, 
which the Germans got out from Olympia. Hermes, in the original, is represented 
as holding little Bacchus in his left arm, shewing him a grape with his right, the 
child joyfully grasping it. The portion of the reproduction preserved in Cumber- 
land is the left arm of Hermes, holding the little Bacchus. An engraving of this 
was inserted, as a tail piece in the proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and was recognized by Professor Hiibner. 

The weather has hindered work at the site of the New Markets in Carlisle, 
but an immense quantity of fragments of Roman Pottery have been found, and 
taken to the Carlisle Museum : they are of all sorts, an 1 have furnished several 
new names of potters. Mr. Chancellor Ferguson has, so far as possible, compiled 
a list of all Roman potters' marks found in Carlisle, which will appear in the 
Archaologia yEiiana, including those on the pottery in the Carlisle Museum, in the 
collections of Mr. Ferguson of Morton, of Mr. Fisher of Bank Street, and others, 
as well as on the pottery just found. One beautiful object has been found on the 
site of the New Markets, a most beautiful hone stone of quariizte, 3J inches long, 
squat e in section, which at the thickest part is about J of an inch, and tapering to 
the ends. These hones are generally found in association with objects of the bronze 
period, and a bronze pin was found with this example. Few coins have been 
found : at least very few reach the hands of the authorities. 

The Chancellor of Carlisle is preparing for submission to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, an elaborate account of " The retreat of the Highlanders 
through Westmorland in 1745 ;" a subject that has never yet been done justice to-, 
previous writers having had no local knowledge, and not having access to maps 
and letters, which the Chancellor has had the advantage of seeing. The Chan- 
cellor lectured on this subject at Penrith some time ago, with the result of reviving 
in people's minds and bringing to light many interesting traditions. 

♦ * * - • 

A great many persons will have their interest in the Roman Wall stimulated by 
the Bishop of Carlisle's account in Murray's Magazine for December last, of a 
three days' pilgrimage he and a merry parly made along the best parts of the 
Roman Wall, between the North Tyne and Lanercost ; and a considerable influx 
of pilgrims to the Shaws' Hotel, Gilsland, may be expected during this year. But 
pilgrims should be cautioned that a visit, nay, even a long acquaintance with the 
show pieces of the Wall will not qualify the setting up of theories as to the dates 
of Wall and Vallum, unless the theorist has also patiently followed the Wall 
through the less interesting portions, right from sea to sea. No one is competent 
to give an opinion as to the relative date of Wall and Vallum, unless he has care- 
fully studied those four miles of wall, where the Eden forms its north ditch : yet 
few antiquaries ever find their way there — from the North Tyne to Lanercost, or 
perhaps to Carlisle, they follow the wall, and then think they have seen every- 
thing. 

♦ * * 

Much controversy has been caused by the discovery of a stone coffin, containing 
the bones of a man, in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. The site of the 
discovery is within that small portion of the crypt which was for centuries called 
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" Beckkt's Tomb," or the " Tomb of St. Thomas," because the body of the 
murdered archbishop was first interred there by the monks in December, 1170. 
This coflSn was carefully laid, in the place of highest honour, upon the central 
line, from east to west, of the crypt, and within four feet west of the steps that 
led up to the "altar of the tomb of St. Thomas." 

It is a singular fact, of great significance,' that, in the year, 1546, Richard 
Thorndon, the second bishop of Dover, who had long been a member of the old 
priory of Christ Church, managed to get the public excluded from this small 
portion of the Crypt. He obtained it for his own private use as a cellar. No other 
part of the crypt was thus rendered inaccessible to the public ; but the portion, 
called " Becket's Tomb," remained thus private and secluded for more than three 
hundred years. Bishop Thorndon was such a shrewd man of business that he had 
been chosen to manage the various landed estates of the priory for many ytars. 
Had not he some very cogent reason for thus getting this site made private ? 

Probably the concealment of the coffin, the contents of which were evidently 
relics, placed hurriedly, yet reverently, within this hidden receptacle, was the real 
motive for the unique action of the second bishop of Dover. It was only a few 
inches beneath the surface. If Becket's bones were not burned in September, 1538, 
it is at least possible that they were the relics which now rest again within that 
stone coffin. 

* * * 

The great interest taken by the public in the spirited action of the Plumbers* 
Company, for the purpose of ensuring better regulations in connection with the 
various branches of their trade, has led to a decision, to put upon record what is 
known, from documents in the possession of the Company, of the early foundation 
and subsequent history of the Guild. This is now being proceeded with by Mr. 
Price, F.S.A., who recently edited the "Historical Description of Guildhall," 
for the Corporation of London. The earliest ordinances or bye-laws belong to the 
reigns of Edward III. and Henry VII. The Company possesses, moreover, the 
Charter of Incorporation of the time of James I. — records associated with the old 
system of apprenticeship from 151 1 to 1080. — Quarterage books, containing many 
entries of interest — the minutes of the court, ranginjj from 1691 to the year 1808 — 
Accounts book of receipts and disbursements from the year 1662 to the year 1799. 
Also an interesting record known as the "Solder Book," giving particulars of 
assays, blocks, marks, and date of sealing, from 1785 to 1844. There are also 
many carious Deeds, etc., commencing with the reign of William and Mary, 1689, 
to the year 1863, connected with the purchase and transfer of leasehold pro- 
perty, which contain many details of interest ; as well as numerous copies of wills, 
awards of arbitration, bonds and other matters. Mr. Price*s book, which is to 
be entitled ** The History of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers," is sure of a 
hearty welcome. 

* ^ * 

The late Professor Lonnrot occupied himself for several years in orally collecting 
the ballads of Finland. These he afterwards wove into a connected whole, entitled 
Kalevala, from the name of the country of the heroes whose exploits are cele- 
brated in the poems. The Kalevala has always been regarded as a work of great 
value to scholars and antiquaries, on account of the living picture it presents of the 
customs, manners, ancient religion, and traditions of the Finns, Complete trans- 
lations of the Kalevala exists in German, French, and Swedish, and we are heartily 
glad to learn that Mr. Kirby, the compiler of the biographical appendix to 
Burton's edition of the "Thousand and One Nights," has decided to issue an 
English edition of the entire work, upon which he has been engaged for some 
years. The work will form two volumes, of about 500 pages each, and will be 
issued to subscribers at 21s. Names should be sent to Mr. Kirby, at 5, Bur- 
lington Gardens, Chiswick. 

* * * 

A curious Secret Chest was lately found at Renishaw, Derbyshire, during 
the alterations now being made. It was concealed in the floor of a bedroom, and 
was made of oak boards, | of an inch thick, and bound together very strongly with 
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iron bands, which were turned over at the top and fixed to the joists on either side. 
The box is 5 feet 2^ inches long, by i foot i) inches broad, and 5 J inches deep, 
outside measurement. It may have been used to conceal arms, money or papers, 
and is probably of tlie time of the civil war, or even earlier. It is supposed that it 
was originally covered by a sliding l>oard. The present floor runs transversfly, 
and was probably put down a hundred years ago, at which date the chest, if it 
contained anything, must have been noticed and rifled. 

It was in this room that, some five years ago, a lady (who died a year afterwards) 
had a rather curious experience. She was far away from the other occupied bed- 
rooms, and in the dead of night heard slow approaching footsteps, and three 
distinct raps upon the door. Upon the invitation, **Come in," the door opened, 
and something unearthly entered and seated itself in an armchair by the fire. The 
lady fainted without looking to see what it was. Any ghost that repeats these 
tactics at the present moment will get a heavy fall into the basement, as the floor 
of the room has been removed. 

* 4* * 

The summer excursions of the enterprising Bradford Historical and 
Antiquarian Society are as follows : — May — Cross Hall, Howley Hall, 
Batley Church and Bierley Hall ; June — Holdsworth House and Ovenden Hall ; 
July — Hornby Castle and Shibden Hall and Shibden Dale ; August (Bank Holi- 
day) — The Fahrfax country, including Bilborough Hall and Church, Newton Kyme, 
Steeton Hall and Boston Spa ; September — Thornhill Hall and Church. At the 
meeting of the Society on February loth, a valuable and interesting paper on the 
Halls of East Riddlesden and West Riddlesden, in the valley of Airedale, was 
read by Mr. W. A. Brigg. East Riddlesden Hall, as it now appears, was built in 
1640 ; West Riddlesden about 200 years ago. The ghastly story of the unhappy 
Murgatroyds, who held East Riddlesden in the 17th century, was told by Mr. 
Brigg with much detail ; it affords a striking instance of the barbarity of gaol 
treatment of those days. 

* * * 

We have received the third part of the loth vol. of the Journal of the Yorkshire 
ARCHiEOLOGiCAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. It is a good number, 
the best •paper being the continuation of the account by Mr. H. E. Chetwynd- 
Stapylton, of the Templars, at Templehurst. Surely, however, the Cistercian 
Statutes, carefully as they are edited by Rev. J. F. Fowler, are out of place in a 
provincial antiquarian journal. During 1888 and 1889, the Society propose to 
issue the late Mr. Burton's History of Hemingborough, edited by Rev. Canon 
Raine. The Rev. Dr. Cox has undertaken to edit the late Sir Stephen Glynn*s 
MS. notes on Yorkshire churches, kindly lent to him by Right Honourable W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. 

^ * ♦ 

The annual meeting of the energetic Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society was held on the 20th of January, with Mr. C. W. Sutton in the chair. 
Ten meetings had been held during the summer. At the winter meetings, in 
Chetham's Library, thirty-four addresses, papers, and short communications had 
been given ; the meetings being well attended. Two special meetings had been 
held in the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and two meetings at Owen's College. 

At the February meeting, in Chetham's College, Mr. Geo. C. Yates, F.S.A., 
exhibited a tinder-box, flint and steel, and a bundle of brimstone matches, gun* 
flints, round flint scrapers, from Rudstone, and a photo of strike'o'lights, made 
by an old man in Malaga for stock, or to pattern, as people required them. Mr. 
Yates read a short communication on the different modes of producing fire, and 
made some interesting remarks in reference to '* Need fire." Mr. Bulkeley read 
a short paper on the execution of John Hewitt, D.D., of t ccles., near Manchester. 
Mr. J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A., gave an interesting description of the books and 
pamphlets relating to Dr. Hewitt. It had been stated in many bibliographical 
dictionaries that Hewitt was born in the county of Norfolk but up to that time 
he had been unable to account for the origin of the story. He had searched the 
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registers at Eccles, and had found that the baptism of Hewitt took place in 
that church on the 4th September, 16141 so that, to his mind, there could be no 
doubt that Dr. Hewitt was a Lancashire man. 

Mr. Samuel Andrew read a paper on **^Some Oldham provincialisms," and Mr. 
Geo. Esdaile, a paper on the Geographical Origin of the Romans serving in 
Britain. In the course of this paper, which was technical in character, he 
suggested a new reading of the inscription on the Roman altar discovered at 
Boughton, near Chester, which, in his opinion, should read, ** Genus Naverni," 
instead of "Genus Averni." 

At the March meeting, Mr. Nathan Hey wood gave a short communication on 
the cup and ring stones found on the rocks near Rumbolt's Moor, Ilkley. He 
attributed their form to their use as mediums for astronomical observations. 

Mr. Robert Langton read an interesting paper, on an Obscure Funeral Custom. 
He said that he had had his attention called to a very curious fact. It was, 
briefly, that in Celtic or British interments, all over England, whether the bodies 
had been buried entire or burnt to ashes, it had been proved that in constructing 
the mound or barrow, after depositing the remains, fragments of flint, mingled 
with fragments of pottery and pebbles, had been found through all the mass of 
the tumulus. It was quite certain that this could not be accidental, and equally 
certain that it has not been done by ignorant explorers of the mounds who, some 
with very little discernment, had been charged with scattering the remains 
together with any flints, potsherds, &c., that might have been found with the 
ashes, in their unholy search for expected treasure. That last notion was quite 
untenable. Bateman noticed those scattered deposits of flints and potsherds, and 
said of them, that many diggers have been thrown off the scent by finding 
fragments of pottery ; and goes on to say, that so far from these fragments proving 
that the interment had been previously disturbed, he came to the conclusion that, 
when these flints were found near the surface and extending through the whole 
mass, they were then about to open the graves of pre-historic man. That opinion 
had been adopted by others, and he believed that it was now generally accepted 
as true. Mr. Langton then gave a number of examples, showing the universality 
of the custom in England at a period so remote as to be beyond the dawn of 
history. 

^ * * 

A Society has been formed, termed the *' Cambridge University Association 
OF Brass Collectors. The first number of their transactions is an unpre- 
tentious but most practical little pamphlet. It contains a paper on Ecclesiastical 
Vestments, by Mr. T. L. Murray, the commencement of a record of publications 
and articles that treat on the subject of Monumental Brasses, and a useful list of 
brass-rubbing exchanges. A good list of all books and articles on the subject 
would be most valuable, but the works and papers should be more fully and tech- 
nically described than they are in this number to be of real worth. We notice 
among the queries the somewhat searching and important one, ** Are charges 
.made by clergymen for rubbing i)rasses legal?" To this the following is, we 
believe, the true answer. " No ; but the incumbent can forbid the brasses being 
rubbed." The Society hopes to issue a pamphlet after each of their terminal 
meetings. They also propose shortly to publish a handbook of the Brasses of 
Cambridgeshire. 

* * * 

At the February meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Mr. 
Magnusson read a paper of exceptional interest on four Runic Calendars, 
originals of these of which were exhibited, one belonging to Mr. Gurney of 
Reigate, and two to the Cambridge museum ; of ihe fourth, belonging to the 
Mannheim museum in Germany, a copy was exhibited, showing that this book- 
formed calendar was carved on six plates of wood. Mr. Magnusson 's comments 
on the different features of the three runic staves exhibited, showed that the com- 
parative study of these stick calendars, of which not a few remain, will well repay 
every attention. Mr. Gurney's calendar was in several points the most interesting. 
It began the year on April 14th (St. Tiburtius' day); divided it into two semesters, 
winter and summer half-year ; left out the 31st of December ; and had golden 
numbers of a type quite peculiar to itself. 
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From the spirited Powys-Land Club we have received the third part of the 21st 
voL of their Collections Historical and Archctological relating to Montgomeryshire. 
It comprises the repf>rt of the twentieth annual meeting, and a list of donations 
and donors to the Powys-Land museum. We are glad to learn that Mr. W. 
Thompson Watkin, at the suggestion of this Society, has under consideration the 
issue of a volume on Roman Wales (Northern Division), on the plan of his im- 
portant Roman Cheshire, 

* * * 

The Anniversary Meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne was held in the Castle on January 25th. The chairman, Earl of 
Ravensworth, drew attention to the interesting excavations going on at Holy Island, 
characterising them as one of the most noteworthy events of the day in the way of 
antiquarian research, the grand Chapter House now brought to view being con- 
nected with the earliest days of Christianity in Northumbria. Mr. C. C. Hodges 
gave an account of the recently highly important discovery of the inscription 
Acca sanctus ecclesie hujus .... on one of the stones from Hexham, now 
at Durham, which places beyond all doubt the previous surmise that they form 
part of the cross erected to the memory^of St. Acca, who died A.D. 740. The 
Acca cross is to be set up in the cathedral library at Durham, and when put 
together will form a monument some fifteen feet in height, and will rival in its 
grandeur (though it is the grandeur of decay), the celebrated monuments at 
Ruthwell and Bewcastle. 

At the monthly meeting, on February 29th, Mr. C. C. Hodges gave an account 
of the recent excavations and discoveries at Lindisfame Priory. Among the 
papers promised for future meetings is one on Hulme Abbey, by W. H. St. 
John Hope. 

* ♦ * 

Whenever excavations of any depth are made within the bounds of the city of 
Exeter, it is pretty certain that some remains of the former inhabitants will be 
found. Some alterations have been recently made by Mr. Shepherd at the back 
of his house in Fore Street ; and before the work was commenced the owner, very 
wisely, reminded the men employed that they were likely to meet with objects, if 
not of value, of interest, and gave them strict injunctions to preserve everything 
they came across, promising to reward them. The result has been that Mr. 
Shepherd has obtained quite a little museum. The most valuable specimen, 
probably, is a specimen of what is considered Roman glass, and consists of the 
neck and handle of a bottle. The former is about eight inches in length ; the 
handle is flat, and fluted on the outside. The colour is a bluish green. There 
are two kinds of pottery: the black coated, and the ordinary Samian ware, 
and of this there is enough to show the custom and decoration of three large 
bowls, all diff^erent in shape and ornamentation. There are several Roman coins, 
and a silver penny of Edward I., and a larger coin of the same date ; an Exeter- 
token, 1669, and some Swiss money. There is, also, a bead of bright blue stone, 
pierced and fluted. It is to be hoped the collection will be examined and reported 
upon by some competent authority, and that it may find a resting place in the 
capital museum of the city. 

* * * 

The Bristol and Gloucestershire ARCHiEOLOGicAL Society held a meeting 
at the close of last year, at Tockington Park, near Thornbury, Gloucestershire, 
to inspect a fine Roman villa, which had been discovered there in the summer by 
some labourers who were digging the foundation for a wall. A fund had been 
raised, by private subscription, and the excavations were directed by Sir John 
Maclean, F.S.A. On visiting Tockington Park the members found that a great 
many rooms had been exposed, and that five tesselated pavements, some of the 
most beautiful, had been uncovered. The Rev. Prebendary Scarth and Sir John 
Maclean, gave very interesting information about this villa. It is intended to 
give some excellent chromo-lithographic prints of the pavements, and a full 
description of the villa, in the twelfth volume of the society's transactions. 
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The spring meeting of the society for 1888 will be held at Chipping Sodburjr, 
at the end of May, and the summer congress will be held at Gloucesttr on the 
6ih or 23rd of June, and the three following days. It has been decided to hold a 
public meeting on the last day of the summer congress to which the citizens of 
Gloucester will be invited, and popular addresses will be given on the history of 
the cathedral and city of Gloucester. 

* * * 

We are glad to learn that the Surrey Archaeological Society have decideil 
to issue a catalogue raisonne of the Church Plate of the shire. Mr. G. C*. 
Williamson is the chairman of the committee formed for this purpose. 

$ ^ ^ 

At Frindsbury, near Rochester, more discoveries of Roman remains have been 
recently made near Quarry House. Among many fragments of pottery, there is 
one work of art. It is a bronze figure of Cupid, about four inches high, effectively 
posed, and well modelled. It will be engraved by the Keni Archaeological 
Society for the next volume of Arehceologia Cantiana, 

The seventeenth volume of the Archcso/ogia Cantiana was issued to members of 
that Society soon after Christmas last. It contains twenty-eight papers of various 
merit and fifty-five illustrations, which greatly enhance the attractiveness of the 
bulky volume. 

The unusual word "mole," in the sense of ** rent," or " yearly hire," or 
" ferm," paid for cows or sheep belonging to a parish, has been noticed lately by 
Canon Scott Robertson, in some Kentish churchwardens* accounts of the sixteenth 
century. It is not included in Messrs. Parish and Shaw's valuable Dictionary of 
the Kentish dialect^ which has just been published. This word inoU is rarely 
found elsewhere ; but it recurs constantly in ihe accounts of one east Kent parish. 
In the same parish, during the reign of Henry VIII., four churchwardens were 
annually elected ; two of them being called ^^ hey luardens,'^ This use of the 
words mole and hey is worth noting. 

Mr. Roach Smith has noticed, in a private collection of Roman coins found in 
Kent, a very beautiful gold coin OF Gratianus, so sharp and unworn that it 
could not have been circulated, but must have been stored up as soon as issued. 

At Littlebourne, in repairing an inn, a small monumental inscription on 
brass, dated 1464, has l)een discovered. It was in its place in Stodmarsh church 
when Hasted wrote his History of Kent^ ninety years ago. This is only one 
of the many instances which prove that the loss of such monumental brasses 
is due to modem carelessness. 

* * * 

The tenth volume of the transactions of the Derbyshire Archaeological 
Society was issued to the members last February. It is a somewhat thinner 
volume than some of its predecessors, but is of diversified interest, and strictly 
pertinent to the county. The best papers are one of Sir George Sitwell, F.S.A., 
on Derbyshire Iron Trade in the 17th Century, and a transcript of a Jacobean 
family chronicle of the Vernon family. 

The Society holds a Conversazione at Derby, on April nth. The May summer 
excursion is to be to Mackworth Castle and Kirk Langley ; and another is 
arranged for July to Bradbourne. 

Just as we go to press, we hear of an interesting bone-cave discovery at 
Brassington, in this county, pf which we hope to give particulars in our next issue. 

* * ♦ 

At a conversazione of the Worcester Diocesan Architectural and 
AcHiEOLOGiCAL SOCIETY, held last February, at the Guildhall, Worcester, Rev. 
A. S. Porter, F.S.A., read a thorough and excellent paper on the ancient Encaus- 
tic Tiles of the county, in which he pointed out that Worcestershire was foremost 
in the beauty and interest of the floorings of its churches. At Halesowen abbey 
13th century tiles had been found, including a set illustrating the story of 
Tristram and Yseult. At Bredon were the finest heraldic tiles in England, in all 
thirty-seven sets of arms, of the date 1372-5. At Tewkesbury Abbey, in the 
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Founders* chapel, was a lile flooring never disturbed since it was laid down in 
1397 ; whilst both at Malvern and at Droitwich were important 15th century 
tile kilns that suf^plied tlie greater part of the west of England. 

During the same evening Alderman Noake entered a strong protest against the 
mischievous meddling with ancient names of streets and places, instances of which 
had recently occurred at Worcester. 

* * ^ 

The recent movements of the London and Middlesex Arch/eological 
Society have been directed towards holding meetings, with the reading of 
papers, in some of the noted ciiy halls, and other such places of interest. The 
last took place in January, at the Vintner's Hall, Thames Street, when an account 
of the building was given by E. W. Brabrook, F.S.A. A more historic spot was 
next chosen, viz., the St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell, one of the few remaining 
portions of old London, and now used by the St. John of Jerusalem Ambulance 
Society. This gate formed the portal of the hospital, or priory, of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and was restored by public subscriptions in 1846. Here lived Cave, 
the editor, printer, and proprietor of the **Genileinan*s Magazine," established in 
1731. Dr. £dwin Freshfield, President of the society, discoursed on the "St. 
John's Gate, and its associations." 

The first part of volume VH. of the Transactions of the Society has just been 
issued, and contains a paper by the late Alderman Staples, F.S. A., on ** Members 
of the Goldsmiths' Company," who have been alderman of the ward of Aldersgate. 
Another contribution is on the *' Drapers' Company, and its hall." That building 
seems to have suffered severely, both in the fire of 1666, and again in 1774, when 
a great part had to be rebuilt. Another building of note (but, unfortunately, to be 
demolished) stands near the Dutch Church, in Austin Friars, and was one of 
the mansions of merchant princes, who lived round this church. Some portion 
of the house evidently belonged to the Augustinian priory once here ; and the 
interior had the fine oaken balusters and mouldings of 17th century archite.ture. 

* * * 

At the February meeting of the Royal ARCHiEOLOGiCAL Institute, the Rev. 
F. Spurrell in the chair, a paper on Brad bourne Cross, Derbyshire, was com- 
municated by the Rev. G. F. Browne, and a paper on English Ornamental 
Lead-work was communicated by Mr. J. L. Andre. Mr. J. P. Harrison exhibited 
rubbings and casts of masons' work, lately found in Oxford Cathedral, which he 
maintained were of Saxon origin. 

At the March meeting, E. J. Hopkins, Esq., Mus. Doc, read a paper on the 
English Mediaeval Church Organ. He prefaced his subject with some historical 
notices, and then treated in detail on the growth of the instrument. He pointed 
out that, in early times, the term organ was applied to any instrument. 
" Organ," as a church instrument, would probably, at least, signify only one 
pipe, which would be used as a pitch-pipe. This was, in due time, succeeded 
by the ** Organs," which the learned lecturer considered would signify a set 
of pipes. A " pair of Organs" signified a certain aggregate number of pipes. 
Dr. Hopkins then went on to discuss ^^ Portative ^^ and ^* Positive ^^ organs, 
the Regalls and the Double Organ^ which he accounted for by the little or choir 
organ being moved after the reformation to a place below the great organ on the 
screen. After making an interesting allusion to the situation of the organ. Dr. 
Hopkins brought his paper to a close. 

T. H. Baylis, Esq., Q.C.,then read some notes on some drawings of three early 
sepulchral stones at Kirkmadrine, in Wigtonshire. He alludied to the derivation 
of the name Kirkmadrine, which was supposed to be founded in the time of St. 
Ninian, and claimed that the stones were of the fifth century. Mr. J. Brown, 
Q.C., doubted their being so early, on account of the legends commencing, ** Hie 
jacent." Mr. Micklethwaite concurred in this opinion. 

* * * 

In connection with the recent publication of an important work on the Great 
Seals of England, it is of interest to chronicle that Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope has discovered a hitherto unnoticed Great Seal of King Stephen, an 
account of which will shortly be laid before the Society of Antiquaries. 
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[Publishers are requested to be so good as a/ways to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for reznew, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers,"] 

Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries : Vol. I. By Francis Aidan 
Gasquet. John Hodges. Demy 8vo., pp. xxxii., 478. Price 12s. This is a 
book of great value, inasmuch as it shows not only downright proof of painstaking 
research, but also much critical power of weighing evidence and thus escaping 
rash conclusions. The writer is himself a monk of the Order of St. Benedict ; 
his sympathies, therefore, are naturally engaged, but he has most successfully 
striven against anything like presenting or pleading a case. *' If," says the writer, 
** I. have insisted more on the facts which tell in favour of the monasteries than on 
those which tell against them, it is because the latter are well known and have 
been repeated, improved on, and emphasised for three centuries and a half, whilst 
that there is anything to say on the other hand for the monks has been little 
recognised even by those who would be naturally predisposed in their favour. 
My belief is that the facts speak strongly enough for themselves, and I have 
endeavoured to add as little as possible of my own to the story they tell. All I 
desire is that my readers should judge from the letters, documents, and opinions, 
which will be found in the following pages, whether bare justice has hitherto been 
done to the memory of the monastic order in England." Every well regulated 
mind, desirous of being correctly informed with regard to one of the most 
important epochs in English history, whatever may be its particular religious pro- 
clivities, ought to be glad to have a statement on this branch of the Reformation 
movement from a scholar of the same faith and profession as that which then so 
heavily suffered. The writer of this present notice, though not sharing in the 
Roman allegiance of Father Gasquet, can bear testimony to the exceeding care 
with which these pages are written, to the remarkable restraint that is used 
throughout to guard against the least exaggeration, and to the fair tone of the whole 
work. It is, indeed, a most remarkable contribution to the history of the time, 
and is a work of a character that cannot possibly be passed over by any future writer 
save by the mere rampant controversialist. Our own experience with documents of 
the time of Henry VIII., together with the examination of many monastic visita- 
tions in episcopal registers, enables us to speak with decision. Accuracy is the 
chief characteristic of the work, and if the accuracy is ever impaired it is by under- 
stating the facts that tell in favour of the monasteries and against the outrageous 
nature of the royal visitations and the royal visitors. There is no attempt what- 
ever to minimise the evils that preceded the Reformation. The appointment of 
foreigners to vacant sees — the crying abuse and scandal of pluralities — the non 
residence of bishops — and the secularity of priests' lives, are all dwelt upon as 
scourges of the Church ef England. An interesting chapter that covers some 
new ground is the one that deals with ** precedents for the suppression of 
monasteries in England." The story of the rough handling of the knights templars 
by Edward II. and of the gradual suppression of the alien priories by his succes- 
sors is succinctly told. A few examples of individual suppression are also given. 
For instance, Pope Innocent VIII., in i486, confirmed the appropriation of the 
estates of the Austin Priory of Selborne to Magdalen College, Oxford, and Pope 
Alexander VI., a few years later, at the request of Henry VII., granted bulls for 
the suppression of Mottisfont and Suffield, in order that their property might be 
incorporated with a chantry and hospital that the kin^ was founding at Windsor. 
Other precedents, too, can be found, sanctioned by the Holy See, in the earlier 
years of Henry VHI.'s reign. We note this as an instance of the fairness and 
candour of the writer in chronicling that which might seem to tell against the in- 
justice of the subsequent wholesale proceedings. We are glad to find that Father 
Gasquet exposes, though with much calmness, the unfair uses to which that 
brilliant but utterly unscrupulous writer, Mr. Froude, puts documentary state- 
ments. The latter volumes of the officially issued Letters and Papers of the Reign 
of Henry VIII,, arranged and edited by Mr. James Gairdner, abundantly support 
the conclusions arrived at in this work. One of these masterly Calendars, vol. x., 
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which deals with the first six months of 1536, and contains a great variety of 
letters and papers dealing with the suppression of the smaller religious houses, 
has just recently been issued, and puts in a still blacker light many of the facts 
that he names. For our own part we frankly acknowledge that our indignation 
uith the loathsome lying charges invented by the king's monastic visitors, Thomas 
Leigh and Richard Layton, men of notoriously proflij^ate and covetous lives, is far 
loo unmeasured to permit of our writing tranquilly about the most gigantic instance 
of wholesale false witness that the world has ever seen. These two men seem ,to 
us to be the meanest miscreants that ever skulk across the page of English 
history, with, perhaps, the solitary exception of Richard Topcliffe, the notorious 
pursuivant of £li7abeth's reign. Our opinion on this point was founded in 
1877, when we had for nearly a twelvemonth in our possession, through the 
courtesy of the Duke of Devonshire, the Chatsworth contemporary MS. copy 
of the visitation of the monasteries of the province of York and diocese of 
Coventry and Lichfield, and when we made every endeavour to test and sift a 
considerable number of their reports. We cannot trust ourselves hardly to write 
upon this subject, and therefore we reproduce a passage from the Athenaum 
review of the loth Calendar, under date February i8th, 1888: — After speaking of 
these royal inquisitors as ''men who galloped up and down the land from monastery 
to monastery, brow-beating, bullying, and frightening the terrified inmates, and 
sending in as fast they could scribble them down their inventions," the 
reviewer proceeds — ** But the profligates who drew up these unspeakable comperta 
overacted their parts — their testimony would not bear examination. It became 
necessary, even at this time of excitement, to obtain more trustworthy evidence, 
and new commissioners were appointed from among the resident gentry of 
character and position to present a more circumstantial and trustworthy return. 
Five of these ofHcial documents have been briefly analysed in this volume, and 
more will doubtless follow in the next. A more startling contrast than that which 
the earlier and later reports present it would be hard to imagine. Mr. Gairdner's 
preface puts the case too coldly. We are persuaded that a minute and exhaustive 
criticism of the disgusting comperta^ aided by such counter evidence as the com- 
missioners* reports afford, will, sooner or later, make it plain that something 
much worse than the grossest exaggeration — something much more like impudent 
and enormous lying — is the rule, and not the exception, in the returns of the king's 
first inquisitors." 

Father Gasquet rightly points out a decided blunder in Mr. Gairdner's preface — 
namely, his surmise that the royal visitors pursued the old methods of inquiry at 
these visitations, and that the only thing new was that the result was reported to 
the king. If Mr. Gairdner would study the system of episcopal visitation of 
monasteries, we are quite sure that he would be the first to withdraw such a foolish 
conjecture. 

We have noted one or two errors in this volume, but as they are unimportant 
slips, they are scarcely worth pointing out. As an instance, the Abbey of Croxton, 
mentioned on p. 4, was in Leicestershire and not in Lincolnshire. After allow- 
ing for a few minute blemishes of this sort, this volume may fairly receive un- 
stinted praise, there is not a dry page tliroughout the 5CX), and whilst there is 
nothing needlessly aggressive to the most Orange complexioned Protestant who 
cares to read history at all, there is sufficient warmth of tone, though much sub- 
dued, to enable the reader to feel that he is following one who is keenly interested 
in all he pourtrays. We are already impatient for the second volume. 

J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

4^^ ^^ ^^ 

Early Christian Art in Ireland : By Margaret Stokes. Chapman <Sr* 
Hall. Pp. xvi., 210. Price 7s. 6d. This is the last issue of the series of South 
Kensington Art Handbooks, published for the Committee of Council on Education. 
Certainly it was high time that South Kensington should give attention to the 
subject of early native art, and not lose itself among Eastern curios, and we hope 
that this book may be taken as the precursor of better times, and will bring shame 
to the members of ihe committee when they reflect how utterly destitute are the 
galleries of their great art-show of casts or specimens of the ancient early art 
herein so copiously described and illustrated. Miss Stokes, in her introductory 
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chapter, amply justifies the publication of a special handbook on Christian Art in 
Ireland, as separate from the Christian antiquities of England, and especially 
Scotland and Wales, with which Ireland is so closely connected. The fact is that 
the number and importance of the Irish examples, as well as the certainty that 
Ireland was the cradle of all the early Christian art of our island, make such a 
handbook a necessity to those who would understand the true bearings and history 
of this interesting subject. The comparative archaeologist, when he considers 
statistics, cannot fail to see the overwhelming preponderance of Ireland in all 
matters affecting early Christian art. In Ireland, for instance, there are 244 
tombstones with inscriptions in the vernacular, whilst Scotland can only boast of 
seven, five of which are from lona, and are of a decidedly Irish type ; and whilst 
Ireland has already yielded 154 Ogham inscriptions, Scotland can only show four 
on the mainland and seven on the islands of Orkney and Shetland. The subjects 
treated of in this admirable handbook are illumination, Irish scribes on the Con- 
tinent, metal work, sculpture, and architectural building, including the Round 
Towers. At the end of the book a most valuable bird s eye view of the whole 
subject is given in a chronological table of examples of Irish Art, the date of 
which can be approximately fixed. We are glad to see, under the manuscripts, 
that the date assigned to " St. Chad's Gospels, preserved at Lichfield Cathedral, 
is A.D. 650-700, thus showing the author's belief that St. Chad was most likely 
himself the scribe. Dr. Scrivener, in his valuable work on this Codex, published 
last year and noticed in the Reliquary for October, 1887, considers this quite 
possible, and we know that they were assigned to St. Chad in the 14th century. 
In the references to works on the Irish MSS., no reference is made to Dr. 
Scrivener's volume ; this is an omission, for it is not merely a collation of the 
text, but contains an account of the MS. and three careful photographs of pages 
that have not hitherto been illustrated. This handbook is lavishly illustrated with 
one hundred and six woodcuts. No fault can be found with the few specially 
executed for this work by Mr. J. D. Cooper, the high cross of Monasterboice 
Ibeing particularly effective and clear, but one or two of the others are from much 
used blocks that might well be omitted in future editions, such as the landscape 
on page 180, and the view of the interior of Cormac's chapel on page 192. 
Though Ireland was beyond all doubt the parent of all early Christian art in these 
northern islands, and though Irish may be a better term to applv to the interlaced 
ornament than the sometimes used "Celtic," Anglo-Saxon,' or "Runic," the 
fittest word to use for the convoluted patterns that appear so universally on Irish 
MSS., metal work,' and sculpture has yet to be coined, for such designs are found 
in archaic art in most parts of the world. South Kensington is to be congratulated 
on its new departure, and we hope that the same able pen may ere long be again 
used in art paths of a like direction. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

William I. and the German Empire : By G. Barnett Smith. Sampson 
LoWy Marston^ Searle^ (Sr* Rivingion. 8vo., pp. viii., 355. This is a timely 
and valuable publication, issued but a few weeks before the Emperor's death. 
Mr. Barnett. does not lay any claim to special or exclusive sources of know- 
ledge, but he seems to have spared no pains to obtain the best information 
from reliable quarters. The Emperor William was not only one of the most 
vigorous and remarkable personalities of contemporary history, but was " the 
embodiment of that great German Power which is now the first factor in 
European politics." In this volume the dual interest attaching to the Emperor, 
individual and national, is kept clearly in view. It is no mere sketchy biography, 
because interwoven with the record of the life of Friedrich Ludvig Wilhelm are 
the equally interesting threads of the rise of the Prussian kingdom and people, and 
of the foundation and consolidation of the new German Empire. The tale is 
emphatically well told, and with evident intention of being candid and fair, though 
at times the zeal of our author for his hero somewhat runs away with him. 
** Viewed in its relations to the German race and the German Empire, his career 
has been great and glorious beyond that of any contemporary sovereign," says 
Mr. Barnett, and to such an assertion no gainsayer will be found ; but when he 
proceeds to add that ** when history comes to delineate his character it will depict 
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him as a man amongst men, a king amongst kings, and a true father to his 
people,** many will be found to cayil. All this remains to be seen. Some of our 
best qualified statesmen believe they see dark clouds gathering round the immediate 
future of the German Empire, and whether the military and repressive reign of the 
nonogenarian sovereign has been a blessing or otherwise to his peoples cannot yet 
be determined. Mr. Barnett has nothing to say with regard to Socialism, emi- 
gration, or the various other home questions that already seriously vex the heart 
of the great Empire. We have again an index complaint to make, not in this 
case of its absence, but of its shallowness and poverty. The volume concludes 
with a collection of statistics that furnishes a readily grasped view of the extent, 
growth, and present position of Germany. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The Hull Letters : By T. Tindall Wildridge. Hu// : Wildridge &» Co, 
8vo., pp. xvi., 199. Price 7s. 6d. I'hese Hull letters are printed from a collection 
of original documents found among the borough archives m the Town Hall, Hull, 
in 1884, during the progress of the work of arranging and indexing the municipal 
muniments. This work was entrusted to Mr. Tindall Wildridge, who has now 
selected and edited the most valuable of the papers that cover the period of the 
reign of Charles L until his imprisonment, that is from 1625 to 1646. The first 
document of the collection relates to the ominous ship money ; it is an order of 
the Council of State to the Corporation of Hull to fit out, *^ without any allegations 
or pretences by you made, and without all further delays or excuses whatsoever, 
three Shipps of the burthen of 200 tunnes a peece, every way furnished asr men of 
warre." The order is dated from Whitehall, March 24th, 1626. On August 10, 
1632, a letter was received from the King, dated July 30th, ordering the Mayor to 
deliver up to the bearer all bows and arrows in the Castle of Hull for removal to 
the Tower of London. Ihe preludes to the storms of the civil wars seemed to be 
already rising, and Charles and his advisers were evidently mistrustful of Hull, 
and rightly so, for Hull was one of the first towns in the north to side positively 
with the Roundheads, and is specially commended by Lord Fairfax in 1645 for 
its "constant faithfulness to the Parliament." There is much about different 
kinds of ordinance then in use. Peregin Pelham, the well-known member for 
Hull, writes from Westminster in 1645 to the Corporation, and in the course of 
his letter says : — " I have spoken with the Parliament's Gunn-founder, w^^ whom 
I am well acquainted, about the touch-hole of your Basilisee. He sayth the best 
way will be to send her up. If she were here he sayth he would put in an iron 
for 20s., but if the touch-hole be much worne he sayth she will never carry a shot 
truly. Then he saith it will be best to refound her. He conceives you may have 
her founded into a Saker and a Demy Calvering, and a Demy Calvering may be 
as serviceable as she is, but for this he demands 40^*. I think he will send a man 
for 5" or 61*." These letters are full of interest from beginning to end, every one 
is of local importance, and not a few of really national interest. Mr. Wildridge 
has done his part well, the documents seem to have been very carefully 
copied, there is a readable and commendably brief ** Historical Introduction," 
and a few short biographical notes in the full index of names of persons. We 
wish, however, that the editing had gone a little further, and that the letters had 
occasionally been annotated. The Public Record Office would supply many of 
the statements and replies of the Hull Corporation, which would have made the 
subject much more interesting. Still we are most grateful to the editor for what 
he has done, and sincerely trust that other volumes will follow. The only error 
that we have noted is the dating of a letter, on p. 166, 1838 instead of 1638. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

CiESAR IN Kent : By Rev. Francis T. Vine, B.A. (2d edition). Eilioi Stock, 
Small 4to., pp. xiii., 248. Price 5s. It is pleasant to find that a second edition 
of this well-written and painstaking treatise is already demanded. The new 
edition is rendered much more valuable by the addition of two maps. The first of 
these illustrates the route of Julius Caesar in his two expeditions to Britain, and 
the second indicates the position that was probably occupied by the Roman and 
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British armies, when Caesar returned to Barham Downs after repairing his shattered 
fleet at Deal. In describing the early trade and habits and mode of life of the 
inhabitants of Britain prior to the Roman Conquest, Mr. Vine gives a useful hint 
to hasty archaeologists of our day who are often too apt to ignore everything pre- 
historic. Considering the large number of articles of metal, glass, and pottery 
which must have been imported into this country in return for the immense wealtn 
of lead and tin exported by the merchants, it would, indeed, be strange if we did 
not find with the remains of our British forefathers traces of these valuables. 
And yet their presence in any interment is almost invariably looked upon as final 
evidence of the date being subsequent to the Roman occupation. Mr. Vine 
should know better than to write about **rou|4h sun-dried pottery " of British 
make having been dug up. Probably there never was such a thing as merely sun- 
dried pottery, and if there was it could not possibly have survived in a hardened 
form. With the third edition, Mr. Vine must give an index ; it is no excuse to 
say the book is short ; without an index it is as unsightly as a tailless ape. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The History of the Parish Church of Wrexham : By A. N. Palmer. 
Wrexham : fVooda/l, Minshall, <Sr» Thomas. 8vo., pp. vii., 267. Price 5s. The 
old church of Wrexham has found a worthy annalist in Mr. Palmer. Celebrated 
for its noble tower, the present fabric of the church is of more interest architec- 
turally than historically, for it is destitute of those intricate interlacements of style 
and period that give so wondrous a charm to the majority of our old parish 
churches. Previous fabrics met with various disasters. The tower fell on 
St. Catharine's Day, 1330, and in 1463 the rebuilt tower, together with the rest of 
the church, was consumed by fire. The rebuilding of the church was immediately 
commenced, but the tower was not reconstructed until the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, namely, in 1 506. This date, which is that of the beginning of the 
work that probably extended over several years, is within four years of the date of 
the beginning of the fine tower of All Saints*, Derby, with which it may be well 
compared. Though twenty feet less in height than the well-known Derby 
example, Wrexham carries off the palm for graceful finish. The ornate treatment 
and the character of the turrets bring to the mind the tower of Taunton, and the 
better examples of Somersetshire and Gloucestershire, but the towei of Wrexham 
is a marvellous mingling of strength and grace, and is altogether destitute of the 
overwrought and insecure effect of the more elaborate towers of western England, 
caused by the projection of parapets and pinnacles. The lofty octagonal turrets on 
the four corners of the tower are fitting and majestic encrownments of the graduated 
buttresses. On the whole, we have no hesitation in considering Wrexham as the 
finest and most perfect example of a steeple of late Perpendicular character. 
Mr. Palmer almost lacks in the enthusiasm which we think it ought to kindle in 
the ecclesiologist or student of church architecture. The total height of the 
tower to the base of the weathercock is 136 fret. A distinguishing feature of this 
tower was its number of statues or figures of the saints, twenty-nine in all, most 
of which still remain. This crowd of saints encircling the steeple gave to it the 
name of ** The Holy Tower," by which ter n it was usually designated, as we learn 
from a writer of the year 161 7. 

In 1867, the church was ** restored" by Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, F.S.A. A 
most unhappy feature of this * * restoration " was the destruction of a great variety 
of sepulchral inscribed slabs, of which the old flooring was mainly composed. 
These slabs were either broken up and removed, or else buried beneath the new 
encaustic tiles, no trouble being taken even to copy the inscriptions which they 
bore. 

Mr. Palmer is most painstaking and zealous in giving every particular that 
relates to the church and its contents. The mason marks are described and 
illustrated, the consecration crosses are reprv)duced, extracts are given from old 
wills relative to the church, the church plate is fully described, the inscriptions 
within the church and many in the churchyard are given in full, lists are supplied 
of the vicars, curates, churchwardens, and parish clerks, whilst the numerous books 
of record pertaining to the parish are treated of at length, very full extracts being 
given from the churchwardens' accounts. 
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Wrexham Church used to be celebrated for its " organs." They were termed 
'*ye fayrest organs in Europe," and are mentioned by Camden and Fuller. This 
pre-eminence encompassed them with many strange myths as to their origin and 
working. In Beaumont and Fletcher's " Pilgrim " (Act iv. sc. 3) the Welshman 
at the madhouse at Segovia says — 

" Pendragon was a shentleman, marg you, sir ; 
And the organs at Rixum were made by revelations : 
There is a spirit blows, and blows the bellows, 
And then they sing ! " 

This instrument was, alas, destroyed by the Parliameniarians, under Sir William 
Brereton, in 1643. Mr. Palmer should know better than to explain the term 
" organs " or ** pair of organs " as having ** two sets of keys." The oldest orjjans 
had never more than one manual, yet were always spoken of in the plural. The 
reason for the plural is that the term is taken as descriptive of the pipes. As to 
the word ** pair " it is used in the sense of an aggregate, and is equivalent to the 
term *'set." Thus we find the terms ** pair of chess," *' pair of beads," '* pair of 
cards," and we still use "pair of tongs," and "pair of steps." Wrexham pos- 
sesses a good pre- Reformation chalice, of which a plate is given ; it is said to be 
of early i6th century date. The earliest churchwardens' books, beginning in 
1489, found their way to the muniment room of Chirk Castle, but are not now 
forthcoming. Those in the church begin with the Restoration. Excellent use 
has been made of them and of the other parish records in this volume. One of 
the most interesting of the earlier entries (June loth, 1663) shows that the velvet 
cloth and cushion and ** the imbrodering of the Pulpit cloth " cost the then very 
large sum of £2^ los. The carriage of this embroidered velvet and cushion 
from London cost 4s. 6d., and the box in which it was packed, and which was 
wisely ** left in the church to keep the pulpit cloth clean " cost another 3s. Con- 
trary to the usual opinion, there were at all times generous givers to the church's 
needs and adornment, as every fresh investigation proves. We had jotted down 
for reference a variety of interesting details chronicled or explained in these pages 
that are so brimful of interest, not only for the local antiquary, but for the general 
ecclesiologist, but our notice has already run on to unusual length. Almost our 
sole complaint with this book is its arrangement, which is a little bewildering, 
nor are we at all enamoured with the plan of numbering ail the paragraphs, which 
gives a patchwork effect to continuous writing. The publishers, too, somewhat 
vex us by not placing the lettering of the book on the back, so that as it now 
stands in the shelves it might be a Greek grammar or a French exercise book. 
Nevertheless, this history of the Church of St. Giles, Wrexham, is a remarkably 
good book, and about the cheapest five shillings' worth of original archaeological 
work with which we are acquainted. Bound up with the history of the church is 
Mr. Palmer's scholarly essay on the " Portionary Churches of Medieval North 
Wales," reprinted from the Archaologia Cambrensis of 1886. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The Best Plays of James Shirley, with Introduction by Edmund Gosse, 
M. A. (Mermaid Series.) Vizetelly <St* Co, Post 8vo., pp. xxx., 466. Price 
2s. 6d. Shirley, wlio was born in London in 1 596, was the last of the Elizabethan 
dramatists. He gave up the curacy of St. Albans to become a Roman Catholic, 
and after a vain attempt to get up a school in that town he went to London to 
write for bread. The great fire of 1666 burned him out of house and home, and 
his death speedily followed. Lamb says of him that *'he claims a place among 
the worthies of this period, not so much for any transcendent talent in himself, 
as that he was the last of a great race ... a new language came in with the 
Restoration." But notwithstanding this very qualified praise, the true poet shines 
out in many places throughout his dramas ; this is specially the case with respect 
to the Cardinal, This volume, which is as charming in text and type as its pre- 
decessors of the same series, contains The Witty Fair One, The Traitor^ Hyde 
Park, The La/iy of Pleasure, The Cardinal, and The Triumph of Peace, We 
are surprised that The County Captain is not included. Mr. Gosse's introduction 
is able and full of interest. 
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The Coroner's Court : its History and Procedure ; by Frederick 
Martin Burton, LL.D. G. A, Brannon, Newport, Isle of Wight. — This is an 
interesting and scholarly essay upon an interesting subject ; but it is worthy of 
closer and more thorough attention than has yet been given to it, and we hope 
that Dr. Burton will be encouraged to continue his researches, and eventually to 
expand the size of this modest tractate. Meanwhile, this monograph is the best 
and most careful summary of the history of this ancient office with which we are 
acquainted. The books of Umfreville, Williamson, Impey, Jervis, etc., on the 
Coroner and his jurisdiction are, one and all, unsatisfactory and meagre in their 
history, and continue to copy each others errors. The Coroner, as the sole elected 
legal representative of the people, has attached to his office an infinitely more 
interesting history than which pertains to the more modern office of the capriciously 
selected Justice of the Peace. Dr. Burton tells us that Sunday is a dies non 
juridicus^ and that the execution of a writ of inquiry on such a day is void ; but 
we know of both Staffordshire and Derbyshire instances of 17th century date, in 
which coroners* inquests were held on Sunday, and, occasionally, in the church ^ 
itself. 

^^5 ^^ ^^ 

Monuments of Greek and Roman Sculpture, historically arranged under 
the direction of Heinrich Brunn. Asher <Sr» CV?., Bedford St., Covent Garden, 
(London Agents.) Large folio, to be completed in about 80 parts, at £\ each ; 
to appear at intervals of three or four weeks. — This is a grandly conceived, and 
all-important work. During the past twenty years much energy, both of a 
national and private character, has been displayed in the exploration of classical 
regions, such as Olympia, Pergamus, Troy, Mycenae, Tiryns, Delos, Assos, Lycia, 
and Cyprus. The extensive discoveries resulting from this enterprise have not 
only brought to light much that is absolutely new in the history of Classic Art, 
but have also materially mo<lified previous conclusions. It certainly was high 
time that there should be a new departure in the work of illustrating the sculptures 
of cla'^sic art ; and the agency of photography, in good hands, is not only the 
natural, but the best means of giving graphic reproductions. The results that can 
now be obtained through the more perfected processes are just as permanent as 
copper-plate, and free from the individuality that often mars the work of a 
copyist, draughtsman, or engraver. Each part of this grand undertaking will 
contain five plates in phototype, measuring 25in. by i8in., with accompanying 
text. It was found impossible to adopt a strictly uniform scale of reduction for 
works of such a diverse character ; but a correct idea of the actual size will, in 
all cases, be conveyed by the scale in centimeters accompanying each photograph. 
The plates of the first number are fully up to the expectations we formed on 
reading the prospectus. Professor Heinrich Brunn deserves all support from the 
classic art students of England. Every Art School in the country should subscribe 
to this invaluable series. 

^^ ^5«0§ ^^ 

A History of Taxation and Taxes in England : By Stephen Dowell. 
Longnmns, Green^ <Sr* Co, 4 vols., Svo. Price 42^. — We are glad to have an 
opportunity of cordially welcoming the second edition of Mr. Stephen Dowell's 
important work on the Taxation and Taxes of our country. The new edition is a 
material improvement on its predecessor. The narrative has been extended to 
1885, and includes the budget of that year. Several new appendices have been 
added, one of which that cannot fail to be useful, gives a general tabular statement 
of expenditure and revenue during the i8th and 19th centuries, under the three 
heads of (i) Interest on the National Debt; (2) Expenditure for the Army and 
Navy (Peace establishment) ; and {3) Expenditure for the Civil List and Civil 
Government. The index is far fuller in the new edition, being divided into two 
parts ; the first being the index t ) vols. I. and II., which deal with the history of 
Taxation ; and the second to vols. III. and IV., which treat of the history of 
Taxes. To antiquaries, the first volume, which deals with the history of Taxation 
from the earliest times down to the civil war, will be found brimful of interest, 
and when tested in any special point by the writings of specialists seems, for the 
most part, to be singularly accurate. To politicians the work appears to us to be 
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indispensable. The library that lacks these volumes will be destitute of one of the 
most important and careful £ni;lish books of reference of the century. In whatever 
subject we take an interest connected with the history or social well-being of 
England, Mr Dowell's volumes are sure to prove helpful. A new Local Govern- 
ment Bill is now drawing attention of many outside teetotal organizations to the 
question of public-houses (or ** I ippling-shops," as Stuart times often termed 
them), and their licenses. Mr. Dowell shows us that in 1552 they were under 
direct magisterial supervision, and gives instances of the thorough way in which 
they were often suppressed. In 1575, the Lord Mayor and local authorities, at 
one morning sitting, put down about 200 ale-houses in the City, South wark, 
and 1 .ambeth, and after dinner suppressed another 100 in Westminster. County 
records, upon which this work does not touch, show that the Justices of the 
provinces of the i6th and 17th century were often equally summary and emphatic 
in their suppression upon any report of disorder. And they would have been very 
scornful at the idea of compensation for removal of license, even where no offence 
was proved ; for if they thought the neighbourhood was better without them, for 
any private or public reason, the license was quashed, and the village constable 
ordered to haul down the sign. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Debrett's Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage for 1888. Dean 
and Sen. Demy 8vo, pp. 812, with 800 illustrations of armorial bearings. 
Subscribers* price, 12s. 6d. — Last year we noticed Debrett*s Peerage and House 
of Commons. This year we have received the Baronetage. It is the 80th year of 
publication, and the 1 75^^ edition. No modern rival even approaches Debrett 
for accuracy or fulness of detail, or for wonderful cheapness, though they may be 
somewhat more attractive in appearance. For purposes of reference, new editions 
of works of this description are constantly needed, and this is pre-eminently the 
case with the issue for the current year. The Jubilee year of grace, 1887, was so 
singularly prolific in distribution of honours that no less than 1,109 new names 
appear for the first time in this one volume of Debrett, irrespective of the usual 
average of changes through death, promotion, succession, etc. We have carefully 
tested several of the new insertions and can find no errors. It is a hackneyed and 
abused term, but of Del^ett it is but the simple truth to write '* indispensable." 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Books "RzcEiVEjy.—TAe BooJhaorm (Elliot Stock), steadily maintains the repu- 
tation gained by the first number, On our table are also the current copies of the 
Ecut Anglian and the IVestem Antiquary, Wales as now its own Notes and 
Queries, under the title Old Welsh Chips, The first number (January, 1888, 
price 6d.) is before us, edited and compiled by Edwin Poole, Brecon. The 
introductory matter is vulgar in style, and slipshod in expression ; the rest of the 
contents are chiefly noteworthy for a lack of originality ; these ** Chips" are very 
dry, and will soon blaze out. From W. J. E. Price, F.S.A., we have received an 
excellent tractate, with numerous illustrations, on Recent Discoveries in Newgate 
Street : it is a reprint from the fifth volume of the Transactions of the London 
and Middlesex Archaeological Society. The "first number of the ArchceologiccU 
Revieiv (David Nutt), for March, 1888, price 2s. 6d., has reached us. It is 
divided into four heads : Anthropology, Archaeology, History, and Literature. Its 
scheme, as explained by the editor, Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., is 
eminently practical, and clashes with no other publication, general or provincial. 
If it sustains the excellency of the first number its success ought to be assured ; 
but, alas I merit does not always succeed. The first instalment of an Index of 
Archaeological Papers, shows that the plan might be more comprehensive and 
more thorough ; for instance, it should be stated whether the article is illustrated. 
With great confidence we recommend this new Review to our own Subscribers. 
The following books have also been received just before going to press ; they 
will be noticed in our next issue : — A Biographical Dictionary of English 
Catholics (Burns and Oates) ; Haarlem, not Mentz (Elliot Stock) ; and the 
second volume of Henry Morley's great work on English Writers (Cassell and 
Co.) 
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BY D. ALLEYNE WALTER. 

The noble parish church of The Holy Trinity, Kingston-upon-Huli, 
which is well known to ecclesiologists for its unusually grand pro- 
portions, and the light and elegant 14th century choir and transepts, 
is rich in examples of a certain class of sepulchral memorial known 
as the " Armorial Ledger Stone." These recumbent slabs abound 
in the choir and its aisles, and cover the resting places of many of 
the former inhabitants of the town, who in their day occupied the 
positions of mayors, aldermen and merchants; also of the families 
connected with them by marriage — these alliances being duly set 
forth and displayed according to heraldic usage, on elaborate sculp- 
tured achievements on the upper portion of the slab, accompanied 
by inscriptions. 

Unlike the majority of the churches which have passed through 
the trying ordeal of restoration, it still retains its flooring of grey and 
time-worn grave stones, thus preserving to a great extent the vener- 
able and picturesque appearance of the building ; and it is devoutly 
to be hoped that these mementoes of generations passed away may 
still long be suffered to remain undisturbed, and continue to preach 
to the careless passer-by their salutary sermons on the transitory 
nature of all things mundane. 

One of the most grievous results of that desire of sweeping away 
all that was not of a medieval date, which characterized the early 
days of the revival of Gothic architecture, was the destruction or re- 
moval of memorials of the dead. Apart from its sacrilegious aspect, 
it inflicts an injury upon the feelings of the descendants of those 
whose resting places have been thus violated, and deprives them also 
of the incontestable evidence which many of these stones afford, in 
cases of disputed succession. To the genealogist and antiquary the 
loss is great also, and a visit to an old church in pursuit of their re- 
searches too frequently leads to bitter disappointment. A better 
spirit is now prevailing, but the irreparable mischief already wrought 
cannot be undone. 

The recumbent grave stones to which it is desired to call attentioYj, 
have not received much, if any notice from writers on the subject of 
sepulchral memorials, from the fact probably of their belonging to a 
period when ecclesiastical architecture was at a low ebb, and their con- 
sequently sharing in its debasement ; but if we reflect upon the sub- 
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ject at all, we shall see that the interest attaching to all monumental 
art consists not only in its artistic merits, but in its exemplifying the 
state of religious feeling prevalent at the time when erected. 

Looked at in this light, it will be found that the Ledger Stones can 
also contribute to our knowledge of the changes which the religious 
faith of this country has undergone. They tell us of a time when 
sacred symbols were considered as unfitting adjuncts to divine wor- 
ship, and that this view was carried even to the grave itself, where 
emblems of mere worldly distinction superseded the sign of redemp- 
tion, which from the earliest times invariably marked the resting-place 
of the Christian. It may be said that in pre -reformation times the 
shield of arms was extensively used upon altar tombs, brasses, incised 
slabs, &c., but when so used it always occupies a subordinate place, 
and in the latter class of memorials is placed by the side of the stem 
of the cross, or at its foot, a position most fitting and appropriate. 

But although this spirit of worldliness is so painfully apparent in 
the Ledger Stones, yet are they not altogether wanting in religious 
sentiment, as the expressions " In the true faith of Christ," " waiting 
the morning of the resurrection," which are of frequent occurrence in 
the inscriptions, testify. 

As to their claims to artistic merit, it will I think be readily ad- 
mitted that during the period they were in use, a school of heraldic 
sculptors of no mean proficiency must have been in existence : the 
beauty and variety of treatment of the mantlings and accessories of 
the shields which the Ledger Stones display, being a witness of their 
skill. In this respect they might with advantage be studied by the 
architectural sculptors of the present day, whose heraldic carving is 
frequently tame and spiritless. The material usually employed was 
a stone of a dark bluish gray colour, of hard texture, and the carving 
and inscriptions executed in low relief, which offered no impediment 
to the feet of passers by. In spite, however, of this and the hardness 
of the stone, many of the slabs are much worn, and the shields and 
inscriptions nearly obliterated. The examples given are in good 
preservation owing to their having been covered by pews. 

The place which the Ledger S^one occupies in the chronological 
series of recumbent slabs, seems to be the last on the list before the 
perfectly characterless and uninteresting stones of the present cen- 
tury, which it is needless to say are utterly devoid of interest so far 
as art is concerned. 

It may not be out of place to refer here to the lingering adherence 
to traditional forms, which, like the architecture of the period, sepul- 
chral memorials of this description exhibit. Several slabs in the 
north aisle of the choir of Holy Trinity Church exhibit marked traces 
of this by the use of border inscriptions with evangelistic symbols at 
the corners, small incised effigies, or matrices of brasses, and by 
the use of the expression " Here rests in peace." The date of the 
earliest of these interesting stones is 1606, the others being a few 
years later. But, perhaps, one of the most remarkable instances of 
this return to ancient usages is the incised slab in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, which is laid over the grave of Bishop Hackett, who died in 
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1670. It bears an incised cross with trefoil ends enclosed within a 
circle, and at the foot of the stem of the cross is the usual Calvary of 
three steps. The border inscription, which is within incised lines, 
is as follows : — " Here resteth the body of John Hackett Bishop of 
Lichfield : he died the XXVIII Oct. M.D.C.LXX. Lord Jesu be 
merciful to thy servant : Amen." This is so exactly in accord with 
the spirit of the old stones, and withal so simple and appropriate, 
that when we consider that it is nearly coeval with the slab of Mrs. 
Ann Ramsden, one of the examples of Ledger Stones given, it can- 
not fail to strike one as a very notable example of the practice. 

The church of Holy Trinity is not remarkable for monuments of 
the pre-reformation era, a canopied altar tomb with two effigies 
(which do not belong to it) and a small brass or two are all that re- 
main of this period. 

In conclusion, although the Ledger Stones have been hitherto 
neglected, and deemed unworthy of much attention, yet, as forming 
the last in our series of grave stones, their value as examples of 
heraldic carving, and the evidence they are able to afford to the 
genealogist, show that they should be carefully preserved and rescued 
from unworthy positions. 

INSCRIPTIONS ON 

THE ARMORIAL LEDGER STONES 
IN Holy Trinity Church Hull. 

. north aisle of choir. 

L 

In this vault lieth interred the body of 
the worshipfuU William Ramsden sometime deputy to the right 
worshipfull company of Merchants Adven 
turers of England Alderman and Maior of this towne twice a 

Member of Parliament for the same 
Corporation in the honourable house of Commons he departed 

this life in the true faith of Christ 

the second day of September anno 1680 in the 63 yeare 

of his age waiting the morning 

of the resurrection. 

Arms. Ramsden, (Plate xviii.) 

IL 

In this vault lieth interred the body of 
M"- Ann Ramsden wife to the worshipfull William Ramsden 

esquire alderman daughter to the 

worshipfull Thomas Boynton of Rockliff Esquire she 

departed this life in the true 

faith of Christ the 23 day of 

April 1667 in the yeare of 

her age 

Arms. Ramsden impaling Boynton, (Plate xviii.) 
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NORTH TRANSEPT. 
Ill 

Here lyeth the body of M' 

W" Skinner Eldest Son of 

Alder" W°» Skinner of this 

Town He married Mary the 

daughter of Tim° Fulthorp y 

of Tunstal in the Bishop''^ of 

Durham Esq' by whom he had ' 

one Son & five Daughters 
He died the 1 7**" July Anno 

1724 ^tatis 70. I 



> 



Arms. Skinner impaling Fulthorp, (Plate xix.) 

NORTH AISLE OF CHOIR. 

IV 

Here lieth the body 
of Jeremiah Smyth Esq 

grandson of S' Jere™ 

Smyth Admiral he ma 

red Mary the Daughte' 

of M' W Skinner of y* 

Towne he died 2** 7ber 

1714 in y* 37*** year of 

his age 

She died 22** March 1742 set 61. 

Arms. Smyth impaling Skinner. (Plate xix.) 

\To be continued, ^^ 
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IPeWgreee from tbc JMea IRolte* 

BY MAJOR-GENERAL THE HONOURABLE GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 

( Continued from page i^g, vol, /. ) 

De Banco Roll. Mich, 2 E, 2, m. 220. 

Cumb, — In a suit of last presentation to the church of Brighara, 
brought by Hugh de Courtenay against Thomas de Hothewayt, the 
pleadings give these pedigrees : — 



Baldwin. 

I 

Baldwin. 

I 



Mary. 
John. 



I 

Baldwin. 



Isabella de Fortibus, Hugh. 

Countess of Albemarle, | 

Ob. s. p. Hugh de Curtenay, 

the plaintiff. 

Waldeve de Brigham, temp. Hen. 3. 

I 
John. 

I 



Alice = Robert de 

Yaverwyth, 

temp. Hen. 3. 



I 

Joan = Thomas de Hothewayt. 

. I 

Gilbert . 

I 

Thomas, the defendant. 



Ve Banco Roll. Mich, 5 E. 2, m, 272. 

Ebor, — In a suit brought by Margaret, formerly wife of Thomas de 
Outhimby, against the Prior of Bridlington, for one-third of a rent of 
;£2o 2s. 9d. in Bridlington, which she claimed as dower. The 
pleadings give this pedigree : — 



I 
Robert. 

Matilda = William de 
the heiress. Cantilupe. 
Ob. s. p. 



Joan. 

I 

Walter. 



William de 
Erghum. 



I 

Christiana. 

I 

John. 

Thomas de Outhimby = Margaret, 

the plaintiff. 



De Banco Roll, Mich. 5 E, 2, ///. 42. 

Glouc.—Bogo (Bevis) de Knovill, Alice de Everyngham, Matilda le 
Brut, Peter de Helion, and Cecilia, his wife, sued Alan de Plukenet 
for the manor of Ciston and two parts of the manor of Frountone 
Cotel, of which John Walraund, their cousin, whose heirs they are, 
was seised as of fee, etc., when he died. The pleadings give these 
pedigrees : — 
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William. 

I 



I 
William. 



I 

Cecilia. 

I 



John Walraund, 

lately dead. 

S. p. 



I I 

Joan Cecilia. 

6ogo de Knovill. 



I 

Alice de 
Everingham. 



I 
Matilda 

le Brut. 
William = Isabella. 



! 

Cecilia— Peter 
de Helion. 



I 

William. 



I 

Robert. 
Ob. s. p. 



Alice. 



Robert. 
Ob. s. p. 



I 

John. 
Ob. s. p. 

William = Isabella. 

I 



Alan. 

I 

Alan Plukenet, 
the defendant. 



I I 

Robert. John. William. 
Ob. s. p. Ob. s. p. I 



II I I 

Isabella. Alice. Cecilia. Alice II. 
Ob. s. p. Ob. s. p. Ob. s. p. Ob. s. p. 



I 

Matilda. 
Ob. s. p. 



I 

Robert. 
Ob. s. p. 



John. 
Ob. s. p. 



The jury found in favour of Alan Plukenet, as descendant of one 
of the Alices, who had left issue as in pedigree No. 2. 

See also pedigrees at p. 310 of Abbreviatio Placitorum^ in a suit of 
3 £. 2, in which the inheritance of William Walraund was also the 
point at issue. 



De Banco Roll. Easter. 5 ^. 2, /;/. 40. 

Suff. — William de Huntingfeld sued William de Reppes for the next 
presentation to the church at Alderton. The pleadings give this 
pedigree : — 



Geoffrey de 

Glanvillei 

temp. 

Hen. 3. 

Ob. s. p. 



I 

Agnes 
= Baldwin, 
a Norman, 
who forfeited 
his estates, 
which were 
given to 



I 

Emma. 



. I. 

Basilia. 



Isabella 
= William 



Emma 
= William 
Richard, Earl de Huntingfeld. de Boville. 
of Cornwall. | | 

Roger. William de 

I Boville, 

William, now living, 
the plaintiff. 



Elizabeth 

= Almaric 

Peche. 



Edmund. 



Thomas. 

I 

Thomas, 
now living. 



I 

Juliana. 
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This suit states that Geoffrey, when he died, was seised of the 
manors of Baketon and Honyng in co. Norfolk, and manors of 
Alderton, Dalyngh, and Horham in co. Suffolk, and his inheritance 
was divided between the four eldest sisters as his heirs. 

De Banco Roll. Easter, 5 E 2, m, 54. 

Ebor, — In a suit of last presentation to the church of Thorgramby, 
brought by Ralph de Manneby against Roger Hay, the pleadings 
give this pedigree : — 

Hubert de Vallibus (de Vaux) 
seised of the manor and advowson, tem. Hen. 3. 

I 

Matilda. 

I 

Thomas. 



Thomas. 

I 

Thomas, who enfeoffed the plaintiff of it. 

De Banco Roll, Trin, 6-7 E, 2, 

Suff, — Elizabeth, formerly wife of Thomas Carbonnel, was summoned 
by Christiana, formerly wife of John Carbonnel, in a plea that she 
should permit her to present a fit person to the church of Chilton. 
The pleadings give this pedigree : — 

Robert Carbonnel, tem. Hen. 3. 



John = Christiana, the plaintiff. 

I 
Thomas = Elizabeth, the defendant. 

De Banco Roll. Trin, 6-"] E, 2, m. 151 dorso, 

Norf, — Roger de Toftes sued Stephen atte Flog of Wyrham, and Joan, 
his wife, for a third of the manor of Northlemie. The pleadings 
give this pedigree : — 

I \ [ 

James de Toftes, Clarice. Margaret, 

tem. Hen. 3. Ob. s. p. | | 

Bartholomew. Roger, the plaintiff. 

De Banco Roll, Trin, 6-7 E. 2, m. 115 dorso. 

Heref, — Peter de Lymesy sued the Abbot of Westminster for 80 
acres of land and 20 marks of rent in Amivelle. The pleadings give 
this pedigree : — 

I I 

Ralph de Lymesey. Alan, uncle and heir of Felicia. 

I \ 



Felicia, | 

tem. Hen. 3. Ob. s. p. Ralph. Richard. 

Ob. s. p. I 

Peter, the plaintiff. 
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De Banco Roll, Easter, 6 ^. 2, w. 77. 

»S^7/.t?/.— Geoffrey de Holte sued the Abbot of Build was for the 
manor of Little Buildwas, and gave this descent : — 

Adam, seised of the manor, temp. K. Richard. 
Juliana. 

I 

William. 



Geoffrey. 

I 

Geoffrey, the plaintiff. 



De Banco Roll. Trin. 6-7 E. 2 

Ebor, — In a suit of last presentation to the church of Wylmeresley, 
brought by Avice, formerly wife of John de Newmarch, against 
Elizabeth, formerly wife of Adam de Newmarch (Novo Mercato), the 
pleadings give 'the following pedigree : — 

Adam de Novo Mercato = Joan, 
tem. Hen. 3. | 

Adam = Elizabeth. 



John, son and heir, who was under age, 
and in ward to Alice de Lacy. 



De Banco Roll, Trin, 6, 7. E, 2, 

Leyc, — William le Butiller, of Eyton, and Thomas de Sensterne, sued 
Thomas, son of John de Sixtenby, for a messuage and three virgates 
of land in Estwell. The pleadings give this pedigree : — 



I 
Robert . 



Thomas de = Amabilla de Estwell 
Sixtenby, Ob. s.p. 

47 Hen. 3. 



Cecilia. 

I 

William 



William 



William, one of 
the plaintiffs. 



Emma. 

I 
William 

I 

Thomas, the 
second plaintiff. 



De Banco Roll, Trin. 7-8 E, 2. tn. 107. 

Norf. — Peter Bozon sued Andrew de Yelverton in a plea that he 
should permit him to present to the church of Yelverton. The 
pleadings give these pedigrees : — 



John Bozon, 
tem. Hen. 3. 

I 
Peter. 



Robert de Yelverton, 
tem. Hen. 3. 

I 

John. 



Peter, the 
plaintiff. 



Andrew, the 
defendant. 
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De Banco Roll Hill 8. E. 2. 

Salop, — Ingelran de Frene sued Roger de Wygemore in a plea that 
he should permit him to present to the church of Neve Sulers. 
The pleadings give this pedigree : — 

Baldewyne de Power, temp. King John. 



Lettice. 



John. 

William de Solers, 
living, temp. Hen. 3. 



I 

Avice. 

I 
Ralph. 

William. 



Roger, living, temp. E. I. 



I 

Petronilla. 

I 

Ingelran. 

I 
Hugh. 

Ingelran, 
the plaintiff. 



Roger stated that William de Solers was son of Lettice, and had 
the sole right of presentation, and had given it to his son Henry ; 
and Henry had enfeoffed in it Roger de Mortimer, his grandfather ; 
and from Roger the right descended to Edmund, his son and heir ; 
and from Edmund to Roger, his son and heir, the defendant. 



De Banco Roll Trinity. S JS. 2. m. 120 dorso, 

Warw, — John Pecche, William de Hardeshill, and Amice his wife, 
and Philip le Wolf, and Margaret his wife, sued the Abbot of 
Westminster and Ralph de Pereham for the manor of Cnoulle, and a 
messuage and two carucates of land in Graffetoun. The pleadings 
give this pedigree : — 



Hugh de Arderne 

I 

Richard, 
Ob. s. p., tem. E. I. 



Hawise. 

I 

John 

I 
John Pecche, 
the plaintiff. 



I 



Olive. 

I 
William. 

I 



Amice 
= Will : de 
Hardeshill. 



I 

Margaret 

= Philip le 

Wolf. 



De Banco Roll Trinity, 8 E, i. m, 295. 

Ebor, — Peter, son of Peter de Malo-Lacu (Maulac), Roger de 
Kerdeston, and Juliana de Gaunt, sued Joan, formerly wife of 
Robert de Tateshall, junior, for a third of the manor of Hundmanby, 
excepting ten messuages, &c The pleadings give this pedigree : — 



Gilbert de Gaunt, 
tem. Hen. 3. 

I 



r 



. I 

Nicholaa. 



■| 



Gilbert Nicholaa. Margaret. Juliana, 

de Gaunt, | 1 one of the 

ob. s. p. Peter de Malo-Lacu. Roger de Kerdeston. plaintiffs. 
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De Banco Roll, Trinity, S E. 2 ^.239 dorso. 

Berks, — In a suit of last presentation to the church of Est-Hildesle, 
brought by the Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, in England, versus 
John de St. Amand. John stated the manor and advowson formerly 
belonged to one Sewal de Osevill, who enfeoffed his ancestor, Ralph 
de St. Amand, tem Hen. 3, and he gave this descent : — 

Ralph de St. Amand, tem. Hen. 3. 



Almaric. 

I 



Almaric, John, 

ob. s. p. the plaintiff. 

De Banco Roll. Trinity, S £, 2. m. 115. 

Sussex, — William de Brewosa was sued by Andrew Peverel in a plea 
that he should permit him to present to the church of Shepele ; and 
he stated that one Richard de Harcurt had held the manor and 
advowson, temp. Rich, i, and had given them to Philip de Harcurt, 
and Philip had given them to the Templars. Andrew now claimed 
them as his eschaet, the Templars having been suppressed, and gave 
this pedigree : — 



Richard de Harecurt, Philip, 

temp. Ric. i. Ob. s. p. 



William. 

I 

Alice. 

I 

Lucy. 
Thomas. 



Andrew Peverel, 
the plaintiff. 

De Banco Roll, Trin. 2> E. 2, ;//. 137. 

Berks, — John, son of Hugh de Boklond, sued Emelina, formerly 
wife of Roger de Ingepenne, for 98 acres of land in Ingepenne. 
Emelina pleaded she held the land only for her life, of the inheritance 
of Nicholas, cousin and heir of Roger de Ingepenne, of the gift of 
Hugh de Boklond. The pleadings give this pedigree : — 



Roger de Ingepenne, = Emelina, Alice, sister and heir. 

Ob. s. p. the defendant. | 

Roger. 

I 

Nicholas, heir of the 
said Roger. 
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De Banco RolL Trinity, S E. 2. m. S2 dor so. 

Suff, — Amice de Newmarche sued Margaret de Wyleby for the 
advowson of the church of Kedyton. The pleadings give this 
pedigree : — 

Adam de Newmarche, temp. Hen. 3. 



Adam. 

I 



John. Roger. 

Ob. s. p. 



De Banco RolL Easter, g E. 2. w. 63. 

Zeyc, — ^John de Foleville sued Isabella de Hastingges for a messuage 
and three bovates of land in Claxton The pleadings give this 
pedigree : — 

John de Foleville, temp. Hen. 3. 

1 I 

Thomas. John 

Ob. s. p. I 

John, the plaintiff. 

De Banco RolL Mich, S E, 2, m. 84. 

Ilertf, — Gerard, son of William de Eylesford, sued John, son of 
William de Hurst, and others, for the manor of Madecroft. The 
pleadings give this pedigree : — 

Gerard de Furnival. 

I 

Gerard. 



William. 

I 

Gerard, the plaintiff. 

De Banco Roll, Mich. 9 E, 2, m. 120, 

Derb, — In a suit of last presentation to the church of Pleseley, 
brought by Thomas de Shirebrook against Robert de Wylughby and 
John de Harecurt. The pleadings give this pedigree : — 

Serlo de Pleseley, temp. K. John. 



Sarra = Ralph de Wylughby. Amabel. 

I \ 

Robert, temp. Hen. 3. | J 

Amice. Alice. 

I 

Nicholas, = Radegund. 
Robert. Ralph de Reresby, son of Alexander 

tem. Hen. 3. de Lower. 

John. 

Thomas, the plaintiff. 
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De Banco Roll. Mich. 9 E. 2. m. 384. 

Suff. — Katherine, formerly wife of Roger, son of Peter fitz-Ouberne 
(sic.\ sued Richard de Bradewell for the advowson of the church of 
Bradewell, which she claimed as appurtenant to the manor of Somer- 
leyton. The pleadings give this pedigree : — 

Ralph de Bradewell, living, 40 Hen. 3. 
Simon. 

I 

Richard. 

De Banco Roll, Mich. 9 E, 2. m. 428 dorso. 

Ebor, — Peter, son of Peter de Malo-lacu (Maulac), Roger de 
Kerdeston, and Juliana de Gaunt, sued John de Orreby for the 
third part of two parts of the manor of Hundmanby. The pleadings 
give this pedigree : — 

Gilbert de Gaunt, senior, temp. Hen. 3. 



Gilbert = Lora. Juliana, Helewisa. Nicholaa Margaret. 

Ob. s. p. the plaintiff. Ob. s. p. = Peter de Maulake. 



Peter, Roger, 

the plaintiff. the plaintiff. 

John Stated he held the third part by the courtesy of England of 
the inheritance of Philip, son of Isabella de Orreby, formerly his wife, 
that Philip's claim was derived from his grandfather, Robert de 
Tateshale, and the said Robert's claim was derived from his ancestor, 
Philip, who was seised of the manor, temp. Rich. I., and who had 
recovered it by a writ of right from Gilbert de Gaunt before the 
Justices Itinerant in Yorkshire. 

De Banco Roll. Mich, 9 R. 2, tn. 240 dorso. 

Kane. — A suit respecting the fourth of a knight's fee in Mepeham 
gives the following pedigrees : — 

Richarxl de Gatewyk. William de Faukeham. 



I I . 

John. Richard. William. William, 



Katherine. Margaret. Elizabeth. Richard, Geoffrey, 

the plaintiff. who enfeoffed the first 

Richard de Gatewyk 
of the tenements. 

De Banco Roll. Mich. ^ E. 2. w. 55 dorso. 

Suff. — Thomas, son of Thomas Pecche, by his custos^ sued Richard 
Loveday for the manor of Great Bressele. The pleadings give this 
pedigree : — 
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V 

Almeric Pecche= Elizabeth de Glanville, temp. Hen. 3. 



Edmund. 

I 

Thomas. 



Thomas, the Plaintiff. 

De Banco Roll, Trinity, g JS, 2, m 88 dorso. 

Staff. — William, son of William de Wrottesleye, sued Roger de 
Levynton for the manor of Levynton (Loynton), and gives this 
pedigree :— 

William de Verdun, 
his pro-avus, seised of the manor, temp. Hen. 3. 

Hugh. 

William. 

I 
William de Wrottesleye, 

the plaintiff. 

De Banco Roll, Easter, \o E. 2, m, 

Kane, — Stephen, son of Stephen Asshewarp, sued Roger Pogeys, 
senior, for a carucate of land in Chetham and the manor of Great 
Delse. The pleadings give this pedigree : — 



Thomas. Stephen. 



I I 

John de = Alice. William. Isabella. 

Aspale. Ob. s. p., tem. Hen. 3. Ob. s. p. | 



Stephen, 
the Plaintiff. 



De Banco Roll, Mich, 10 E, 2, m, 108. 



Devon, — Henry de Lancaster and Matilda, his wife, sued Walter, 
Bishop of Exeter, for the advowson of Erode Hembury. The plead- 
ings give this pedigree : — 

Gundreda de Chaworth, pro-avia of Matilda, temp. Hen. 3. 

I 



Patrick. 

I 



Pagan. Patrick, who had been in ward to K. Hen. 3. 

Ob. s. p. I 

' Matilda, d. and heir, the plaintiff. 

De Banco Rolh Easter. 10 jE". 2, w. 48 aorso, 

JOerb, — Ralph de Freccheville sued John^son of Robert de Stute- 
ville, for the manor of Ekinton, near Staveleye. The pleadings give 
this pedigree : — 
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Hubert fitz-Ralph, temp. K. John. 

Juliana. 

I 
Ralph. 



Anker. 

Ralph, the plaintiff. 

De Banco Roll, Easter, lo JS. 2, m, 40. 

Warw, — Alice de Caunton was summoned by Ralph de Perham in 
a plea that she should permit him to present a fit person to the 
church of Solihull. The pleadings give this pedigree : — 

William de Oddynggeseles, temp. Hen. 3. 
William. 

! 

I I I I I 

Edmund. Ida. £la. Alice. Margaret. 

Ob. s. p. 

Ralph stated that all the lands and advowsons belonging to Edmund 
in England and Ireland had been equally divided between his four 
sisters and coheirs. 

De Banco Roll. Easter, 10 E, 2, m. 152. 

Lane, — John de Moubray sued the Prior of St. John, of Jerusalem, 
in England, for the advowson of the church of Althorpe, and gives 
this pedigree : — 

Nigel de Moubray, temp, Ric. i. 
William. 



Roger. 



Roger. 

John, the plaintiff. 

It appears from the pleadings that Nigel, the ancestor of John, had 
given the church to the Templars, and the Templars having been 
suppressed, John claimed it as his escheat. See also pedigree in 
suit of Mich. 10 E. 2. 

JDe Banco Roll, Easter, 10 E, 2, m, 196. 

Notingh, — Richard, son of William de Stirape, sued John, the Abbot 
of Welbeck, for five acres of land in Stirape and Oulcotes, and gives 
this pedigree : — 

Domina Alice de Stirape. 

Ingelran, temp. Hen. 3. 

. I 

Richard. 

I 

William, the plaintiff. 
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De Banco RolL Mich, \o E, 2^ m 2Z0 dorso. 

Leyc, — John de Moubray sued Roger de Waltham for a mill and 120 
acres in Melton Moubray, and gives this pedigree : — 

William de Moubray, temp. King John. 



I 

Nigel. 
Ob. s. p. 



I 

Roger. 



r 



I 

John. 
Ob. s. p. 



I 

Edmund. 
Ob. s. p. 



William. 
Ob. s. p. 



I 

Andrew. 
Ob. s. p. 



I 

Robert. 
Ob. s. p. 



See also pedigree in suit of Easter term, 10 E. 2. 



Roger. 

John, 
the plaintiff. 



De Banco RolL Mich, 10 E. 2, m, 156 dorso, 

Kane. — Christina, formerly wife of William de Brokhill, sued Thomas, 
son of William de Brokhill, to permit her to present a fit person to 
the church of Ceriton (Cheriton), and gives this descent : — 



Walranus, tem. King John. 

Died s. p. Seised of the 

manor and advowson. 



I 

Isabella. 

I 

Robert. 



I 

Margaret. 

Roger. 

William. 

I 



Roger. 

John, 
under age, and 

in ward to 
Bertram Kyriel. 

Thomas de Brokhiirs claim was derived from Robert, son of 
Isabella, who had enfeoffed John de Arches of his purparty, and John 
had enfeoffed William Fitz-Warine, who had enfeoffed John de 
<;)alehull, who had enfeoffed William de Brokhill, his brother. 



De Banco Roil, Trinity, 10 E^ 2, m, 137. 

Berks, — Gilbert Anketil, of Chepyngfaryndon, sued the Abbot of 
Beaulieu (de Bello loco) for 32 acres of land in Chepyngfaryndon, 
and gives this descent : — 

Henry, temp. Hen. 3. 

Richard, living, 40 Hen. 3. 
I 



I I 

Henry. Gilbert, 

Ob. s. p. the plaintiff. 

The pleadings shew the land was held by Knights service of the 
fee of Alsy. 
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De Banco Roll. Mich, ii E, 2, m. 411 dor so. 

Salop. — Hugh de Say, Thomas de Tytneleye, and William de Corne- 
dale, sued John, son of Thomas de Wylaston, for a messuage and 
two carucates of land, etc., in Wylaston, near Calverhale. The 
pleadings give this pedigree : — 

Eudo de Wylaston, tem. Hen. 3. 



Juliana. Amy. Aline. 

. I I I 

Robert. William. Robert. 

I I i 

Hugh de Say. Thomas de Tytneleye. William de Cornedale. 



De Banco Roll. Easter, u E. 2, m. 1 94. 

Salop. — John la Warre sued Walter, the Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, for the advowson of Albrighton, and gives this descent : — 

John Tregoz, held manor and advowson. 

I iT J 

John Tregoz. Clarice. Sibilla. 

Ob. s. p. I 

John la Warre. 

The bishop derived his claim from a grant by Ralph de Picheford 
in 29 E. I. 



BY T. M. FALLOW, M.A. 

THE DEAN OF CHESTER'S CHALICE. 

This beautiful little chalice (Plate xx.) is of silver parcel-gilt. It 
belongs to one of the later types of English medieval chalices, and is 
remarkable for its small size. 

Without attempting here to discuss the characteristics of English 
medieval chalices, it may be useful to note in passing that the 
earliest chalices had (i) a circular base. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century this form gave way to (2) a six-sided base of 
mullet shape. At the end of the fifteenth century we find the mullet 
points commonly blunted (3) by the addition of toes or " knops '' as 
they are called in contemporary documents. (This is the case with 
Dr. Darby's chalice). In the sixteenth century (4) a sexfoil base was 
introduced, and in some of the more elaborate of the chalices of this 
date we meet with a base of (5) a wavy hexagonal outline. These 
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changes in the shape of the base are perhaps the best rough indica- 
tions we have as to date. 

Dr. Darby's chalice appears to have had some of the knops on the 
base and the upper portion of the bowl renewed or repaired, other- 
wise the rest is the original work. The stem or shank is divided in 
two portions by the knot, which is of open tracery, and with angel 
masks on the six points, not however very distinctly outlined. The 
lower portion of the stem is of unusual length in proportion to the 
upper. The base has been beaten down and flattened by bad usage, 
and the knops worn and injured, some of them being, it would seem, 
modern restorations. The plan of the base is less concave and more 
square than usual On the front compartment is engraved a crucifix 
among leaf branches, a very common form of treatment found on 
several other existing chalices : — e.g., Beswick, Old Hutton, Bacton, 
etc. The dimensions are : — height 5 inches, diameter of the bowl 
2 J inches, and of the base 3! inches by 2-^^ inches. The weight is 
4J ounces (Avoirdupois,) 

These items show how remarkably small a vessel this chalice is. 
The average height of the later medieval chalices is about 6 inches, 
and this falls short by at least an inch of the average, it is moreover 
proportionately smaller throughout. The question arises whether it 
may not have been originally made for private use, and so made 
small in order to be more easily carried about. It is evident from 
medieval wills that many priests possessed portable private chalices 
of their own. At the same time it is hardly necessary to fall back on 
this as an explanation, for, although the inventories of church plate 
which have been preserved often record vessels weighing nearly as 
many pounds as this chalice weighs ounces, yet there are entries of 
others belonging to churches which can have been but little larger 
than it is. To quote one example from the Lincoln Minster Inven- 
tory (1557) will suffice : — 



** Item, a nother chalice sylver parcell gylte haveyng in the fote a crosse-gylted, 
and on the patene a face gylted in the mydd€ thereof weying vj unc€." 

In this case, as the paten must have weighed an ounce, the chalice 
cannot have been much, if any larger than that belonging to Dr. 
Darby. It probably belonged to some small parish church, or to a 
chantry altar. 

There are three hall-marks : (i) a nondescript device which has 
been described, but not quite accurately, as a dimidiated fleur-de- 
lys; (2) the leopard's head crowned; (3) a Lombardic T. The 
first of these marks is that of the maker, and it is the same as that 
on the Nettlecombe chalice and paten, thus linking this chalice with 
those well-known vessels. The second mark is of course the 
leopard's head of the London goldsmith's hall, and the T the date 
letter. This same date letter occurs on a paten at Cossey in 
Norfolk, and is assigned to the year i493' 

The history of Dr. Darby's chalice is unknown, but it is a vessel of 
much interest and beauty, and its interest is by no means lessened 
by its being of so unusual a size. 
10 
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THE LEYLAND CHALICE. 

This chalice (Plate xx.) is of silver parcel-gilt, it is of a later 
character than Dr. Darby *s, and is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The foot is of sexfoil outline, and the knot is no longer pierced 
with tracery, while the bowl is not so deep, and, curiously enough, 
shows some tendency towards a return to the form of quite the 
earliest chalices. The six points of the knot end in excellent angle- 
masks, and round the vertical edge of the base is a small border of 
delicate leaf and flower design. Both the angel-masks and this 
small device are from the same molds as those on a chalice four 
years its junior, which is preserved at Jurby in the Isle of Man. A 
woodcut is given of the Jurby chalice (Plate xxL), and it is .in- 
teresting to compare the two, which were both made by the same 
goldsmith. The Leyland chalice has on the front a crucifix engraved 
between two flowering plants on a hatched ground. The Jurby 
chalice has a simple crucifix engraved on the front, and this is the 
chief difference between the two. On the back of the bowl of the 
Leyland chalice is rudely incised : — 

^^ Restore^ mee, to, lay land, in, Lankeshirer 

It is believed that the chalice originally belonged to Leyland parish 
church, and that at the Reformation it was piously secreted by some 
** recusant," till, as he hoped, better times should come. It is known 
to have been preserved in the Charnock family, and is first definitely 
heard of in 1 744, when the then head of the family handed it over to 
the priest of the Roman Catholic chapel then opened at Weldbank. 
There it remained until 1845, when it was transferred to the newly 
opened church of St. Mary at Leyland, served by the Benedictine 
order, where it now remains, and where by the kindness of the Rev. 
W. A. Bulbeck, O.S.B., I was enabled to examine it. The dimen- 
sions are : — height 6 inches, diameter of the bowl 3 J inches, and of 
the base 4J inches by 3f inches. 

There are three hall-marks : (i) two links of a chain ; (2) the leo- 
pard's head crowned; (3) a Lombardic A, which gives us 15 18 as 
the date. The Jurby chalice has the same hall-marks, except that the 
date letter is the D for 152 1. The dimensions of this latter chalice 
(which is also of silver parcel-gilt) are: — height 6 J inches, diameter 
of the bowl 4J inches, and of the base 4t inches by 4 inches. 
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flotc0 on tbe (Brcat fire of Xonbon, 1666, 

BY JOHN E. PRICE, F.S.A. 
{Continued from p. loi.) 

" Dear Sir, 

In my two former I gave you the most particular account I could 
frame out of the ruins of this great city, & now come to transmit what 
I have since gathered thence ; where, tho' all see the same desola- 
tion, yet by looking on it with different opinions and interests, they 
make different constructions as if the object were so. Some thinking 
it a natural & base accident, while others imagine it a judgment of 
God, & are as confident of it as if they saw the hand on the wall. 
The Quakers say tis for their persecution. The Fanaticks say 'tis for 
banishing & silencing their ministers. Others say 'tis for the murther 
of the King & rebellion of the City. The Clergy lay the blame on 
Schism and Licentiousness, while the Sectaries lay it on imposition 
& their pride. Thus do many pretend to determin the sin aim'd at 
in this punishment. Certainly His Majesty in his late proclamation 
for the fast very firstly calls it A Visitation so dreadful that scarce any 
Age or Nation hath tiier seen or felt the like : wherein although the 
afflicting hand of God fell more immediately upon the inhabitants of 
this City &> the parts adjacent^ yet all men ought to look on it as a 
judgment upon the whole Nation, 

We have now (as is usual in all extraordinary Accidents) several 
prophesies started up : none more remarkable than that of a French- 
man who wrote a Book of Prophesies above an hundred years since, 
& therein exactly predicted the Parliament putting our King to death, 
& in his book (Cent. 2^ Stanza 51). 

Le Sang du Just a Londres fera faute Brusle par foudres de vignt 
trois lessir. Le Dame Antique cherra de place haute De mesme 
Sect plusieurs serront occis. Most of our last years Almanacks talked 
of Fire in London, and one nam'd the moneth> but twas expung'd by 
L'estrange (who licensed them) for fear of y* consequence. In the 
prognostications for the following year some threaten the like ruin to 
y* remaining part, & greater judgments on the whole land. How far 
these are to be regarded I know not. You have I presume (as all 
other parts of England, in some wherof have been fires lately) 
Reports concerning a conspiracy to burn London, which, is charged 
on the Papists^ about whom fly up & down a thousand stories. I 
confess some are shrewd ones, but I shall suspend my judgment till 
Time make a more perfect discovery ; that which we have as yet 
being so defective, & liable to so many objections, that I must profess 
myself unsatisfy'd. 

The flames were scarce allay'd when men begun to talk of rebuild- 
ing. To that end several architects have proposed models, free from 
the many inconveniences the former labor'd under; which is rejected 
by some as of too difficulty in determining Titles, & less conveni- 
ence to those that were advantagiously seated before. Some that 
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pretend to talk politicks affirm it unsafe to suffer the City to swell 
into so great a bulk as might give laws to y" kingdom, but are 
answered by those that tell them that Mosco, Paris, & Constantinople 
are not dreaded for their greatnes by iheir Princes ; & add that 'tis 
impossible the great trade we ambition can be carried on in small 
towns, & that no place in England or possibly the world is so happily 
contrived for that design. 

The first thing since done by the King was to appoint markets in 
divers places. Since that a declaration to forbid building without 
leav. Here is out too a proclamation for a fast, & another advising 
& commanding all persons to bring in goods taken up during the 
P'ire or since at an appointed place. 

The is kept at Gresham CoUedg, which is much frequented, but 
rather to inquire after persons than about business. Some mercers 
& such trades are come to this end of the Town : but the rest (tho* 
with y* want of many accommodations) resolv rather to settle in y® 
other remaining parts. Many hutts are erected in Broadstreet, 
Smithfield, near y" waterside & other places, & tis believ*d few will 
remove to other towns till they see further grounds to despair of 
seeing y* City rebuilt : which would undoubtedly be in a short time, 
if we had Trade, & that which blesseth that & other injoyments. 

October 3, 1666. **♦*»» 

Our author refers to the destruction of the three churches without 
the city walls, and mentions how the bells were melted by the intense 
heat. The fine church of St. Sepulchre's was, however, but partially 
injured, the noble fifteenth century tower was left standing. Recently 
carefully restored, it well illustrates the magnificent character of the 
city churches previous to the Fire. Nearly all the registers and 
books were destroyed at this disastrous time ; only one was preserved, 
and this fortunately contains sundry entries relative to the rebuilding 
of the church. In the last week of November, 1666, the church- 
wardens were instructed to see to the repairing of the " Church 
Porch," and to have the same properly covered with lead. They 
were also to prepare an account of all plate, lead, bell metal, and 
other goods belonging to the church, and report on the disbursements 
incurred in connection with melting the lead found among the ruins, 
recasting the bell metal, and with other charges. Early in the follow- 
ing year the work of rebuilding had made considerable progress. 
Orders were given for the preparation of the twelve pillars, which, 
representing the style of a later time, yet adorn the church, for in 
April, 1667, the then vicar, Dr. Belle, was instructed to pay over to 
the builder ;^ioo on account of work done. 

The old bells of St. Sepulchre's are mentioned in a curious little 
poem, copies of which are preserved both in the Bodleian and Guild- 
hall Libraries. It was printed in 1667, and refers to some of the 
more important of the public buildings then destroyed. The author 
was one Simon Ford, D.D. The title of the poem is London* s 
Remains, and editions were printed both in Latin and English. 
Concerning the Church of St. Sepulchre he writes : — 
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" A lofty pile (now humbled) next appears 
Once Christ'ned twas Saint Sepulchres 
Which since it felt the all interring Flame 
The Saint lost kept its empty name. 

They tell us here of one unmelted bell 
That tolled condemned Felons knell, 
This Rumour heard, hang stilly said she, to do 
That work for Londons Fauxes too." 

The reference to the conduct of the Lord Mayor at this perilous 
time is curious. The Mayor was Sir Thomas Bludworth, son 
of a wealthy Turkey merchant who had descended from a Derby- 
shire family. • He was elected Sheriff in 1662 ; in 1665 he 
became Master of the Vintners* Company, and elected to the 
Mayoralty in the same year. Pepys speaks of his connection 
with the arrangements necessary at the time of the fire in far 
from complimentary terms. Pepys had been sent by the King 
to the Mayor, commanding him not to spare any of the houses, but 
to pull down before the fire in every direction. He says, " At last 
met my Lord Mayor in Canning Street, like a man spent, with a 
handercher about his neck. To the King's message he cried like a 
fainting woman, * Lord 1 what can I do ? I am spent, people will 
not obey me, I have been pulling down houses, but the Fire over- 
takes us faster than we can do it ; that he needed no more soldiers ; 
and that for himself, he must go and refresh himself having been up 
all night,' so he left me and I him and walked home." 

Sir Thomas was not in office four months later, when Pepys again 
visited the city ; the fire was still smouldering in many of the build- 
ings. He writes, ** Walking to the Old Swan I did see a cellar in 
Tower Streete in a very fresh fire, the late great winds having blown 
it up. It seemed to be only logwood that hath kept the Fire all this 
while in it. Going further, I met my late Lord Mayor Bludworth 
under whom the City was burned. But Lord the silly talk that the 
silly fellow had, only how ready he would be to part with all his 
estate in these difficult times to advocate the King's service, and 
complaining that how, as everybody did lately in the Fire, everybody 
endeavours to save himself, and let the whole perish ; but a very weak 
man he seems to be." 

The writer speaks of the damage wrought at St. Paul's, and the 
immense losses sustained by the booksellers. At this period many 
dwelt in the cathedral ; at the approach of the fire they sheltered 
their treasures within the subterranean church of St. Faith's, which 
was propped up with so strong an arch and such massive pillars that 
it seems impossible for there to be any danger, but the fiames crept 
in at the windows, seized upon the pews, absorbed such moisture as 
bound the stones together, until they became calcined into sand. 
The roof of the old Cathedral falling in completed the catastrophe, 
for it flattened everything, and all became one mass of flame. A 
writer of the time places the loss sustained by this branch of trade 
at a higher rate than does the author of our letters. The writer is 
anonymous, but dedicates his letter to his friend John Buller, ** a 
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worthy Member of the House of Commons," ** I have heard," says 
he, " that judicious men of the trade affirm that the only loss of 
books, in that place and Stationers' Hall, public libraries, and private 
persons houses, could amount to no less than ;^i 50,000." He pro- 
ceeds to sum up the total losses in connection with the public 
buildings of the time, as follows : — 

** Four score and seven Parochial Churches besides 
that of St. Paul's the Cathedral and six con- 
secrated Chappells, the Exchange, Guildhall, 
Custome House, the Halls of Companies, and 
other public buildings amounting to half as 
much ... ... ... ... ... ... ^1,800,000" 

In the later portion of his narrative, our author remarks how that 
the flames were scarcely allayed when re-building was talked of. 
The citizens at once bestirred themselves in making plans and arrange- 
ments as would render such another conflagration impossible. Both 
public and private losses had been great. Alarm, suffering and im- 
poverishment had to be endured by all alike ; the opulent merchants 
in the city had lost their stores, the poorer citizens all that they 
possessed ; large numbers sought refuge in Moorfields, and other 
vacant sites without the city walls deriving temporary support from 
provisions sent through the Agency of the Justice of the Peace, in 
addition to substantial help from the Crown. Pecuniary losses were 
enormous, but others were incurred, the extent of which can never 
be understood or realized. Eighty-nine Churches were in ruins, in- 
cluding St. Paul's Cathedral, the City Gates, Guildhall, and other civic 
buildings, together with Hospitals, Schools, Libraries, many stately 
houses, and no less than thirteen thousand two hundred dwelling 
houses and four hundred streets. Of the six-and-twenty wards, it utterly 
ruined fifteen, and left eight others shattered and half-burnt. The 
ruins comprised four hundred and thirty-six acres, extending from the 
Tower along the Thames side to the Temple Church, and from the 
north-east gate, along the city walls to Holborn Bridge or Fleet 
Ditch. The old chroniclers of the time, record how that ''des- 
truction was sudden," for in a short time the same city which was in 
a flourishing condition was reduced to nothing, and after three days 
when the fatal fire had in appearance overcome all means of resist- 
ance and ** Humane Councils," **by the will of Heaven" it was 
stopped and extinguished. Such wholesale desolation was forcibly 
impressed on the minds of the Londoners, and the assistance of all 
who were able and ready to contribute towards the work of 
restoration was immediately called in. The Livery Companies 
rendered efficient help, especially those crafts and trades, most 
intimately associated with the work required ; the plumbers are 
mentioned in connection with seven others, whose services were in 
request, viz : — the carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, painters, masons, 
smiths, and the paviours. The regulations under which their labours 
were organised, arose out of the following resolution passed by the 
Court of Common Council, on the 15th November, 1667. 
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" Whereas the late fierce and outrageous fire which happened in 
this city, continuing violently to the great astonishment of all 
beholders more than the space of four days and four nights, burnt, 
destroyed, and consumed the greatest part of the Churches and 
dwelling houses, rendering very many of the inhabitants Calamitous, 
and much impoverished by the great losses they sustained, and is by 
all justly reserved as a most sad and dismal judgement of Heaven.' 
It was enacted that the city should be divided into four quarters, and 
that each quarter should be furnished with eight hundred leather 
buckets, fifty ladders, and so many hand squirts of brass as would 
furnish two for every parish, twenty- four pickaxe sledges, and forty 
shod hovels. Each of the twelve Companies was to provide and 
keep in readiness thirty buckets, one engine, six pickaxe sledges, 
three ladders, and two hand-squirts of brass, and all the inferior 
Companies, buckets and engines in proportion to their abilities. Each 
ward was to be provided with a bellman, who from Michaelmas to 
Lady Day was diligently to walk up and down within the ward, from 
ten at night until five in the morning. Every householder upon a 
cry of fire was to place a sufficient man at his door well-armed, and 
hang out a light, and to have water in a vessel ready at his doors to 
quench and suppress all further increase of the fire. The Companies 
referred to above, were each to elect yearly two master-workmen, four 
journeymen, eight apprentices, and sixteen labourers to be ready on 
all occasions of fire to attend the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs for 
quenching the same. 

The various meetings at which these arrangements were discussed, 
were held at Gresham House, which had been placed at the disposal 
of the Corporation, pending the restoration of Guildhall, and its ad- 
jacent buildings. The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs were also offered 
accommodation there, likewise Mr. Chamberlaine, the Town Clerk, 
and Mr. Swordbearer, such records as were saved from the wreck at 
Guildhall, were also removed to the same building for both conveni- 
ence and safety. A Committee sat twice a week to treat with 
individuals as to the value of their lands, and adjudge the amount 
of compensation to be given. The. work of rebuilding thus rapidly 
progressed, but the expenditure was so enormous that the Corporation 
petitioned the Crown for an Act of Parliament, enabling them to levy 
a duty upon all coals entering the Port of London. This was thought 
an equitable arrangement, inasmuch as not only would a large- sum 
be realised, but the burden would be distributed, as a considerable 
portion of the amount would be paid by the citizens themselves. 
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Zbc IRorman Doorwai^e of l^orftebire* 

by j. romilly allen, f.sa. (scot.) 

Brayton. 

Brayton Church is situated a little over a mile south-west of Selby, 
to the Abbey of which place it formerly belonged. The oldest por- 
tions of the building are the lower story of the western tower, the 
chancel arch, and the south doorway, all of which are Norman in 
style. The tower has an octagonal lantern and spire, of the perpen- 
dicular period, and the windows of the chancel are filled in with well- 
designpd decorated tracery. The chancel arch is a very ornate 
example of the 1 2th century sculpture, with roll and chevron mould- 
ings and capitals richly decorated with conventional beasts and foliage. 
The south doorway is of the same age as the chancel arch and was 
to all appearance designed by the same architect, as the details are 
very much alike in both cases. It is protected by a porch, which 
prevents the sculpture being destroyed by weather, but at the same 
time shuts out the light, so that it is not by any means easy to make 
out the subjects represented, except under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, when the sun is brighest and shining in the proper direc- 
tion. 

The proportions of the doorway at Brayton are most unusual, the 
height of the point of the inner arch round the door being lo feet 
3 inches, and the breadth 4 feet 3J inches wide. We have here a 
good instance of the defect in the round arched style, which eventu- 
ally led to its being discarded in favour of 13th century Gothic. In 
Norman architecture, the height of a crown of a semicircular arch 
of given span can only be raised by increasing the length of the 
columns, or by that unsightly artifice known technically as "stilting" 
(t\e, making the arch spring not directly from the abacus, but from 
perpendicular jambs continued for some height above it, the arch 
being thus raised on stilts, as it were; whence the expression). 
Leaving stilting out of the question, it is evident that all the length- 
ening must be done in the columns, because with a semicircular arch 
the height above the springing line is a constant quantity equal to 
one half the span, which we have assumed to have been fixed in the 
first instance by the requirements of the case. Consequently when 
a Norman architect wished to design a lofty doorway, like the one 
at Brayton, he was obliged to spoil the proportions of the columns 
by making them too tall, or, in other words, to place the abacus at 
too high a level to produce a pleasing effect. With a pointed arch, 
the difficuly is got over at once, for the span and height of the apex 
being fixed, the abacus can be adjusted to any level by altering the 
lengths of the radii of the arcs of the circles of which the arch is 
composed and the position of the centres. It was undoubtedly the 
superior advantage which the pointed arch possessed in this respect, 
over the round one, which led to its universal adoption in the 1 3th 
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century. The style that gives the designer the greatest amount of 
freedom in varying the relative position of the different parts of the 
arched opening to suit the constructive, aesthetic and utilitarian re- 
quirements of the case, must necessarily be the best. In the door- 
way at Brayton, the limits imposed upon the architect by the use of 
the semicircular arch, have resulted in the abacus being placed so high 
above the ground that the columns look thin and weak, and the arch 
mouldings too heavy by comparison. Apart from this defect, the 
doorway is a very beautiful one, the faults of proportion being to a 
great extent atoned for by the excellence of the sculptured details. 
In addition to the hood moulding, there are four orders of arch- 
mouldings, the three outer ones springing from nook shafts in the 
angles of the jambs, and the innermost one springing from a jamb 
moulded so as to imitate the appearance of double columns. The 
first, or outermost arch moulding, is ornamented with beak heads ; 
the second with circular medallions enclosing figure subjects on the 
vertical face, and with a double chevron on the soffit ; the third with 
a richly moulded chevron'''; and the fourth, or innermost, with 
plain roll mouldings. The abacus is sculptured with foliage and 
plaitwork, and the capitals of the columns with figures of saints, 
beasts and foliage. 

The subjects of the sculptures are as follows : — 
Outermost Order of Arch Moulding, — 
1 — 2. Beak heads. 
1 3. Bird. 

4 — 5. Beak heads. 

6. Human head, with beard and moustache, and a cross on 
the forehead, 

7 — 10. Beak heads. 
1 1. Rabbit. 
12 — 14. Beak heads. 

15. Bird. 

16. Beast. 

17 — 21. Beak heads. 

22. Human head. 

23. Beak head. 

24. Human head. 

25 — 35. Beak heads. 
Second Order of Arch Moulding, — Sixteen circular medallions and 
one vesica-shaped medallion (No. 8), all enclosing figure subjects 
except one (No. 7), and one defaced (No. 15). 

1. Two lions (?) fighting over a cub. 

2. A bird or griffin, with body terminating in foliage. 

3. Two beasts fighting over a cub. 

4. A warrior on horseback, armed with spear and shield. 

5 and 6. Two warriors similar to the last, tilting at each other. 

• The chevrons are all even except near the springing on the right hand side, 
where a single smaller chevron is introduced, probably to correct an error arising 
from unequal spacing. 
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7. A rosette. 

8 A man kneeling down. 

9. The Agnus Dei. 

10. A huntsman holding a spear in his right hand, and a leash 

with two dogs in the left. 

11. A wild boar ripping up a dog with his tusks. 

12. A woman elegantly attired, with her hands resting on her 

hips. 

1 3. Sagittarius. 

14. A woman elegantly attired, holding a fan in her right hand. 

15. Defaced. 

16. A man walking beside a beast, and holding it round the 

neck with both hands. 

17. A bird with tail terminating in foliage. 
Capitals of Colwnns East Side. — * 

1. Scrolls of foliage. 

2. Figure holding key, and bishop with book and crozier. 

3. Two figures with open books, one of them giving the bene- 

diction, and the oiher holding a crozier. 

4. Foliage. 

Capitals of Columns West Side. — 

1. Man, two beasts, and dragon amongst scrolls of interlaced 

foliage ; small head at the corner. 

2. Foliage. 

3. Man and winged dragon amongst scrolls of interlaced 

foliage ; small head at the corner. 

4. A griffin and a beast amongst scrolls of foliage. 

The sculpture on the arch of the doorway still retains traces of 
colour, and all the details are very highly finished, the texture of the 
various surfaces, such as the dresses of the men and the skins of the 
animals, being indicated by means of finely incised lines. This 
attention to minute details is characteristic of 12th century sculpture 
in France, as exemplified by the exquisite statues on the portals of 
Chartres Cathedral or the capitals from the Abbey of St. Sernin in 
the Toulouse Museum, where every fold of the dress and every plait 
of the hair is rendered with the utmost fidelity. In this respect, 
however, the Norman sculptures found in England will seldom bear 
comparison with those abroad, and the figures are often quite barbaric 
in their rudeness. In cases were the sculpture has been exposed to 
the weather, and the surface of the stone destroyed, there is no 
means of judging of the merit of the work as it originally existed, but 
even amongst the specimens which are not suffered in this way, there 
are very few exhibiting the delicate finish seen at Brayton.f The 
beak heads round the outer order of the arch-moulding of the door- 



* The capitals are numbered from left to right, beginning from the outside on 
the left or west side, and from the inside on the right or east side of the doorway. 

t The most highly finished Norman sculptures I have met with in England are 
on slabs in the library at Durham Cathedral, and at Bobbing Church, Kent, and 
on the fonts at Winchester Cathedral and East Meon Church, Hampshire. 
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way are of the usual form, but rather long and narrow. The beak 
is like that of a huge bird, and the tops of the heads are ornamented 
with scales to represent feathers, in some cases varied by the addition 
of a single or double line of pellets, forming a ridge running down 
the centre towards the point between the two eyes. Amongst the 
beak heads are inserted three human heads, two animals and two 
birds, but there are none of those grotesque beast's heads swallowing 
men, or with foliage issuing from the mouth, that we have noticed 
elsewhere. The human head (No, 6) is a remarkable one, having a 
sort of round skull cap, with a cross over the forehead, and a beard 
and moustache. One of the animals (No. ii) is evidently intended 
for a rabbit or a hare, from its long ears and round head. Birds 
amongst the beak heads occur on the doorways at Riccall and at 
Hea laugh. 

The design of the medallions on the second order of the arch- 
moulding of the doorway at Brayton is very much like that of the 
circular bone discs of the same period used for playing the game of 
draughts. The medallions are four inches in diameter outside, with 
a border a little under half an inch wide, the whole being raised 
nearly an inch above the face of the arch-moulding. The border of 
each medallion is of a different pattern, produced by various arrange- 
ments of pellets, scallops, and mouldings. 

The Agnus Dei (No. 9) is the only subject out of the whole series 
taken from scripture, the rest being either birds, beasts, or men and 
women engaged in secular occupations. The association of the 
Agnus Dei with such scenes has been already discussed in previous 
articles, and, therefore, it will be unnecessary to refer to it again here. 
The only peculiarity about the figure of the Agnus Dei requiring 
special comment is the attitude of the head, which is looking back 
over the shoulder towards the cross, instead of straight forward, as is 
more generally the case. It is not easy to say whether this attitude 
has any special meaning, or whether it was only the result of the 
fancy of the designer. Other instances of the Agnus Dei with the 
head turned backward occur on the tympanum at Hoveringham, 
Nottinghamshire ; on the cross of King Ferdinand in the Madrid 
museum, dated A.D. 1063 ; and on an ivory crozier in the New- 
castle museum. 

' The cross held by the Agnus Dei at Brayton has arms with ex- 
panded ends. 

In Norman sculpture, it will be noticed that when a series of 
figure subjects are either enclosed within medallions or panels, or 
placed under arcading, a group, forming one scene, is often spread 
over more than a single medallion, that is to say, that the spacing of 
the architectural ornaments is made independently of the divisions 
between the figure subjects. Thus, at Brayton, medallions Nos. 4, 
5 and 6 form one battle scene, and Nos. 10 and 11 one hunting 
scene. This custom renders the interpretation of the meaning a 
matter of some difficulty, as in the case of a MS. or inscription where 
the divisions between the words are wanting. Another obstacle in 
the way of the enquirer is, that the system of symbolism, if such it 
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be, is utterly disjointed, there being no apparent connection between 
the various subjects represented. In the Eastern Church, as we 
know from the Greek Painters' Guide from Mount Athos,* published 
by M. A. N. Didron, every subject had its proper place assigned to 
it in the scheme of the symbolic decoration of a church or cathedral, 
but in Norman sculpture, at all events in this country, we find no 
such adhesion to a definite and complete plan of arrangement, so 
that any attempt to explain the meaning of the sculptures as a whole 
will necessarily end in failure. The designers of our Norman door- 
ways seem in most cases to have chosen the subjects of the figure 
sculpture in a haphazard fashion, from a variety of sources,t without 
considering it requisite to have a single connected idea running 
through the whole, thus presenting a marked contrast to the elabo- 
rately systematic schemes of Christian symbolism found in the Biblia 
Pauperum, and the Speculum Humanae Salvationis of a later period. J 
The medallions on the doorway at Brayton afford some most 
interesting examples of the costume of the 12th century. The battle 
scene, represented on Nos. 4, 5 and 6, consists of three warriors on 
horseback, armed with long lances, helmets and shields. The two 
in front are riding full tilt at each other, and the lance of one has 
pierced completely through the shield of his adversary. The third 
horseman is following up in the rear, ready to render any assistance 
that may be required. The combatants are unequally matched, 
and the victory, as is often the case, falls to the lot of the biggest 
battalions. The details of the armour and the horse-trappings are 
worthy of special notice, being almost identical with those to be 
seen on the Bayeux tapestry. The helmets are pointed and have 
nasals in front to protect the nose. No iron helmets of this period 
are now in existence, so that our knowledge of their appearance is 
derived entirely from contemporary pictures and sculpture. The 
shields are kite-shaped, this form having been possibly imported by 
the Normans from Sicily just before the Conquest. The method of 
carrying the shields cannot be distinguished, but they are known to 
have been held in two ways, by different straps for passing the arm 
through or for suspension over the shoulder. The eye of one of the 
combatants appearing just above the top of the shield, which con- 
ceals the rest of his body, is very quaintly rendered, and the action 
of his opponent, leaning well forward in the saddle, with toes bent 
downwards, so as to get a firm grip on the stirrups, is extremely 
spirited. The coats of mail are indicated, as on the Bayeux tapestry, 
by rows of circular pellets and by lattice work. There seems to be 
a considerable amount of doubt amongst the authorities on ancient 
military costume, § as to whether the texture of the coats of mail was 
represented by different conventional patterns merely for the sake of 



* See Reliquary, vol. i. (New Series), p. 226. 

t There are occasionally exceptions to this rule, as on the doorway at AIne, 
where the subjects on the outer arch moulding are all taken from the Bestiary. 
:J: See Miss Stokes' Didron's "Christian Iconography.** 
§ J. R. Planch^'s "Costume." Meyrick's "Ancient Armour." 
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.variety, or whether the artist intended thereby to convey the idea of 
several distinct kinds of armour. It has been suggested that the 
circular pellets represent chain mail, and the lattice work diamond- 
shaped metal scales fixed on to leather. 

The sculptures at Brayton show the saddle-bows rising high in 
front, as was the custom in the nth and 12th centuries. The rest 
of the saddle is hidden, but the form of the whole is very clearly 
delineated on the Bayeux tapestry,* in the scene **ubi nuntii Wili- 
elmi Ducis venerunt ad Widone." It was this awkwardly-shaped 
saddle-bow that caused the death of William the Conqueror, when 
his horse suddenly plunged in consequence of stepping on some hot 
ashes during the burning of the town of Mante. The Brayton sculp- 
tures show the pointed spurs, the stirrups, the bridle, curb-bit, and all 
the other details of the horse trappings with minute fidelity. The 
style of the costume may be compared with that of the knights 
belonging to the set of chessmen found in the Island of Lewis, and 
now in the British Museum ; f with the representations of the armed 
knight on the capital of the column of the chancel arch at Adel, 
Yorkshire; and of St. George at Fordington, Dorsetshire, at Ruardean, 
Gloucestershire, and at Brinsop, Herefordshire. Warriors fighting 
on foot with clubs and shields occur at Caistor and Wansford, 
Northamptonshire. The meaning of these battle scenes has not yet 
been explained, but it is possible that they may be taken from some 
of the mediaeval romances. 

The subject on medallions Nos. 10 and 11 at Brayton is the chase 
of the wild boar. The huntsman walks behind with a spear in his 
right hand, and leading two hounds with the left In front the boar 
is ripping up a hound with his tusks, and one half of his victim's body 
is entirely dissevered from the other. 

A boar hunt treated exactly in the same manner occurs at Caistor 
in Northamptonshire, and other examples at Liverton, Yorkshire, at 
Little Langford, Wiltshire ; at St. Mary church, near Torquay ; and 
at Tutbury, Staffordshire. ' A wild boar by itself is also carved on the 
dedication stone at St. Nicholas' church, Ipswich. Hunting scenes 
are also very common upon the pre-Norman sculptured stones of 
Scotland, but instead of the wild boar it is the stag which is being 
pursued. The chase is continually used for purposes of symbolism 
by the early ecclesiastical writers, and in the Hortus Deliciarum of 
Herrade, a 12th century MS. which perished during the siege of 
Strasbourg. It is made to signify the conversion of sinners, and the 
wild boars to mean the rich. In the mediaeval bestiaries the devil, 
gaining possession of men's souls, is often typified by the hunters, 
who captures animals by ensnaring them. 

The details of the dress of the female figures on medallions Nos. 
12 and 14 at Brayton should not be passed over, as the long hanging 
sleeves with knotted ends are characteristic of the extravagant fashion 
of the time. On comparing No. 14 with the sculpture on voussoir 

* Vetusta Monumenta, vol. 6, pi. 3. 
+ Archaologia^ vol. xxiv., p. 203. 
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Na 12 of the middle order of the arch moulding of the doorway at 
Riccall,* it is evident that the object which I mistook for a sceptre is 
simply a fan, and what appeared to me to be a continuation of the 
handle is a knotted sleeve similar to those at Brayton. Other 
instances of sleeves knotted in this fashion wilt be found in MSS. of 
the 11th century in the British Museum (Nero. c. iv,), and in the 
National Library at Paris (Cartular Virsionense). 
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Medallion No. 8 is not circular like the rest, but vesica shaped, 
and encloses the kneeling figure of a man. The shape of the 
medallion may perhaps have been made different from the olhers to 
make up for an error in setting out, or rather to save the trouble of 
dividing the semi-circle into the required number of equal segments. 

The subjects on the remaining medallions, are beasts, birds, and a 
Sagittarius, possibly having reference to some of the stories in the 
Besliaiy. 

* Rtliquary, vol. ii. (new Series), p. 103. 
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The little figures on the capitals of the columns holding books, 
croziers, and keys are very similar to the ones at Riccall, and are 
perhaps intended for officers of the church. In the Sacramentary of 
Autun,* a MS. of the 9th century, there is a picture of the officers of 
the church with the names inscribed over each. The doorkeeper 
holds two keys, the reader a book, the sub-deacon a chalice and 
flagon, the exorcist an open book, and the acolyte a candlestick. 
Generally whenever a figure holding a key is represented in painting 
or sculpture it is called St. Peter, but it is evident from the above 
that the doorkeeper also carries a key in token of his office. The 
figures with keys at Brayton and Riccall have no nimbus round the 
head, so that it seems more likely that they are intended for the 
doorkeeper than for St Peter. 



•Recent ©Igcoverlea in Jeruaalem^ 

BY THE REV. JOSEPH HIRST. 

Various changes of design, on the part of the Russian Community 
established at Jerusalem, have resulted in excavations near the site of 
the Holy Sepulchre, of the very highest importance. In 1862 the 
Russian Government bought a small plot of ground to the east of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the Greek Convent of St. Abraham adjoining 
thereto, with the object of building thereon their Consulate, which 
was to be transferred thereupon from Jaffa. At that time the Russians 
had not conceived the idea of building outside the walls of the city, 
where now on the north and west they have a large and imposing 
colony. About 1885, owing to the fact that the Russians, on the 
election of a Greek Patriarch, who, although a pronounced Russophil 
before, showed himself after his election, opposed to their designs, 
could not obtain from him leave for all that they desired to do, 
viz., to Russify, and make Russian property, various possessions 
which the Greeks possessed within the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre, 
they themselves decided to build on the property acquired by them, 
to the east of the Holy Sepulchre, a church for their own exclusive 
use. In that year, therefore, they began laying bare the remains of 
some ancient walls, which, in the opinion of many, were the remains 
of the gate that led from the ancient city to Golgotha — the so-called 
judicial gate — a site very much more likely to prove correct than that 
held by the resident Franciscan Friars. In 1887, when the excava- 
tions were carried to a greater depth . and on a wider extent, the 
workmen came upon a solid and well constructed pavement, which 
was at first attributed to the Crusaders, and then to the time of Con- 
stantine, in other words to St. Helen herself. Here, too, were 
discovered the remains of shops, which, when compared with other 

* Rohault de Fleury " La Messe," vol. i., pi. 7. 
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similar structures discovered in digging the foundations for the 
erection of a Greek mart, and for an enlargement of the Convent of 
St. Abraham, were acknowledged to be, without doubt, the ruins of 
the covered bazaar known to have been possessed in the thirteenth 
century by the Crusaders For these facts I am indebted to the 
Chancellor of the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, Canon Barbbris, whose 
acquaintance I made at Jerusalem in 1885, and to whom I wrote on 
the subject enquiring if the discoveries were correct. The reports of 
Herr Schick, a German architect, who for the last forty-two years has 
been a resident in Jerusalem, now published in the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund Quarterly Statement, he confirms as the most conscientious 
and accurate account yet given. In the issue for April of this year 
Herr Schick reports that he has thoroughly examined the arch facing 
towards Calvary, and determined its Byzantine character. He more- 
over announces in the same number the discovery of a further 
extension of the Byzantine pavement already reported by him in 
January, as also of some granite columns which he thinks were part 
of the " Propylaeum " of Constantine's Basilica mentioned by 
Eusebius ; of the south and east walls of the Basilica itself, and of a 
portion of the outer ditch belonging to the long contested second 
wall of the city. If these identifications are correct, their importance 
in determining the authenticity of the present shrine of the Holy 
Sepulchre cannot be denied. To judge from the four illustrative 
plates given us by Herr Schick, and drawn to scale, we should conclude 
that the whole area of the newly discovered Byzantine pavement 
would occupy an irregular parallelogram some hundred and seventy 
feet long by a hundred and twenty broad. He gives no measurement 
and the ground is very uneven. In the centre of the pavement stands 
the **Arch" which he thinks belongs undoubtedly to the age of 
Constantine, and to be very likely a monument of the passing of our 
Lord to Calvary. 

The first pavement found was formed of very large flat stones about 
one foot thick. This pavement, in the opinion of the most competent 
judges, endorsed by the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly State- 
ment for January of the present year, cannot be anything else than 
the open space made and paved by Constantine, in front of the group 
of Churches then erected at Jerusalem. The shops of the long and 
wide arched street in which the Syrians sold cloth, and where also 
candles were made (it is so mentioned in the Assise de JerusaUni)^ 
are built without any foundations upon the pavement, proving the 
pavement to be older than they. As for the new part of the pavement 
discovered, it forms a fine platform to the south of the southern wall 
of the newly disinterred Basilica, and is paved with very large flat 
smooth stones. From this raised platform, broad steps lead down to 
a similarly paved platform nine feet below. Towards the north, on 
the site of the conjectured " Propylaeum " of the Basilica, another 
pavement has been found, formed of large stones, from one foot to 
one-and-a-half thick, more than three feet long, and two feet six inches 
to two feet eight inches wide, nicely and exactly laid with good joints, 
the upper surfaces being very smooth, as if originally polished. Sir 
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Charles Wilson writes to say that the lower pavement is on the same 
level as the floor of the Rotunda in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; 
the upper one at a slightly lower level than the floor of the Chapel of 
the Exaltation of the Cross, which is almost due west of it ; but he 
thinks that the upper pavement may possibly have been connected 
with the platform of the Pagan Temple which preceded the Church 
of Constantine. As for the walls found beneath the earth and skirt- 
ing the scene of the present discoveries, it would be premature to 
judge whether or not they really formed part of Constantine's Basilica. 
These walls Herr Schick thinks partly Jewish, though principally 
Byzantine, and that they formed the eastern and southern walls of 
Constantine*s Basilica. Sir Charles Wilson writes to the Palestine 
Exploration Fund's current issue confirming the statement that these 
walls must have formed part of some Church, as in his tentative 
excavations in 1865 he discovered on the same site a very fine font 
or basin of white marble. But he thinks from the character of the 
masonry that the Church must have been a re-construction after 
Constantine's Churches had been destroyed. 

If the excavations undertaken by order of the Grand Duke Sergius 
in 1885 had been continued, the discoveries now made would have 
long since been divulged, and still more important ones as well, for 
at that time the site was less built upon and obstructed. In spite 
however of the new shops to the east, under which Herr Schick thinks 
his pavement extends to some length, as well as to the south towards 
the Muristan, and the Russian cistern now dug in the very centre of 
the lower pavement, it is earnestly to be hoped that the work will be 
prosecuted without delay. Thus we may expect that the long-cherished 
opinion, that as the second wall must bend somehow in order to lead 
back from the north towards the fortress of Baris or Antonia, nothing 
could be more natural than for it to turn back without including 
the ill-omened scene of execution and sepulture on Golgotha, may 
prove to be more than founded by the facts and evidences of visible 
remains. 



Zbc friar- ipreacbera, or BlacWriars, of 

IRorwlcb* 

BY THE REV. C. F. R. PALMER. 

In the year 1226 the friar-preachers took up their abode in the city 
of Norwich.' This was the third community which they organised 
since they came into England, five years before ; and it ranked as 
one of their most important priories. The old parish church of 
St. John the Baptist in the suburbs, which was a rectory, was given to 
them, but at what exact time is not apparent ; they were certainly in 

« Cotton : Historia Anglicana. 
II 
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possession of it about 1250, the parish being united to St George's, 
as the friars' rule precluded any parochial charge." 

In 1243, the prior of the friar-preachers of Norwich and Pietro de 
Arche, canon of the church of S, Angelo of Ferentino, were delegated 
by the cardinal -priests of S. Prassede, S. Lorenzo in Lucina, and 
S. Maria in Trastevere, and the cardinal-deacons of S. Maria in 
Cosmedin, SS. Cosimo e Damiano, and S. Nicola in Carcere Tulliano 
(who were governing while the papal chair was vacant) to cause to be 
put into execution a mandate of theirs concerning the church of 
Mordune.' 

After a house 'of the order had been founded at Dunwich, it 
became necessary that the limits between it and Norwich should be 
definitely fixed. On the part of Norwich, F. Robert de Hecham 
and F. Robert de Brisdune ; on the part of Dunwich, F. Geffrey de 
Walsingham and F. William of St. Martin, were elected by their 
convents to settle the matter. These four met in the house of the 
canons of St. Olave at Herringfleet, Jan. loth, 1259, there to treat 
about the limitation ; but they could not come to an agreement. It 
so happened that there was also there F. William de Notingham, 
then lector at Norwich ; and on him the four unanimously pitched, 
that to which part he might' consent, it should stand in force, accord- 
ing to the acts of the provincial chapter held, in 1257, at Gloucester. 
After diligently considering the reasons of each party, F. William 
gave his assent in favour of Dunwich, that the river which separates 
Norfolk from Suffolk should divide the limitation of the friars of 
Norwich from the limitation of those of Dunwich, as it had hitherto 
done ; but that, nevertheless, the friars of Dunwich should have the 
parishes of Mendham and Ressewrde, as well in Norfolk as in 
Suffolk, both in spirituals and in temporals.* 

About this time lived a religious, whose death is narrated in the 
little legends of the order compiled in or shortly after the year 1262. 
F. Walter of the convent of Norwich, a fine, eloquent, and 
learned young man, was brought to extremity. When the brethren 
were singing the penitential psalms and litany around him after the 
last anoiniing, he said, " Brethren, the Lord hath visited me from the 
beginning of this office, and hath showed me an exceeding high 
place, where I have heard the delightful chant of the virgins behind 
our Lord and His most sweet Mother ; and I am consoled." Then 
again he added, " Nothing henceforth can affright me, for I rest upon 
the true faith, and have committed myself wholly to the B. Mary.'' 
So bidding farewell to his brethren, he began to ruminate the name 
of the B. V. Mary, and as if stricken with a very heavy sleep, while 
the brethren were present and praying, he slumbered in the Lord.* 

» Kirkpatrick : Religious Orders, etc., in Norwich. Blomefield ; Hist, of 
Norfolk. 

3 Matth. Paris. 

* Kirkpatrick, 

s Vitae Fratrum Ord. Praed. : MS. Bibliotheca Chisiana Romse. Another 
codex instead of " quasi somno percussus gravissimo^ prcBsentibus et orantibus 
fratribus," reads ** gratissimo, psallentibus." 
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The friar-preachers throughout England and Wales were much 
employed in proclaiming the crusades. Among the records of these 
friars of Norwich, under the seal of F. Robert (de Kilwardby) pro- 
vincial, and dated at Oxford, Sexagesima Sunday, 1262, is an 
exemplification of twelve briefs concerning the matter directed to 
him by pope Urban IV. in the previous April, May, and June.^ It 
is evident that the friars of Norwich shared in the service. In 1276, 
F. Robert (de Kilwardby) being then archbishop of Canterbury, 
after Palm Sunday, sent letters to the priors of the friar-preachers 
and minors of Norwich, to absolve those of the city who had been 
excommunicated by his authority and the bishop of Norwich under 
him, for rioting and burning the Benedictine Abbey.' 

yi? An Bond, of Norwich, in 1247, bequeathed 2s,; and William 
de Dunwich, a citizen, in 1272, one mark to the friar- preachers here.® 
Henry III, being at Norwich, in 1272, ordered the sheriff, Oct. 25th, 
to let them have ten marks as a royal gift.' Edward /. in Sept., 
1289, bestowed 40 j. sterling, for three days' food " quando rex fuit ad 
Burgum in Norfolchia." *° Roger de Tyifen/iamf chsiip\2iin, in 1290, 
bequeathed to the friar- preachers, friar-minors, and carmelites of 
Norwich, to each religion 41." The executors of queen Eleanor of 
Caj///^, soon after Michaelmas, 1291, gave looj. for this house, to 
F. William de Hotham, provincial, through J. de Berewyk." 

The church of St. John the Baptist-over-the- Water, along with a 
house to live in, was given to the friars by Sir Thomas Gelhara, knt., 
who not only got them confirmed by Henry III., but also procured 
the royal gift of the ten marks. The church stood at the west 
corner of the street then called Colegate. Adjoining this church the 
friars acquired lands on which they built their domicile. In the 
course of time, they acquired by gift or purchase the large square of 
land bounded on the S. by Colegate (St. Clement's or Black Boys* 
str.), on the N. by Bfent lane (Golden Dog lane), on the E. by 
Fibridge gate (Magdalen str.), and on the W. by Preachers* str. 
(Snail gate, St. George's, or Doughty Hospital str.), except the house 
in the S.W. corner, which belonged to the monastery of St. Faith, 
and the church and churchyard of St. Mary Unbrent (now demolished) 
at the N.E. corner. Thus, April 7th, 1254, Thomas de Gelham, 
chevalier, and Maud, Imena, and Christiana, daughters of Herman 
de Totyngton, and others granted in pure and perpetual almoign a 
garden or plot of land, which was afterwards made into the friars^ 
yard, William Curteys, son of William Surreye, and Alice Curteys^ 
his wife, gave a messuage in St. John's parish": in 1261, William de 
Dunwich and Catherine, his wife, gave a garden on the W. of the 
site.'3 Under the general commission issued, Oct. nth, 1274, for 
enquiring into encroachments on royal and manorial rights, it was 
found, in the following year, that the friars had acquired six mes- 
suages, for which the Crown was accustomed to receive 5^. a year.'* 

6 Kirkpatrick. ' Cotton. ® Kirkpatrick. 

9 Liberat. 56 Henry III. m. 2. '° Rot. elemos. regis, 17, 18 Edw. I. 

" Kirkpatrick. " Rot. (garder.) liberat. pro regina, 19-20 Edw. I. 

»3 Kirkpatrick. '-♦ Rot. Hundr. 5 Edw. I. 
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In 1280, they enclosed with a precinct wall their site, which lay in 
the parishes of St. Mary Unbrent and St. Clement of Fibrigge. 
They purchased latest the messuages next to Magdalen str. in the 
r3th, 1 8th, and 28th years of Edward I. after the statute of mortmain 
was enacted, and apparently for the most part without the royal 
licence. In 1284, Sir John le Blund, chaplain, and Margaret, 
daughter of Henry le Waleys, of Swerdeston, gave two messuages. 
In 1290, the friars got a messuage of the prioress of Carrowe; and 
"in 1299," says Blomefield, ** John de Acle clerk and Agnes his 
wife gave them a messuage which he purchased of Thomas de 
Helgheton, and Alice his widow released it ; and Tho. de Depham 
clerk gave them another." '^ By an inquisition taken Feb. 20th, 
1 2 99-1 300, under a writ of Feb. ist, it was returned that John le 
Clerk, of Ocle, might assign a toft to the friars for enlarging their 
plot ; which toft was held of the crown in capite by the yearly 
service of i|//. to the farm of the city, and was worth 12//. a year; 
but John de Gonthorp charged his capital messuage next the mes- 
suage of Maurice de Swanton in id., and Richard de Felmingham 
charged his messuage with the remaining \d. (both these benefactors 
being on the inquisition-jury) so that the royal " fiat " was sub- 
scribed ; '* and Apr. ist the mortmain licence was granted.'^ 

The friars also obtained a passage or lane from Colegate to the 
river, which was given them, it was said, in the 40th year of Hen. III. 
(1255, 1256) in pure and perpetual almoign, by Richard de Norwich, 
chevalier; at all events, in 1273, he granted them a messuage and 
yard opposite their site, abutting on the street on the N. and the 
river on the S., that they might have the passage; but, in 1290, they 
exchanged this messuage with Roger de Penteney for part of a mes- 
suage which lay more eastward, and here they eventually formed their 
access to the stream.'® 

Now there was in the parish of St. Peter of Hungate, in Norwich, 
a house of the friars of Penance of Jesus Christ, commonly known 
from their habit as the friars of the sack, or saccites. They were of 
an order instituted at Marseilles in France, in 1251, and first appeared 
in London in 1257. Very speedily they came to Norwich, a house 
being given them, it is said, by Master William de Gissinthe (or 
Gissing) clerk. In 1258, John de Vallibus (Vaux) son of Oliver de 
Vallibus, for the health of his soul and the souls of his successors, 
granted, in St. Andrew's parish, a messuage lying between the domi- 
cile of the friars, E., the king's way leading by Neubrigge, in part and 
in parcel of the tenement of William But, W, one head abutting on 
the friars' tenement, S., and the other on the river, in part and in 

'5 Kirkpatrick, Blomefield. 

'^ Inquis. p. mort. 28 Edw. I. no. 87. Jurors : Joh. de Gonthorp, Ric. de 
Felmingham, Will Albon', . . . . de Newebrigg, Walt, le Taverner, Hen. de 
Wroxham, Hervey de Mundham, Ran. Blacberd, Maur. de Swanton, Ric. de 
Jelverton, Regin. Pope, Joh. de Beccles. 

'7 Pat, 28 Edw. I. m. 22. Blomefield gives this grant " to enlarge the church- 
yard " in 1353, i.e. J in 28 Edw. III., instead of 28 Edw. I. 

»s Kirkpatrick. Blomefield mentions a ** piece" added to the friars' land, in 
1290, by Roger de Penteney, but not an exchange. 
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parcel of But's tenement, N., to be held in perpetual almoign, and 
the yearly payment to him and his heirs, of a rose at the feast of St. 
John the Baptist, and to the landgavel of the king id. for all services. 
This acquisition would be at the N.W. corner of the ground. In 
1267, William le Dunewic and Katherine his wife granted a rent of 
4s. yearly to the rector of St. Andrew's parish, in indemnity of the 
church fpr some houses which the saccites had obtained ; and in the 
same year, a similar compensation was made with the saccites and 
the church of St. Peter of Hundgate for gs. a year. About this time 
they began to build their oratory or church, dedicated to the B. V. 
Mary, in the S. E. part of their lands, close to the common lane. 
On their finding securities to keep the parish church of St. Peter . 
harmless, the rector, with the assent of the dean and chapter of St. 
Mary-in-the-Fields as patrons of the church, in 'May, 127 1, licensed 
them to appropriate the ground given them by Master William de 
-Gissinghe, or any other adjacent grounds which they could purchase, 
to erect an oratory or monastery, and steeple, to celebrate divine 
service solemnly there, ring bells, and bury the dead as well regulars 
as seculars, except the parishioners of St. Peter's, unless such chose 
to be buried there; but their, offerings, etc., were to belong to the 
rector, and the convent was not to admit parishioners to any eccle- 
siastical duties to the detriment of the church, but was to pay 3^. 
yearly to the rector out of a messuage in the parish of St. Edmund of 
Fisseregate : to all which the diocesan gave his consent. On the E. 
side, a strip of land was acquired from William de Gissing, to whom 
it 'had been conveyed, in 1272, from Geoffrey de Mortimer, of Attle- 
burgh, as a house and land in St. Peter's, Hungate, between the tene- 
nent of Avelin'e de Broke, E., and the domicile of the saccites, W., 
he south head lying next the king's way, and the north head on the 
iver. Robert Laddings, shoemaker, and Amy, his wife, gave a mes- 
juage adjoining the last in St. Andrew's parish, abutting W. on the 
?treet leading to Newbrigge ; and Thomas, son of Richard de Stal- 
.lam, and John, his brother, released a rent of 30^. a year due for 
Ladding's messuage. In 1276, William, son of Peter But, confirmed 
the grant of a piece of land in St. Andrew's adjoining to the site. 
The saccites obtained by gift or purchase several other messuages 
and tenements in the parishes of St. Peter and St. Andrew, especially 
in the latter, so that at length they had all that part which lay between 
the river on the N. and the lane on the S., which in old times ran 
from E. to W., saving a tenement and stathe at the N. W. corner 
near the bridge.'^ These friars were never very flourishing here, and 
at last there was left only the prior, who became broken with old age 
and nearly blind. In 1307, Clement V. suppressed the order. 

The site of the friar-preachers in the suburb was beset with great 
inconveniences. The approach to the house was difficult and perilous 
for those who desired to be present at the church offices, " propter 
inundacionem aquarum et alia viarum discrimina," and too narrow. 

*9 Harrod's Gleanings ^ who corrects Kiikpatrick and Blomefield in several 
matters of importance. 
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The friars, therefore, sought another spot, and when the saccites' 
house was about to be abandoned, negotiated to acquire it. A royal 
writ was issued, Oct 15th, 1307, to ascertain if without injury the 
king might grant the plot where the saccites dwelt to the friar- 
preachers, so that the latter might erect their church and buildings 
there ; and by an inquisition taken before the bailiffs of the city, on 
the 2 1 St, it was declared that the only injury would be to F. William 
de Hoo, who held the plot, and lived there ** sine socio, et est quasi 
cecus, et impoteus sui senex valitudinarius ;" and the plot was held 
of the crown in capite by service of i^d, sl year pertaining to the farm 
of the city, and was worth, in all issues, one mark of silver a year."** 
Thereupon the king, Oct. 28th, granted to the friar-preachers the new 
plot, which was fitter for dwelling in than the old site, on condition 
that they provided a reasonable maintenance for F. William de Hoo, 
as became his state." F. William retained an interest in the lands ; 
for, Nov. 15th, he quitclaimed to Dame Petronilla de Nerford, her 
heirs and assigns, all the tenements, with buildings, stathes, etc., 
which Sir John de Vallibus (her father) had given to him and his 
fellow friars ; and Dame Petronilla, Dec. 2nd following, demised the 
same to him, to hold as long as he dwelt in that habitation." 

Edward II. was acknowledged as the founder of this second house, 
and after him the kings of England were the reputed patrons. The 
pontifical license for the new foundation was soon secured. The 
king directed letters to pope Clement V., Jan. 19th, 1308-9, wherein 
he gave the reasons for the change, and declared his intention of 
transferring the site of the saccites (being a fief of the crown) to the 
provincial of the friar-preachers, whose order had yielded much fruit 
in the vineyard of the Lord, and hereafter with God's blessing would 
produce much more ; and the friars here would assiduously pray for 
the souls of Edward I. and Eleanor his consort, for the good estate 
of himself and Isabel his consort, and for all the faithful dead ; and 
he solicited a free faculty for the change. On the same day, the king 
also wrote in a like strain to F Thomas (de Jorz) cardinal priest of 
S. Sabina, his most dear friend, begging his interest with the pope in 
the matter.'^ Clement V. gave Cardinal Thomas the full power of 
disposing of this church and place of the saccites, as should seem 
expedient to him ; and June 9th, the Cardinal appropriated the same 
to the friars, there to build and to apply all to their own uses and 
conveniences, as they pleased. This grant was afterwards confirmed 
by Pope John XXII. by a brief dated May ist, 131 7, at Avignon, 
and at the same time license was given for the friars to retain the 
church and place of their old mansion.'* 

«> Inquis. ad quod dampn. i Edw. IT. no. 19. Jurors : Rog. de Todenham, 
Will. Albon', Job. Malkyn, Job. de Lopham, Job. de Poringlond, Regin. Pope, 
Laur. de Burlinghara, Joh. de Becles, Sim. de Penteneye, Job. Pirnmnd, Alan 
de Merkesbale, Tho. Yemme. 

ai Pat. I Edw. II. m. 14. 

« Kirkpatrick. 

"3 Rot. Rom. et Franc. 1-3 Edw. II. m. 5. 

'* Kirkpatrick. 
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While the matter of the pontifical approbation was pending, the 
friars took possession of their new site, and began the fresh foun- 
dation, to which they removed in 1309. William de Ros, of Hamelac, 
and Matilda his wife (a daughter of Sir John de Vallibus) Mar. 3rd, 
i3o8-9» and Petronilla de Nerford in her widowhood, Mar. 30th fol- 
lowing, granted and quitclaimed, in pure and perpetual almoign, to 
the friars all the tenements which the saccites sometime held of Sir 
John de Vallibus.'^ Afterwards the friars obtained from the com- 
monalty of the city the lane which had formed the S. limits of the 
saccites, and continued their extensions beyond, and also secured 
the tenement and staihe at the N.W. corner near the bridge. The 
king granted a mortmain license. Mar 30th, 13 10, for William But 
of Norwyc to assign a plot of land 64 ft. long and 57^ ft. broad, held 
of the crown at iS. a year for landgavel to the farm of the city and 
2 J. to the house (hospital) of Rocidinall, also another plot 86 ft. long 
and 74 ft broad held in the same manner, all for enlarging the site.'^ 
Moreover the king, July 14th following, empowered the friars to 
acquire contiguous land, entire or in parcels, 500 ft. long and 400 It. 
broad, notwithstanding the statute of mortmain, for constructing their 
church and buildings, and enlarging their churchyard and enclosure.*^ 
Accordingly William But and Christiana his wife, in 13 10, conveyed 
the land with the quay at Newbrigge. In the same year, Silvester 
Sparwe conveyed a messuage in St. Andrew's parish. Jn 131 1, Sara, 
widow of Ralph le Fishmonger, gave a messuage in Hungate formerly 
belonging to Aveline de Broke. In 131 2, Juliana, daughter of Adam 
Beneyt of Southreppes, gave one in the same parish ; Thomas de 
Booton another in St. Andrew's, at the corner of Newbridge Street ; 
and John de Hengham a cottage in Hungate. In 13 13, Adam de 
Blickling gave a messuage in Hungate, which was released, in 1318, 
by Reginald, his son. The friars had also at other times lands from 
Robert le Fenre, John But, and William But. In 1321, Andrew de 
Bailing gave them a house in Hungate, and Andrew Somersweyn 
another, both which lay over against St. Peter's churchyard. All the 
houses and lands purchased of Sparwe and the rest following lay S. 
of the common lane. Closing that lane was an obstacle of no com- 
mon magnitude, and, says Harrod, "it was not till 1345, after all the 
legal obstructions the acute lawyers of the corporation could devise 
had at length been overcome, that they were able to close the lane, 
and add the property they had purchased to their precinct."^^ 

The friars erected a church dedicated to St. John the Baptist on 
the site of the saccites' church, and a convent which accommodated 
sixty religious. The buildings were in the Decorated style of the 
14th century. After they removed hither, they continued all the 
divine services at their old house, where they placed a hermit in 
charge.*' The daily maintenance of so large a community required 
considerable grounds, and what they had already acquired was 
nearly half occupied with buildings and the churchyard. The friars 

«s Kirkpatrick. ^ Pat. 3 Edw. II. m. 9. «? Pat. 4 Edw. II. p. i, m. 25. 

«8 Blomefield. Harrod. ^'Blomefield. Harrod. 
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attempted to obtain more lands, and purchased of John But three 
messuages not contiguous to their site for 60/. But now the citizens 
took alarm at the detriment of the city by the loss of so many 
houses, and carried a complaint to the king, urging that the friars 
should not obtain more lands without the usual inquisition and royal 
licence, and the messuages were seized by the escheator. There- 
upon the friars petitioned the parliament that the money should be 
restored to them, and the purchase annulled. The escheator was 
ordered, Feb. 2nd, 1 331-2, to see that the 60/. was paid back in the 
presence of the bailiffs and citizens and to restore the messuages to 
But ; and on the 9th, by two mandates, the escheator was further 
enjoined on behalf of the citizens not to let the friars enter lands 
without inquisition and licence ; and on behalf of the friars not to 
disturb them in what they had already acquired .3° The matter was 
set to restm 1345. By writ of Apr. 26th, an inquisition was taken 
at Norwyc, May 20th, to ascertain if any damage arose out of the 
friars holding those lands, which were then in their hands, and an 
answer favourable to them was returned. They had received the 
following lands (over and above the site of the saccites) : a lane, 
169 by 12 ft., of the commonalty of the town ; a plot, 40 by 24 ft., 
of Rob. le Fenre; a plot, 131 by 34 ft,, of Thomas de Botone ; a 
plot, 131 by 60 ft, of Silvester Sparwe ; a plot, 93 by 44 ft., of 
William But; a plot, 60 by 22 ft., of Andrew de Balling ; a plot, 
35 W 33 ^t-j o^ John de Hengham ; a plot, 32 by 20 ft., of Adam de 
Blicling ; a cottage, 30 by 20 ft., of Juliana, daughter of Adam Benet; 
a plot, 40 by 30 ft, of John But; a plot, 60 by 15 ft., of William 
But; and a plot, 125 by 30 ft., of Sara, widow of Ralph le Fissh- 
monger,and Alexander de Sparham and Richard Heylesden, executors 
of the same Ralph : all which the friars might keep in part satisfac- 
tion of the licence for the 500 by 400 ft. of land. The lane was 
held of the Crown in capite as of burgage ; the cottage and four 
plots of the hospital of St. Giles in Norwyc, by service of 6s. lod, 
a year ; three plots, of the nuns of Carhouwe, for 55. a year ; two 
plots, of the hospital of Bee, for 3^. a year; and two plots, of the 
hospital of Runcevale, for 3X. a year : the lane and plots were 
charged with "j^d, a year to the farm of the city : and the whole were 
of no value beyond these rents.^' Thereupon was granted, June 13th, 
a royal pardon for all contraventions of mortmain, with licence for the 

friars to retain the lands ; ** quidem venella de nobis tenetur, et 

continent tam venella quani placee et cotagium predicta ducentos 
quadraginta et octo pedes terre in longitudine, et centum quadraginta 
et sex pedes terre in latitudine.*' ^ In the statement of the services 
there is enumerated one plot of land too many. 



30 Claus. 6 Edw. III. m. 36, 37, 38. 

3» Inquis. ad quod dampn. 19 Edw. III. no. 17. Jurors : Job. But, Peyngellus 
de Hales, Galf. atte Datorl Job. de Endebam, Walt. Gl . . , Rob. Est, Rob. 
Carletenier, Rog. de Bra-tone, Sim. de Catulveston, Tbo. Chaundeler, Rad. de 
Felmingham, Will. Ryngolf. 

3»Pat. 19 Edw, III. p. I, m. 3. 
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When the lane had been closed, the friars, probably between 1345 
and 1350, built a finer and larger church, partly upon the lane but 
mostly S. of it, the east end being on the land purchased from Blick- 
ling. In all likelihood, the old church was then or soon afterwards 
converted into the library, leaving, however, intact the large groin- 
roofed crypt, which was the chapel of St. Thomas k Becket, with its 
altar. The lands south of the lane, particularly at the E. comer, 
were not all obtained till the beginning of the i'5th century ; they 
were eventually made into a preaching-yard for out-door sermons 
and discourses. In 1367, Christiana, widow of John de Halys, and 
Henry de Halys, her son and heir, released the yearly rent of 3^. for 
a tenement in St. Christofer's opposite the site ; which was granted 
by William Roberts, deacon, procurator-general for the hospital of 
^ounceval or Rocidival to the same John de Halys, and was pur- 
chased by the friars of William But and Christiana, his wife ; and, in 
1369, Stephen de Rypon, then procurator general of the hospital, 
also confirmed it.^' In 1380, the friars were charged with having 
obtained at their first site, without royal licence and after the statutes 
of mortmain, a garden called the 0/d Freres Yerde, near Colegate on 
the S., and the lane to the river between the tenements of William 
Gerard and Simon de Almaigne. An inquisition taken at Norwich, 
Oct. 15th, declared that Thomas de Gelham, chr., and Maud, Imena, 
and Christiana, daughters of Herman de Totyngton, and others un- 
known, granted the garden, on the Tuesday next after Palm Sunday, 
38 Hen. III., and that Richard de Norwich, chr., gave the passage, 
in 40 Hen. III. At the request of the prior, F. Robert de Fretone, 
a royal exemplification of the inquisition was granted Nov. 21st 
following.3* It is difficult to understand the return of the twelve 
jurors, and reconcile it with the facts previously narrated in respect 
to the passage or lane to the river. It is very probable that land for a 
passage was first given in the time of Henry IH., but that the 
lane was not then formed. In 1395, Richard II., and in 1485, 
Richard III. confirmed all gifts and privileges, as also did the pope.'^ 

The peace of the possessions was now established. During a royal 
visit to Norwich, in Jan., 1325-6, Edward II. gave an alms of lys.Sd, 
on the i8th, to the 53 friars here, through F. Matthew de Holkham, 
for a day's food;^* and next day they presented him with 53 apples.'^ 
Edward IH. in his progress through Norfolk, being at Norwich, 
Sept. 23rd, 1328, repeated the same alms for the same number of 
religious, through F. John de Wychingham.^' 

On the Thursday in Low-week (May 4th), 1413, the greatest part 
of the city of Norwich was destroyed suddenly by fire. The house 

33 Blomefield. Harrod. 

3* Rot. orig. 4 Rich. II. ro. 19. Jurors: Job. de Welles, Rog. Parker, Nich. 
de Eggefeld, Job. de Beccles, Job. de Haugbele, Tbo. Markaunt, Job. Palmere, 
Will, de Lyng, Bartb. Bussbop, Walt, de Lakynghitbe, Rob. atte Dam, Job, 
Betteson. 

35 Blomefield . Harrod. 

36 Rot. garder. de partic. expensis forinsec. 19 Edw. II. 

37 Hospic. regis, rot. de presentis, 19 Edw. II. 

38 Contrarot. custod. garder. regis, 2 Edw. III. 
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and church of the friars were burnt down, with all belonging to them, 
and two of the religious perished in the flames.^' By this calamity 
the friars had to return over the water to their old church and house, 
which since their withdrawal had been styled a chapel, and was 
known as the Black Hall. Here then they continued " till they were 
burnt out there," says Blomefield, " by another accidental fire, in 
1449, and were forced to come hither again, before they had finished 
their church or convent." ♦* On the petition of the prior and reli- 
gious, fifty in number, Henry VI., in consideration that their priory 
was founded by King Edward and the patronage belonged to the 
Crown, granted a royal licence, Feb. 19th, 1448-9, that, for the five 
ensuing years, they might prosecute the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishops of Winchester and Exeter, who had been appointed 
by the predecessor of the present pope as conservators of the con- 
vent, for legacies and gifts in anywise heretofore bestowed on the 
community, by process of the spiritual law, without any interference 
on the part of the crown.** This concession was probably made void 
when the parliament, in 1450, passed the act of resumption annulling 
all the king's gifts from the beginning of his reign. The rector of 
St. Peter's church in Hungate sued the prior for loss of offerings, 
tithes, and profits accruing from the demolished houses of the whole 
western part of the parish, which had been laid into the friars* site ; 
Aipon which the prior and convent were obliged, in 145 1, to give 
security to the rector, according to the direction of the king's writ, 
that (notwithstanding the pope's briefs lately obtained by John 
Pynnesthorp then prior, that the convent should have the whole 
legacies given them) the rectors of this parish should have a fourth 
part of all their legacies, according to the sacred canons, by which all 
parsons of parish churches were entitled to have the same. And as 
the prior had cited the rector to appear at the Roman court, con- 
trary to the statute of 38th Edward HI., he was forced to submit 
and make an agreement with the rector and a fine to the king.** 

(To be continued,) 



39 Walsingham : Hist. Angl. 

*^ Blomefield. Walsingham cannot mention any fire in 1449, as his Hist, ends 
with 1422. The royal licence of 1448-9 refers probably to the fire of 14 13 (for 
"per infortuniam ignis in civitate predicta nuper incepti " is very equivocal), and 
certainly to the restoration of the second site, to which the religious might have 
gone back when the buildings were ready. 

4» Pat. 27 Hen. VI. p. i, m. 18. 

42 Blomefield. 
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Zbc 1?ctrcat of tbc Ijifiblanbcrs tbrougb 

Meatmorclanb in 1745. 

BY R. S. FERGUSON, F.S.A., LOG. SEC. S.A. FOR CUMBERLAND; 

CHANCELLOR OF CARLISLE. 

Some time in the year 1886 I was in the keep of the old castle of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which is occupied by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of that city for the purposes of their museum. My attention 
was attracted to a manuscript plan hanging in one of the deep 
window recesses ; its limits were defined by a broad margin of red 
paint, within which a vast tartan boa constrictor seemed to be endea- 
vouring to swallow a church and sundry red and black blocks. On 
a closer inspection I found that the plan was titled 

Hn ££HCt plan Of the Skirmish on Clifton moor; 

that the red and black blocks represented the forces of the Duke of 
Cumberland ; and that the tartan boa constrictor was nothing else 
than the Highland army, or a part of it. 

As I have always thought that the history of the retreat of the 
Highlanders through Westmoreland in December, 1745, has been 
very inadequately dealt with by all previous writers, I viewed this 
strange plan with much interest : by the courtesy of the officials of 
the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries the plan was entrusted to me 
for examination, and a fac-simile of it is here reproduced as Plate xxiv. 
My first enquiries were as to how the Society became possessed of 
it, and Mr. G. J. Spence was kind enough to make the necessary 
searches, with the following result : — In the ArchcEologia ^liana, 

vol. iii., Old Series, p. 12, under head of " Donations,'* is 

■ 

** I . March 1842 
An exact plan of the Skirmish on Clifton-Moor in 1745 (M.S.) 
Donor— Sir M. W. Ridley Bart." 

This is, as Mr. Spence kindly ascertained, an exact copy of the entry 
in the minute book of the Society, signed by John Trotten Brockett ; 
the file of the Society's correspondence for that year contains no 
letter from Sir M. W. Ridley, and no reference to the plan whatever. 
No engraving or account of the plan is in the publications of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. The present Sir M. W. Ridley, 
in reply to an enquiry, courteously regrets he has no information to 
give, nor can he suggest any reason why such a plan should have 
been in his father's possession. Internal evidence seems to prove 
the plan to be contemporary with the skirmish, and my own impres- 
sion is that it is the work of G. Smith, a schoolmaster of Wigton, and 
at this period a frequent contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine 
on antiquarian subjects. He published in 1743 plans of Carlisle 
and the vicinity, showing the position of the Duke of Cumberland's 
batteries, and the breaches made in the walls of the city. 
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This plan (plate xxiv.) represents the position of the troops at two 
distinct times on Wednesday, the i8th Dec. — namely, at 3 p.m. and 
at 5 p.m. I have, therefore, made from this plan, which I shall 
call the Newcastle plan, two copies (plates xxxi. and xxxii.) 
showing matters at 3 p.m. and at 5 p.m. These will be given in 
the next number. 

The title, an " Exact Plan," is rather a stretch of the imagination 
on the part of the artist ; it is rather a bird's eye view of a somewhat 
large district, extending from the parallel of latitude, if we may so 
speak, of Lowther Hall on the south to that of Lowther Bridge on 
the north ; and from the longitude of Lowther Hall on the west to 
Brayham Common on the east. The Shap and Penrith road, run- 
ning from south to north, bisects this district, whose centre is occupied 
by Clifton Moor, which is, roughly speaking, represented by a right- 
angled triangle, with its right toward the S.W. angle of the plan ; 
the longer of the sides that contain the right angle runs north and 
south parallel to and between the Lowther enclosures and the Shap 
and Penrith road, while the shorter side runs due east and west, and 
at its eastern end a road communicating with the Appleby road 
leaves the common. The Shap and Penrith road leaves the common 
at the northern angle of the triangle, going through the town of 
Clifton between the church and the hall, and down the hill to 
Lowther Bridge over the river of that name. The Moor slopes down- 
wards to the north, and the northern angle is the " Fort of the Moor" 
and also "The Town End," where is, on the west of the road, the 
Town End farm-house, the residence, in 1745, of Thomas Savage, a 
Quaker, and the place where the Duke of Cumberland lodged on 
the night of Wednesday, December i8th, 1745. The Moor was 
enclosed in 181 2, and only a small green at its north, or foot, lefc 
open. 

The Clifton Moor of 1745 was surrounded by enclosures on all 
sides, and approached at each angle by a narrow lane. A small 
lane running due east leads from the Moor into a small green among 
the eastern or Clifton enclosures. This can be identified on the 
ordnance map, for on it is marked ** The Rebel Tree." 

Plate XXV. is a rough diagram of that portion of the county of West- 
moreland, through which the Highlanders retired on the 14th, 15th, 
i6th, 17th, and i8th of December, 1745, after their surprising march 
to Derby. It shows the towns of Kendal and Penrith (which last is 
just within the Cumberland borders) ; they are about 25 miles apart, 
and connected by a road, which, in December, 1745, must have 
been most trying for troops passing over the bleak moors of Shap 
Fell, well known to every traveller by the London and North- Western 
Railway. For most of the way the road was, in 1745, open to the 
fells and commons, but near villages it became a narrow lane passing 
through the enclosures which surrounded these villages. The town 
of Shap is on this road, 14 miles distant from Kendal and 11 from 
Penrith. The village of Thrimby, with its enclosures and Thrimby 
Hill, is about half way between Shap and Penrith. 

A little north of Thrimby the road bifurcates, the main road going 
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through the village of Hackthorpe and its enclosures, while a mere 
lane runs (westward of the main road) through the village of Lowther 
and the Lowther enclosures, sometimes called by Lord George 
Murray " Lord Lonsdale's enclosures ; " the lane falls again into the 
main road a little to the north of Lowther. The main road continues 
a little way and comes [or rather did in 1745I to Clifton Moor, a 
large right-angled triangular space which it enters at the right angle, 
and passes along one side, having the Lowther enclosures to the 
west and Clifton Moor to the east. Beyond Clifton Moor to the east 
are the Clifton enclosures, and beyond to the east is another moor, 
Brayham, in the parish of that name. The road leaves the Moor at 
its northern angle, where the " Foot of the Moor " and the " Town 
End " coincide. The town is about a third of a mile in length, and 
the Church and Clifton Hall are at its northern extremity, from which 
the road passes down a gentle slope of some half mile to the river 
Lowther and Lowther Bridge, beyond which, at about a quarter of 
a mile distance, it crosses the river Eamont by Eamont Bridge, and 
proceeds to Penrith, which is distant from Clifton about a mile and a 
quarter. Lowther Park and Hall are to the west of the Lowther 
enclosures, and a road leads from the north end of Clifton to Lowther 
Hall. 

Another main road was from Kendal, by Orton and Crosby 
Ravensworth, to Appleby ; cross roads, mere lanes, connect it with 
the Shap and Penrith road. There are bridges over the Eden at 
Appleby and Temple Sowerby, and another, lower down, at Lang- 
waihby, in Cumberland. All these remarks apply to the condition 
of things in 1745. 

The next plan (plate xxvi.) is an enlargement of the map from the 
Chevalier de Johnstone's Memoirs.* I have inserted it, as he puts it, 
the south at the top. This map is a very rough sketch, and the lane 
through the Lowther enclosures is carried down to the south of 
Thrimby Hill, instead of the north. He has omitted one of the 
two rivers, either Lowther or Eamont ; and, most confusing of all, he 
has shifted the "Castle of Clifton Hall" into Penrith, evidently 
confusing it with Penrith Castle. This map represents the troops as 
they were at three distinct times on Dec. i8th— namely, 12 o'clock, 
I p.m., and 5 p,m. I have, therefore, made three copies, in which 
I have put down matters as they were at such three times — viz., 
noon, I p.m., and 5 p.m. On these plans I have corrected John- 
stone's title of Clifton Hall to Clifton Moor. These will be given 
with the next number. 

The editor of the Chevalier's Memoirs makes no attempt to 
explain the Chevalier's map, or to reconcile it with his text. 

The next plan (plate xxvii.) is entitled "A plan of the Battle of 
Clifton Moor," and represents matters at 3 p.m. on the i8th Dec. 
It is taken from Dugald Graham's history of the Rebellion, written 
in doggrel verse. 



* Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1745, 1746, by the Chevalier de Johnstone. 
London, 1822 : Longman & Co. ; third edition. 
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An Impartial History of the Rise, Progress and Extinction of the late Rebellion 
in Britain in the years 1745 ^^^ 1746. The Sixth Edition. Glasgow : Printed 
by J. and M. Robertson, mdccxcvi. 

These three plans (Plates xxiv., xxvi., xxvii.) taken with the skeleton 
map of the country (Plate xxv.), when carefully studied give most im- 
portant information as to the retreat of the Highlanders through 
Westmoreland in December 1745, and the skirmish on Clifton Moor 
on the 1 8th of that month. Previous writers have not known of the 
Newcastle plan ; they have not understood the Chevalier de John- 
stone's plan ; and D. Graham's they have ignored. 

They have also ignored or not known of Monse/s Authentic 
Account of the occupation of Carlisle in 1745.* It contains the 
correspondence of Dr. Waugh, one of my predecessors as Chancellor 
of Carlisle. Dr. Waugh was an active Whig, in close correspondence 
with the Premier, the Duke of Newcastle ; he organised an intelligence 
department for the benefit of the Government in the south of 
Scotland and north-west of England. The local guides, who 
accompanied the Duke of Cumberland, were allies of his, probably 
formed by him, and in constant communication with him. The book, 
Carlisle in 1745, is indispensable, and has been strangely overlooked 
by Mr. Ewald and by Colonel Hozier. They have also overlooked 
Walker's History of Penrith^ in which is a letter by Thomas Savage, 
giving a minute account of the skirmish on Clifton Moor. As this 
letter is not readily accessible, I have quoted largely from it, and put 
it in extenso in appendix iii. 

In appendix iv. I have put another important letter, hitherto un- 
printed, from Tom Tinkler, t 

On the 4th of December, 1745 (O.S.) Prince Charles concentrated 
his army at Derby, and his advanced guard occupied the strong 
position of Swarkeston Bridge, which, nearly a mile in length, spans 
the Trent and the lowlands adjoining. On the 5th the Prince held a 
council of war ; on the 6th he commenced his retreat. It is foreign 
to my purpose to discuss why he did so, or to speculate on what might 
have happened, had he pushed on for London, where the sensation 
produced by his arrival in Derby was intense. It was apprehended 
that he would evade the armies both of Marshal Wade and of the 
Duke of Cumberland, and march directly upon London. Wade's 
army he had already evaded ; that commander expecting the 
Highlanders to enter England by the eastern route, awaited them at 
Newcastle until too late ; he then marched to Hexham, only to learn 
that Carlisle had surrendered, and to return to Newcastle, from which 

* London : Longman and Co., Carlisle ; James Steel, 1846. 

t I applied to my friend, Canon Machell, the owner of the ** Hill MS. collec- 
tions towards a History of Westmorland," and asked if any information was 
contained in the eleven magnificent volumes ahout Clifton skirmish. The Canon 
kindly searched and found a reference to the Chevalier de Johnstone's map, and 
to some curious map or maps of the skirmish said to be at Downing College, 
Cambridge. I have to thank the Master of Downing and Mr. Courtney 
Kenny, M.P. for searching among the Downing archives, but with no result. 

Canon Machell found an account of the burial of those who fell at Clifton 
Moor, which will be added in its place. 
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place he was marching through Yorkshire to the south, to intercept 
the Highlanders, if he could. 

The Duke of Cumberland, with an army of about 8,000, occupied 
at Stone the passages of the Trent between Newcastle- under-Lyne 
and Lichfield, and barred the way towards the west, while a third 
army, famous by Hogarth's well-known picture, assembled on 
Finchley Commqn for the protection of London. 

The Highlanders commenced their retreat on December the 6th, 
and passed the night at Ashbourne : the Chevalier de Johnstone 
says : — 

On the 7th we reached Leek, the 8th Macclesfield, the 9th Manchester, loth 
Wigan, and the nth Preston, where we remained during the 12th. We arrived 
at Lancaster on the 13th, where we recruited ourselves during the 14th, and on 
the 15th we reached Kendal.* 

So soon as the Duke of Cumberland heard of the retreat, expresses 
were sent to the deputy-lieutenant and the magistrates, ordering 
them to rouse the country, to break up the roads, and to break 
down the bridges. The Duke of Cumberland commenced his 
pursuit of the Highlanders on the 8th December, when he marched 
north with the whole of his cavalry and a number of infantry, 
mounted upon horses, which were supplied by the gentry of the 
neighbourhood. Wade returned to Newcastle, but sent his cavalry, 
under Major-General Oglethorpe, to join the Duke of Cumberland, 
which they did at Preston, on the 13th December, having marched, 
spite of weather, 100 miles in three days. 

The principal difficulties the Highlanders encountered in their 
retreat occurred on their passage through Westmorland.t The deputy 
lieutenants of that county, on the 14th of December, in obedience 
to the command of the Duke of Cumberland, raised a part of the 
county to demolish VVastall Bridge and break up the road down 
Graynigge hawse t in order to make the road from Kendal to Shap 
impassable for artillery and wheel-carriages. Whether this was done 
or not I do not know. The sequel shows that the roads were bad 
enough in their own natural state. The deputy lieutenants were a 
little late in moving in the matter, for an advanced party of the 
Highland army arrived at Kendal on the morning of that same day 
(Saturday, the 14th). It consisted of no or 120 hussars, under the 
Duke of Perth, who, according to Lord George Murray's account, 
had been sent off to make his way to Scotland to bring up men and 
to carry dispatches. This force was accompanied by a chaise, in 

• The 15th was a Sunday : as will presently be told, an advanced party of 
Scotch Hussars went through Kendal on Saturday, the 14th. 

f On their advance through Cumberland and Westmorland the Highlanders 
neither molested the country people, nor were molested by them. At first, 
supposed to be cannibals, they became mere objects of curiosity. Carlisle in 1^4^^ 
p. 106. An account will be found in the same book, p. 116: C^lso in Ray's 
History of the Rebellion, and in Tom Tinkler's letter — Appendix iii. to this paper) 
of how Penrith volunteers captured a marauding party at Lowther Hall. 

X Wastall Bridge, now called Wasdale Bridge, is over Wasdale Beck, and is on 
the main road between Kendal and Shap, three-and-a-half miles south of Shap. — 
See plate xxv. 
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which was " a person in woman's clothes. " Another account says 
two ladies, and the suggestion was thrown out that one was Prince 
Charles himself, in female attire, endeavouring to get back to 
Scotland. The reception the Duke of Perth got from the Kendal 
people was a warm one. Hodgson, in his History of Westmorland y 
says, quoting, I fancy, the GentUmatCs Magazine : — 

They passed quietly till they came into Finkle street, when the mob suddenly 
fell upon them with clubs, stones, and anything they could pick up in their hurry. 
The Duke's men made a short stand, a little below the Fish Market, and fired 
several shots, by which four people received wounds of which they died. Of the 
rebels none were killed on the spot,* but four made prisoners, one of them Perth's 
servant. The rebels then pushed briskly forward, and were pursued near a quarter 
of a mile to Stramongate bridge, by the enraged populace annoying them with stones. 
Then they made another stand here, and seemed as if they would return ; but a 
townsman having crept privately to the bridge, fired at the foremost, who 
immediately let his gun and cloak fall, and could not turn his horse ; but by the 
help of his companions they got to Shap, from which place they proceeded that 
afternoon to Eamont bridge ; but perceiving Penrith beacon on fire, they 
enquired the reason, and being told that it was to raise the country, and that 
all the hedges from that place to Penrith were lined with armed men,t they 
returned to Shap, where they halted during the night. 

The arrival of the Duke of Perth in Kendal had been preceded by 
an anonymous letter to the Mayor, containing a report that the 
Highland army had been severely defeated by the Duke of Cumber- 
land. The fact that the Duke of Perth and his hussars rode through 
the town without a halt would tend to confirm the Kendal men in 
the idea that they were fugitives, and might be mobbed, and stoned, 
and shot, things which they would hardly have indulged in had they 
known that the Highland infantry in full force, and undefeated, was 
close behind the horsemen. 

To return to the Duke of Perth, whom we left halted for Saturday 
night the 14th, at Shap. The unfounded report of a Highland defeat 
had got well into circulation, J and not only were the Penrith people 
in arms to cut off stragglers, but even Dalston, Sebergham, and Brough 
turned out strong parties, armed as best they could, who guarded 
Armathwaite and Sebergham Bridges. § On Sunday the 15th the 
Duke of Perth and his hussars made an attempt to get into Scotland, 

* Kendal parish register contains the following entry : — ** I74S, Dec. i6th. — 
John Slack Kild by ye Scotts. Same day a Scotch rebel, name not known. 

Slack was a respectable farmer. Tradition mentions Richard Pindar, a shoe- 
maker, as wounded, and also an ostler, name unknown. Further accounts of 
this affray will be found in Ray's History of the Rebellion and in CarlisUy in i74Si 
pp. 130, 131, 132. Ray states he had seen the grave of one of the hussars, on 
the roadside, about four miles from Kendal, where he dropped off his horse 
and died. 

t Tom Tinkler's letter (Appendix iv.) details the preparation made at Penrith. 
He says that Wade had sent 120 soldiers to Penrith ; that these — some 50 volunteers 
and some countrymen — lined the road from Eamont bridge to Penrith at proper 
distances ; that the Penrith Beacon was fired, and the whole countryside assembled 
on Penrith Fell. 

X See Tom Tinkler's letter in appendix iv. The report at Penrith took the 
form that the Highlanders were surrounded at Lancaster. 

§ Another report was of a battle at Ellelmoon, five miles south of Lancaster ; 
Carlisle in i74St P* iji* Carlisle in 174S1 p. 132. 
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by the route along the eastern bank of the river Eaden (plan ii.) 
They went by Cliburn Temple Sowerby (where they crossed the 
Eden by Temple Sowerby Bridge) and Culgaith to Langwathby 
Moor, But the Penrith men crossed the river lowei down at Lang- 
wathby Bridge, and with a number of country men got within pistol 
fire of the hussars at Appleside Hill on Langwathby Moor in Cum- 
berland. They mobbed the hussars out of Cumberland, and through 
Westmoreland, through Culgaith, Newbiggen Moor, Kirjcby House, 
where the hussars pressed one Jack Boucher as a guide, through the 
river Eden at Bolton, through Moorland, Newby by Mill Flat, and 
Reagill to Shap, thence to Orton Scan, where they left them. The 
hussars refreshed at Horton, and got back to Kendal on Sunday 
night, after a somewhat exciting, if somewhat inglorious two days' 
excursion through the two counties of Cumberland and Westmorland. 
One wonders that a party of over loo hussars could not cut their 
way through a mob of Penrith townsmen and country people.* 

The Highlanders levied a fine on Kendal for the death of their 
hussar, and when the bulk of their army reached Penrith on the 17 th 
they threatened to burn the town for " Sunday Hunting." Tinkler 
tells us that ere the Highland army arrived most of the Penrith men 
made themselves scarce, and that Wade's 120 soldiers marched out 
to Gamelsby. 

The hussars having now rejoined the Highland army at Kendal, 
we have the whole Highland army to deal with. 

On Monday, December the i6th, the whole Highland army left 
Kendal at daybreak hoping to reach Penrith that night, a distance of 
about 25 miles. This march is well described by the Chevalier de 
Johnstone, who at this time served as a captain in the Lowland 
regiment of Scotch, known as the Duke of Perth's ; and the company 
which he commanded was, with three others of the same regiment, 
detailed off for the arduous duty of escorting the artillery. The rear 
of the march was brought up by the commander-in-chief, Lord George 
Murray, who was under the impression, an erroneous one, that 
Marshal Wade's army was within two miles, and that an engagement 
was imminent ; as a matter of fact. Wade's infantry were making for 
Newcastle, and his cavalry under Major-General Oglethorpe in 
company with the Duke of Cumberland and his cavalry and probably 
some mounted infantry only reached Kendal on the following day, 
Tuesday the 1 7th. 

Owing to the bad state of the roads and the weather, the Highland 
army got on Monday, the i6th, no further than Shap, where they 
stayed the night ; their artillery did not even get so far, some 
ammunition waggons broke down about a league and a half or some 
four miles from Kendal, and the artillery and its escort passed the 
night on the high road in a storm of wind and rain. On Tuesday, 



* The 120 soldiers, whom we are told by Tinkler, Wade sent to Penrith, do 
not appear to have been in this " Sunday Hunting," as Tinkler calls it, nor were 
the hunters militia or lighthorse, for the Highlanders had captured all the arms of 
these troops at Carlisle. 
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the 1 7th, the Prince with the bulk of the army arrived at Penrith, but 
the artillery and its escort, now reinforced by the Macdonalds of 
Glengarry, to the number, the Chevalier says, of 500 men, but I think 
of only 300, only managed to reach Shap, and that with great 
difficulty at nightfall. It will be convenient to here give the Chevalier's 
own account of the first part of the next day's proceedings : — 

We set out from Shap by break of day, on the 1 8th, to join our army, which 
waited for us at Penrith ; but we had scarcely begun our march, when we saw a 
great number of the enemy's light-horse continually hovering about us : without 
venturing, however, to come within musket shot. The appearance of these light 
horsemen appeared the more extraordinary, as hitherto we had seen none in the 
whole course of our expedition into England. Having arrived at mid-day, at the 
foot of an eminence [Thrimby Hill], which it was necessary to cross in our march 
to Penrith, about half-way between that town and Shap, the moment we began to 
ascend, we instantly discovered cavalry, marching two and two abreast on the top 
of the hill, who disappeared soon after, as if to form themselves in order of battle, 
behind the eminence which concealed their numbers from us, with the intention of 
disputing the passage. We heard at the same time a prodigious number of 
trumpets and kettled-rums. Mr. Brown, colonel in the train of Lally's regiment, 
was at the head of the columns with two of the companies, which the Duke of 
Perth had attached to the artillery, and of which mine was one. After them 
followed the guns and ammunition waggons, and then the two other companies 
attached to the artillery. Lord George was in the rear of the column with the 
regiment of Macdonalds. 

We stopt a moment at the foot of the hill, everybody believing it was the 
English Army, from the great number of trumpets and kettle-drums. In this 
seemingly desperate conjuncture, we immediately adopted the opinion of Mr. 
Brown, and resolved to rush upon the enemy, sword in hand, and open a passage 
to our army at Penrith or perish in the attempt. Thus, without informing Lord 
George of our resolution, we darted forward with great swiftness, running up the 
hill as fast as our legs could carry us. Lord George, who was in the rear, seeing 
our mancEuvre at the head of the column, and being unable to pass the waggons 
in the deep roads confined by hedges, in which we then were, immediately ordered 
the Highlanders to proceed across the inclosure, and ascend the hill from another 
quarter. They ran so fast that they reached the summit of the hill almost as soon 
as those who were at the head of the column. We were agreeably surprised, 
when we reached the top of the hill to find, instead of the English army, only 
three hundred light horse and chasseurs, who immediately fled m disorder,* and 
of whom we were only able to come up with one man, who had been thrown 
from his horse, and whom we wished to make prisoner to obtain some intelligence 
from him ; but it was impossible to save him from the fury of the Highlanders, 
who cut him to pieces in an instant. From the great number of trumpets and 
kettle-drums which the light horse had with them, there is every reason for 
supposing that it was their design to endeavour to induce us to turn aside from the 
road .to Penrith, by making us believe that the whole English army was on the 
hill before us, and if we had fallen into the snare which was laid for us, in a few 
hours every man of our detachment would either have been killed or taken 
prisoner. 

This episode, which is represented on plate xxviii., took place about 
mid-day. The light horse and chasseurs have generally been put 
down as local militia : in reality they were light horse, from a column 
under General Oglethorpe, which was moving parallel to the main 
column of the Duke of Cumberland, and marching through Orton 
and Crosby Ravensworth (plate xxv.). None of the historians of the 
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* Lord George Murray, a more experienced soldier than the Chevalier, says, 
they moved off at top gallop, and gave me no more trouble." 
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occurrences of the i8th December mention that Oglethorpe was thus 
operating with a detached column, but it is proved by a letter from 
Mr. Lamb, printed in Mounsey's Carlisle in ," 1745, p. 136. Mr. 
Lamb says — 

On Wednesday morning, I carry ed some letters tp General Oglethorpe, at 
Orton, who the Duke expected would have been with the Rear Guard of the 
Rebels the night before. I went with them till they took ye road to Strickland 
Head, then I took the Shap road, and at Shap Thorn * (See plan ii). I came in 
sight of the Duke's army, about I20.t 

Now if Oglethorpe's column marched by Little Strickland they 
would come out on the Penrith and Shap road, close to Thrimby 
Hill, the place which I have indicated as the scene of this encounter ; 
and there can be no doubt that the 300 chasseurs (light horse), 
trumpeters, and kettle-drums had been hurried on from Oglethorpe's 
column to intercept the lagging Highland train of artillery and its 
escort, and cut it off from the Highland army. 

At 12 o'clock we get the position thus : the Duke of Cumberland's 
army at Shap % ; the Highland artillery and its escort (four companies 
of the Duke of Perth's regiment and the Macdonalds) ascending 
Thrimby Hill, beyond which was Oglethorpe's light horse, chasseurs, 
trumpeters, and kettled rummers, including no doubt some of the 
Royal or Yorkshire Hunters, while Oglethorpe himself, with Ligonier's 
dragoons, was somewhere Between Thrimby and Orton. § The 
situation was serious ; had the Highlanders halted or left the road, 
a short time would have seen them between the colunins of the Duke 
of Cumberland and General Oglethorpe. But they were able to 
brush away the light horsemen and chasseurs, and with their charge 
up the hill ends Scene I. of the military drama played in Westmore- 
land, on Wednesday, the iSth December. 

{To be continued,) ' 



* Shap Thorn is on the road between Kendal and Shap, two miles to the south 

of Shap. 

t Mr. Mounsey does not say who or what Mr. Lamb was, and I have been unable 
to ascertain. But he was a local man, in the confidence of the Chancellor of 
Carlisle, and serving with the Duke of Cumberland, as guide, etc. 

:t: The Duke's army here means only a part of his army, the cavaly. He brought 
to Clifton moor the following cavalry regiments, viz., Cobham's, Kerr's, Blaud's, 
and Montagu's dragoons, and Kingston's light horse : and some of the Royal or 
Yorkshire Hunters. See Appendix L 

§ Ligonier's dragoons were not with the Duke of Cumberland, and so must 
have been with Oglethorpe, whose column must also have included some of 
Kingston's light horse, and of the Yorkshire Hunters, the ** light horse and 
chasseurs " mentioned by the Chevalier de Johnstone. 
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^uarterli^ flotee on Hrcbteoloaical progreee 

anb Development. 

Hbr Majesty was well advised, at the recent distribution of birthday honours, in 
conferring a Companionship of the Bath upon that prince of living antiquaries, 
Augustus Wollaston Franks, M.A., F.R.S., Keeper of British and Medieval 
Antiquities and Ethnography at the British Museum, Vice-President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, etc., etc. Honours won in such a field and conferred 
upon such a man are a compliment to all true archaeologists. If antiquaries had 
been polled as to the man that should be thus honoured, the vote would have 
been overwhelming in favour of Augustus W. Franks, C.B. The Belitfuary, the 
oldest established of any archaeological magazine now extant, offers Mr. Franks 
its most sincere congratulations. May he live to be K.C.B. ! 

* * « 

The fifth part of the Bradford Antiquary ^ the journal of the Bradford His- 
torical AND Antiquarian Society, has been recently issued. The most 
valuable paper, with a coloured map of Wibsey, is Mr. Lister*s ** Local Illustra- 
tions of Seebohm's English Village Community." The president, Mr. Empsall, 
gives good articles on" The Royalist Compounders of Bradford,*' "The Bibliography 
of Bradford,'* and on its "Early Registers,** whilst Mr. Cud worth contributes a paper 
on " Noted Bradford Lawyer§.** The work accomplished by this society, and the 
interest aroused by its Yorkshire excursions, is most creditable to its founders, 
and should point out to other towns what can be accomplished. When the first 
part of the local Antiqttary was issued in i88i, the society numbered 90 members ; 
now it musters 150. Part six is to constitute the first number of a new volume. 
We venture to plead for an improvement in type and arrangement. The closely 
printed double columns are wearisome to the eye and unattractive. 

» * * 

The first part of the 22nd vol. of the Historical and ARCHiEOLOciCAL Col- 
lections relating to Montgomeryshire was issued in May by the Powys- 
land Club to its members. It is an attractive and excellent number, and exclusively 
local. The society has done well in giving, from the Domestic State Papers of 
Elizabeth's reign, the muster of Montgomeryshire men and horses for I574> 
They are divided, according to Hundreds, into Horsmen, Pyckmen, Harque- 
bushers, Archers, and Bylmen. There is also in this number a good paper on 
Montgomeryshire Horses, Cobs, and Ponies, wherein are recited some interesting 
documents relative to Welsh horses in the time of Henry VIII. 

» * * 

The Salt Archaeological Society has issued to its subscribers the eighth 
volume of its invaluable collections for a history of Staffordshire. The lion's share 
of the work of this society usually falls to the lot of the indefatigable hon. sec, 
General Wrottesley, who this year gives an account of the military service 
performed by Staffordshire tenants in the 13th and J4th centuries, from the 
rolls of the Public Record Office. But in this volume he has able coadjutors 
in Rev. F. Parker and Mr. Mazzinghi, the former of whom has collected and 
edited, with much pains, a chartulary of the Priory of St. Thomas, Stafford, and 
the latter has written a history of the manor and parish of Castle Church with 
much research, though lacking in orderly arrangement. We regret to learn that 
the number of subscribers to this admirable publishing society has somewhat 
lessened. It is our deliberate opinion that the William Salt Society gives its 
members a far more ample and satisfactory return for the guinea subscription 
than any other record or historical society of a similar character. 

* 4» * 
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At the annual meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, on May 
20th, Professor G. F. Browne contributed an account of the remarkable tym- 
panum of the south door of Pampisford Church. Upon it are incised ten 
small round-headed arches over human Bgures. The ten scenes are taken from 
the story of the birth and death of St. John Baptist, and were thus identified 
by the Professor, i. The altar of incense. 2. Zacharias bowing before the 
angel. 3. The angel, 4. Herodias's daughter dancing. 5. Herod and his 
guests, 6. John the Baptist. 7. The headsman's block. 8. The severed head. 
9. A single figure in the attitude of carrying something not shown. 10. 
Another head with the neck ; the neck bent sideways upward, as though the 
head had been lying on one side and was rising up of its own accord : probably 
showing the resurrection or invention of the head. Finding that the head of 
St. John Baptist was brought from Constantinople to Amiens in 1204, Professor 
Browne ingeniously tries to connect Pampisford with Amiens to account for this 
sculpture. But, as other members pointed out, this seems to be post dating the 
sculpture by at least a century. Probably the last scene is merely the head on the 
charger. In support of Mr. Browne's contention for the dedication of the church 
in honour of St. John Baptist, it may be here mentioned that that dedication is 
given both in Ecton's Thesaurus and in Bacon's Liber Regis, 

« « « 

The Council of the Surrey ARCHiEOLOGiCAL Society have under discussion 
the question of the removal of their museum and library to Guildford. The museum 
has been for many years under the custody of the Institute at Croydon, and the 
Library of about 300 volumes of Surrey Books has always been at the offices of 
the society in Danes* Inn, London. The museum is but seldom and the library 
never made use of, and an opportunity appears to offer for their removal to a house 
at Guildford at the entrance to the Castle Grounds, where they will be under the 
custody of the Corporation. We trust that the Society may see its way to arrang- 
ing the matter satisfactorily, as both Museum and Library are of considerable 
value and ought to be of great use to Surrey students. 

* ^ * 

We are glad to see that the Society for the Protection of Ancient Monuments have 
expressed themselves well satisfied with the judicious and cautious restoration of 
the Castle Keep at Guildford, carried out by the Corporation architect, Mr. 
Henry Peake. 

* * * 

The Church Plate Committee for Surrey are continuing their deliberations and 
hope soon to issue a circular to all the Surrey clergy. 

* * * 

The historic mansion of Gatton Park with its beautiful marble hall, a re-pro- 
duction of the Corsini Chapel at Rome, built by Frederick Lord Monson, and the 
entire estate is to be oflered for sale by auction in July. The estate includes the 
Gatton Town Hall where, for many generations, from the time of Henry VI., to 
that of the first Reform Bill, 1832, the two representatives of the historic seven 
people of Gatton were elected to serve in Parliament. In the time, of Henry VIII 
there was but one burgess inhabitant of the Borough and Town of Gatton, Sir 
Roger Caple who, however, freely elected and chose its two honourable members 
to represent him in the House of Commons.^, Gatton church, which is included 
in the estate, is Anglo-Norman of the I3th'century and is fitted up as a college 
chapel, all the seats being stalls in black oak, richly carved, with canopies ; and 
contains a carved palpit, the work of Dwier, and very fine old stained glass. 

* * * 

Strawberry Hill, the residence of Walpole, is also being again offered for sale, 
as well as Marble Hill and Carshalton House, both historic mansions of Surrey 
of great interest. 
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Through the liberality of Mr. W. W. Kettlewell, of Harplree Court, near Bristol, 
some interesting Roman Coins, found last summer at East Harptrbb, 
Somerset, have recently been added to the national collection. A selection of 
twenty-five of the 1,496 silver coins discovered in a leaden vessel a few inches below 
the surface of the ground, are now at the British Museum, all of much interest, 
dating from Constantine the Great to Gratinus. Dr. John Evans, F.R S., P.S.A., 
&c. , has published a valuable account of this find, with a catalogue of the coins, in 
the last part of the Numismatic Chronicle (1888, part I, pp. 22-46), with illustra- 
tions of the leaden vessel in which they were found, a silver ring with carnelian 
engraved with a figure of Mars, and fourteen of the most noteworthy of the coins. 
Several other hoards of Roman coins had previously been found within a few 
miles of Harptree, and on the neighbouring Mendip Hills. 

* * ^ 

On the 23rd of May the London and Middlesex ARCHiBOLOciCAL Society met 
at the Fishmongers* Hall, where papers were read, and a history of the Company given 
by Mr. W. E. Beabrook, F.S.A. A tine series of old engravings from Mr. 
Gardiner's collection, illustrating the ancient buildings in the Ward where the hall is 
situate, were on loan ; the Corporation plate was also on view, and as it was some 
time since the Society had visited Fishmongers' Hall, the meeting proved of much 
interest. The absorbing topic to London Antiquaries has been the uncovering of 
a portion of the City Wall, near the General Post OflSce, St. Martin's-le-Grand, 
and on the day fixed several Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries and other 
bodies inspected the fragment. 

It is now certain that the removal of the houses in Cecil and Salisbury 
Streets, Strand, will take place, and " desirable " residences will occupy the 
position of this part of historic London, which recalls the site of Salisbury 
House once the abode of the great Sir Robert Cecil, Lord Burleigh. Barnard's 
Inn, too (once affiliated to Gray's Inn) is under threat of sale or destruction, and 
though not of the importance of Staple Inn, it is to be regretted that another of the 
Inns of Chancery is to be swept away and we shall soon know it only by name. 
We are glad to learn the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings is to hold its annual meeting in the Hall of the Middle Temple, in July, 
and th.it their work for the past Session has been satisfactory, though funds are badly 
needed. The Society has had the advantage of lectures given by Mr. J. Willis 
Clark, of Cambridge, whose views on restoration are sound and scholarly. Most of 
the London Archaeological Societies have held their last meetings, preparatory to 
the summer excursions. The St. Paul's Ecclesiological lately visited Westminster 
Abbey, where Mr. Mickelthwaite, F.S.A., most ably explained the chief archi- 
tectural and historical points, and particularly commented on the shrine of the 
Confessor where ** restoration " had once been at work. The meeting was fully 
attended. 

♦ * * 

The interesting Romano-British Camp on the Observation Hill, Clifton 
Down, near Bristol, has had a narrow escape from serious damage, if not 
destruction. It was proposed recently by some members of the local Committee 
who have the management of these beautiful Downs, to construct a seven-foot 
pathway on the top of the inner vallum of the Camp on three of its sides ; there 
being a wide path on the fourth side overlooking the Avon Gorge and the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge, and close to the edge of the St. Vincent Rocks, the precipitous 
cliffs of which, 300 feet in height, rendered further protection to the Camp on this 
side unnecessary. Fortunately the proposed vandalism became known to some 
local antiquaries and others, who took energetic action in the matter, and were 
supported in the protests by the Society of Antiquaries, Sir John Lubbock, 
General Pitt- Rivers, and others. On finding that so much oppo^^ition to the 
scheme was likely to arrive, both in the neighbourhood and elsewhere, the 
Committee wisely gave up the proposed works, and in a letter to General 
ritt-Rivers, the Mayor of Bristol stated that there ** was no intention to interfere 
with the ancient remains of the Camp." It is most unfortunate that such historic 
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monuments— or rather pre-historic monuments — ^as this Clifton Camp should be 
left entirely at the mercy of custodians who take little or no interest in the early 
landmarks of our local and national history. A few years since the still more 
interesting Burgh-walls Camp, on the other side of the Avon, was purchased 
by a Land Company, its banks and ditches nearly all levelled, and '* elegant 
modern villas " erected on the site. The third member of the Clifton trio — all 
within bow-shot of each other — Stokesleigh Camp, in some respects the finest 
fortress of its kind in the west of England, remains at present almost in its 
original condition ; but as it belongs to the same Building Company which 
destroyed ** Burgh- walls," it will probably remain only until its site becomes 
valuable for building purposes. 

* * * 

** Allow me," writes Mr. Esdaile, " to correct a statement in the report of the 
meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, which 
appears on page 117 of this year's volume of the Reliquary, On that night I 
alluded to the inscription on the Boughton altar, which had, prior to the date 
of my paper, been misread as Genio averni * To the Genius of Avernus.' 
I gave It as I read it — * Genio Narverni ' * To the Genius of the nation of the 
Arverni.' It would have been strange if Julius Quintilianus had presumed to be 
guilty of such impiety — punishment, * Sacer ' — as to erect an altar to the genius 
of the nether regions, whilst Pluto and Proserpine were the ruling powers in 
these quarters. I never for a moment, thought or said, as stated in the report, 
* Genus Naverni,' Q.E.A., both grammatically and epigraphically." 

* ^ * 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society has been doing 
good work during the past quarter. In May the members visited the remains of 
Roman Manchester, under the able guidance of Mr. Esdaile ; later in the month 
they visited under the leadership of Dr. Frank Renaud, F.S.A., the interesting old 
hall of Adlington, the seat of the Legh family. The Whitsuntide excursion was 
outside their own boundaries, namely to Newcastle-on-Tyne, and to the district 
lying between that city and Carlisle. At the beginning of June, a visit was paid, 
under the directions of Mr. G. C. Yates, F.S.A., the Hon., Sec, to Wardley 
Hall, which dates from the time of Edward VI. Mr. Yates, who has compiled a 
list of the stone implements found in Lancashire and Cheshire, is rising an 
illustrated placard along the route of the great ship canal, in the expectation that 
during the excavations many objects of interest may be found. This is a singularly 
"happy thought." 

* * * 

On June 5th, the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastlk-on-Tyne had one 
of their pleasant summer outings among the hills and dales of Reedsdale. The 
members of the party made an interesting discovery at Eldsdon. After they had 
been entertained to luncheon at the Rectory, in roaming through the grounds a 
stone with Roman characters was found built into the boundary wall of the glebe, 
nearly concealed by a water butt. The veteran Dr. Bruce thus read the inscrip- 
tion : — ** The first cohort of the Vangiones, and the exploratory company from 
Bremerium, restored this building from the ground." The rector resolved to have 
the stone taken out of the wall, and presented to the Society's Blackgate Museum. 
The fourth country meeting of the Society was held on June 20th and 21st, when, 
in addition to various churches, the. members visited the medieval pele tower, at 
Silbum, and the castles of Ford, Etol, and Coupland. Mr. C. J. Bates described 
the towers, and Mr. F. R. Wilson the churches. 

* * * 

The Newbury District Field Club, of which Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A. 
is the Hon. Sec, made an excursion on June 19th, to Moor Park, Waverley 
Abbey, and Farnham Castle. 
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Moor Park, was the retreat of Sir William Temple, when, after the death of his 
son in i6$6, he withdrew from public life. He died here in January, 1699 ; and 
near the east end of his house is the sun dial under which, according to his own 
request, his heart was buried in a silver box, ** in the garden where he used to 
contemplate the works of nature with his beloved sister, the Lady GifFard." 

At the end of the park, is a cavern, entered by a natural archway, and extending 
30 or 40 yards into the sand-rock, known as St Mary's Well, or " Mother 
Ludlam's Cave," a " white witch," as Grose calls her, who supplied the neighbours 
with whatever they might require, from a yoke of oxen to a caldron, provided the 
petitioner went to the cave at midnight, turned thrice round, and thrice repeated 
aloud the name of the article desired, with a promise to return it within two days. 

* * * 

The annual summer meeting of the Bristol and Gloucestershire ARCHiCO- 
LOGICAL Society will be held at Gloucester, on July i6th to 19th. The first 
part of the twelfth volume of the transactions of this Society has recently been 
issued, containing the following papers : — Transactions at Cirencester. Remarks 
on an Astrolabe, by Robert Taylor, M.A. Life of Edward of Lancaster, by 
Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S., F.S.A. Notes on the Manor, Advowson, 
and Church of Daglingworth, by the Rev. William Bazeley, M.A. Inventories of, 
and Receipts for, Church Goods in the County of Gloucester, and Cities of 
Gloucester and Bristol, with Notes by Sir John Maclean, F.S.A. On the 
Hundredal and Manorial Franchise of the Furcas, Tumbrel and Pillory in the 
County of Gloucester in the Middle Ages, by John Latimer. Manor of Tocking- 
ton, CO. Gloucester, and the Roman Villa, by Sir John Maclean, F.S.A. 

* * * 

The Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural History Society make 
an expedition to the interesting district of Bradbourne, on Saturday, July 2ist. 
Professor Browne has recently written on the fragments of the fine pre-Norman 
cross in the churchyard wall. The west doorway is the best example of Norman 
ecclesiastical work in Derbyshire ; it is expected that Mr. J . Romilly Allen will 
describe it for the society, in its next volume of transactions. The Council have 
recently had under discussion two propositions, one to the effect of dropping 
" Natural History" from the title, and the other for extending their title, so as 
to take in Nottinghamshire ; but so far neither projected change has met with 
much favour. 

* * * 

That indefatigable excavator of monastic sites, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, during 
last June was at work for some days at Shap Abbey, and has succeeded in 
identifying the plan of the conventual buildings. The result of his investigations 
will be printed m the next issue of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
Society's Transactions. 

* * * 

The excellent and careful work of excavation commenced last year, at the Abbey 
OF Strata, Florida, by Mr. S. W. Williams, has now been resumed with vigour. 
Just as we go to press Mr. Williams writes to us that capitals, bases, groin-bosses, 
string-courses, and other fragments of very fine carved Transitional stone work are 
turning up daily, the carving equal to anything in England, much of it being like 
the best work at Lincoln Cathedral, and of foreign type. Eight tombs of Monks, 
outside the south transept, have been discovered, with carved head-stones of early 
thirteenth century work. Fine tile pavements have also been uncovered in the 
chapels of the north transept, in an almost perfect condition. We hope to give 
some details of these valuable excavations in our next issue. 
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"Reviews anb Doticee of "Wew Boofts. 

[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review^ as these ttotices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers^] 

The Counting-out Rhymes of Children : By Henry Carrington Bolton. 
Elliot Stock, Foolscap 4to., pp. ix., 121. Price 9s. — When Mr. Halliwell pub- 
lished his popular but erudite work on Nursery Rhymes and Tales in 1849, it was 
thought by many to be a strange subject on which to expend learning and research. 
But since that date the interest and knowledge in every branch of folk-lore has 
materially increased, especially in the present decade, so that scarcely any surprise 
remains for the reviewer, when a book is placed before him for criticism compris- 
ing passages in twenty different languages from the four quarters of the globe, as 
well as in a diversity of provincial dialects, on a subject which Mr. Halliwell dis- 
missed in a single brief chapter of a few pages. Though taking up this pleasantly 
printed quarto with misgivings as to the childishness of the subject, and the pos- 
sible waste of erudition on such a topic, we are bound to say that we laid it down 
again with very different feelings. Professor H. Carrington Bolton, of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, has not only shown in this monograph tliat the use 
of rhymes and doggerels for "counting out" obtains among children in all coun- 
tries, but that the customs perpetuated in their juvenile games are of great 
antiquity and eminently worthy of attention, as they originate in the superstitious 
practices of divination by lots. Moreover, the professor has accomplished the 
difficult task of imparting real interest to a curious subject, and of rendering; the 
volume entertaining and ins^uctive to others beside mere students of the border 
land of folk-lore. Children playing games in which one of their number has to 
take a definite and often uncoveted part adopt a method of selection which in- 
volves the principle of casting lots. This process is known as ** counting out." 
The leader arranges the players in a row or circle, and rapidly recites a peculiar 
doggerel to each child in succession, and alloting one svllable or word to each. 
The child on whom the last word falls is said to be " out, and steps aside. This 
custom prevails with children of both civilised, semi-civilised, and savage races of 
the most diverse origin. The doggerels used in " counting out " differ radically 
from ordinary nursery rhymes, and are now proved to have much in common 
with the ancient processes of drawing lots, and it is established in some instances 
that the very formula used, when apparently absolute nonsense, is based on the 
language and charms of sorcerers of the dark ages. Nor are such rhymes amongst 
ourselves even now confined to mere country lads and lasses playing on village 
greens. On appealing to a young daughter of London High School education, 
and who has taken honours in the "Cambridge Local," the writer of this notice 
obtained, to his surprise, the following counting-out rhyme — 

. " Eena, deena, dina, duss, 
Catala, weena, wina, wuss ; 
Spit, spot, must be done, 
Twiddlum, twaddlum, twenty-one 1 
OUT spells out." 

This exact rhyme is given by Mr. Bolton, and numbered 507 of his collection. In 
slightly different forms it is quoted from different parts of England and the States, 
as well as from Ireland and the Channel Isles. The opening word "eena" 
shows its kinship to the numerous rhymes beginning "one-ery, two-ery," and 
prepare us to find it in varying dress throughout Germany and Holland. Pro- 
fessor Bolton wisely abstains from broad generalising, and from hasty assumptions, 
but he has collected sufficient examples, and has annotated and analysed them 
with so much discrimination as to amply justify further research and a still more 
extended co-operation. He thus concludes the brief preface — " Those interested 
in folk lore will confer a great favour upon the author by sending him lists of 
counting-out rhymes, with information concerning the usages among children. 
Rhymes in foreign languages not included in the following pages will be specially 
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welcome. Communications addressed to the author, care of the Smithsonian 
Institution^ Washington^ U.S.A.^ will be thankfully received and duly acknow- 
ledged." 

^«o^ ^^ ^^ 

English Writers : fey Henry Morley (vol. ii.) Cassell 6f* Co, Crown 8vo., 
pp. xii., 404. Price 5s. — We can scarcely give higher praise to this volume than 
that it is worthy of its predecessor. It covers the period from Caedmon to the 
Conquest. The earliest note of English song is nobly Christian. This is the 
grand opening of CaeJmon's great sacred poem : — ** For us it is very right that we 
praise with our words, love in our minds, the Keeper of the Heavens, Glory- 
King of Hosts. He is the source of power, the Head of all His great creation. 
Lord Almighty. He never had beginning, nor was made, nor cometh any end to 
the Eternal Lord ; but His power is everlasting over heavenly thrones. With 
high majesty, faithful and strong, He ruled the depths of the firmament that were 
set wide and far for the children of glory, the guardians of souls." And as the 
spirit of this passage pervades nearly all that is Saxon in our literature, it is only 
right that this volume should have, as an early chapter, an account of the first 
teachers of Christianity. Into twenty-five pages Mr. Morley manages to condense 
a clear, accurate, and interesting summary of the rise of Christianity in Britain. 
Starting with the question was Paul in Britain ? and continuing through Aristo- 
bulus, Alban, the councils of Aries and Rimini, Germanus, St. Patrick, Ninian, 
Columba, Augustine, Paulinus, the Culdees, and Aidan, he brings us eventually 
to Caedmon, with whom English literature really begins. Subsequent chapters 
deal with all between Caedmon and the Venerable Bede, Alcuin, the Mother 
Tongue, the Vercelli and Exeter books, Cynewulf, Dicuil, Alfred, and thence, 
through the monasticism of the tenth century, to the Eddas and Sagas of the 
Northmen. Not only is this volume most praiseworthy and acceptable as a 
remarkable instance of the difficult art of clear condensation, but there are many 
passages of sterling English prose and of noble sentiment. What can be finer and 
more Christian in tone, or more worthy of the grand English tongue in which it 
is written, than this passage from the Last Leaves of this volume, wherein Mr. 
Morley, after mentioning his differences of opinion with some fellow- workers, and 
the violence with which some attack those with whom they do not agree, asks : — 
" What is a scholar? It should be a man or woman who scorns delight and lives 
laborious days, to acquire by life-long labour knowledge of some matter of study 
for its own sake and its uses to the world ; who is drawn by love of it into a fense 
of comradeship that welcomes all who lead or follow in the chosen path ; who 
learns more and more clearly every year how little is the most we can achieve ; 
whose hand, therefore, is swift to suppoit a stumbling neighbour, never put out 
to force a trip into a fall ; whose word is clear of bitterness, who has digested 
knowledge into wisdom, and who helps on the day to which Hooker looked for- 
ward, * when three words uttered with charity and meekness shall receive a far 
more blessed reward than three thousand volumes written with disdainful sharp- 
ness of wit' " We are already longing for the third volume. 

^9^^^^ ^9^^9^ ^9^^9^ 

Strongbow's Conquest of Ireland, 1166-1188. Edited by F. J. Barnard. 
Simon de Montfort and his Cause, 1251-1266. Edited by Rev. W. H. 
Hutton. David Nutt. — These are two little volumes (iSmo., price is. each) of a 
series of English History from Contemporary Writers^ which aims at setting forth 
the facts of our national history, political and social, in well-defined periods. 
Each volume is made up of extracts from the chronicles, state papers, memoirs, 
letters, and contemporary literature of the special period. The aim is an excel- 
lent one — namely, the bringing of the reader into immediate contact with the 
original authorities, so that he may understand the mind and feelings of the times 
about which he is reading. The volumes are, of necessity, things of shreds and 
patches, but we think Mr. Barnard has been more ingenious in interweaving his 
extracts than his colleague Mr. Hutton. The publisher hopes to cover in two or 
three years the ** entire period of Medieval and Renaissance history," but, unless 
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we are mistaken, there will be no general support given to the series ; the 
volumes, whilst unsuitable for scholastic use, are far too short for the general 
student. Mr. York Powell is the editor of the series. 

^^ ^^ -OJ^ 

The Catharines of History : By Henry J. Swallow. 2nd edition. Elliot 
Stock, Pp. XV., 156. Price 2s. 6d. — This is a republication of certain newspaper 
sketches penned by Mr. Swallow to promote the placing of a window in the 
cathedral church of Peterborough to the memory of Queen Catharine of Arragon. 
The childish proposition, now so popular with some minds, of collecting shillings 
from those of a particular name, seems in this instance to have so far failed. Nor 
are we altogether sorry ; for if the window is to be erected to '* the glory of God " 
some better way of doing Him honour might surely be devised, and we cannot 
conceive that the memory of this ill-fated lady is really honoured by any such 
babyish scheme. Mr. Swallow tells us, in his preface, that as yet only £60 has 
been given for the window, and seems annoyed that almost the whole sum has 
been contributed in five and ten shilling donations, instead of shillings according 
to his craze ! He tells us that at least four times as much is required, and con- 
cludes with the dire threat that ** if the English Catherines cannot contribute such 
a sum, I shall publish this book in America I " We are not surprised that this 
book is found to be so very inefficient in bringing grist to the mill, for its clumsy 
jocularity, silly flippancy, and feeble woodcuts must prove the reverse of attractive 
to those who are usually disposed to give help to the reparation and adornment of 
our ancient church fabrics. If the Dean of Peterborough wishes for a good 
window in the noble church of monastic origin of which he is the official head, 
he had better disassociate the effort from a book that is only distinguished by lack 
of all principles of taste, harmony, and due selection. We do not suppose that 
there is a single well-read man in a thousand who could guess the name of the 
heroine with which Mr. Swallow begins the tale of the historic Catharines, in a 
work designed to aid in the enriching of an ancient abbey. He actually com- 
mences with a sketch of the life of Katharine Von Bora, the Cistercian nun, who 
with eight other "well-favoured, well-developed damsels," vowed like herself to 
celibacy, were helped over the wall of their convent on Good Friday, 1523, by a 
young man, who packed them in nine empty herring barrels and drove them off to 
Martin Luther, the monk vowed to celibacy, who ** beheld their fair faces with 
unfeigned delight," and eventually married Katharine. The beautiful and poetic 
story of St. Catharine of Siena, that has hitherto been treated wiih reverence even 
by the most secular hands that have touched it, is here vulgarised by this clergy- 
man almost out of recognition. It is introduced by a tawdry four-paged descrip- 
tion of an incident in the school life of the author, when asked in class to write 
down "what you know about Saint Catharine of Siena." " Next to ine," says 
Mr. Swallow, "sat a boy with a paper collar, a green necktie, red hair, and a 
freckled face. . . He was a left-handed boy ; and, when he wrote upon his 
slate, his head always rested upon his right hand, and his elbow upon the desk. 
Thus a triangular opening remained through which I could behold his slate, and 
that triangular opening was the way of salvation for me." Then follows an 
elaborate, unblushing account of the way in which he " cribbed." Irrespective of 
the morality of the story, what can be expected of a man who, with a theme so 
redolent of pathos and self-sacrifice as this of his own choosing, can sit down and 
write pages of this precious twaddle. The miserable desire to be jocular pursues 
Mr. Swallow right through his pages, no matter what may be the nature of the 
subject of which he treats. His laboured attempts in this direction not only 
involve him in continued vulgarity and not infrequent coarseness, but leave him 
occasionally with but the thinnest shell of separation from actual blasphemy. 
Writinij, for instance, of a Cherokee woman who had a son with a five-syllabled 
name, Mr. Swallow says — " I never heard the name of the missionary who bap- 
tised the boy, but I hope he was more fluent in the Cherokee tongue than I am, 
otherwise that name would have choked him before he had time to sign the little 
hopeful with the sign of the cross." All this (and these passages are but fair 
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samples of the whole book) would be painful in a layman, but is doubly discor- 
dant when written by a clergyman of the Church of England. The book has a 
rather attractive cover, and we notice it at a length it does not deserve, lest any 
father or godfather might be hastily disposed to give it unread to some damsel of 
the name of Catharine. 

RocHDALB Parish Registers: By Lieut.-Col. H. Fishwick, F.S.A. Jatnes 
CUggy Rochdale, Demy 8vo., pp. viii., 370. Price los. 6d. — This is an excellently 
printed and evidently most carefully transcribed copy of the Rochdale Registers 
from 1582 to 1616. The earliest volume of the Rochdale Registers has a 
special claim to be printed, inasmuch as it is not (as is usually the case) a 
transcript, but the original. The 1597 order that all registers should be written on 
parchment and those of earlier date copied into a parchment book was not in this 
instance carried out, and is in consequence of greater interest. The pages being 
of paper are so much worn with age and usage that this printed transcript, even 
viewed solely on the score of preservation, is a most commendable work. The 
labour involved is very considerable, as the volume contains about 14,000 entries, 
and over 22,000 names. The name of Colonel Fishwick is sufficient guarantee of 
the accuracy and care with which the transcript is executed, and we are thankful 
for a good and full index. The original parish of Rochdale was one of the largest 
in Lancashire. It was divided into four divisions, Hundersfield, Spotland, 
Castleton, and Butterworth, and contained five village chapels within its limits ; 
but as Rochdale was the mother church, the early registers cover the entire parish. 
There are a few noteworthy matters brought to light in these Registers. For 
instance, in 1605, a charge was made against the vicar that he did not use the 
cross in baptism ; and this explains why, in 1606, a small cross in several instances 
appears on the margin of the baptismal register. Nearly all the christenings took 
place on Sundays, and a marriage was very rarely celebrated in Lent. Colonel 
Fishwick hopes to print a second volume of Registers before the close of the year, 
bringing the work down to 1650 ; and he expects to have ready for publication in 
1889 " A History of the Original Parish of Rochdale," the appearance of which 
is sure to be welcomed by antiquaries who can appreciate careful and genuine 
work. We hope to notice these other volumes on their issue. 

^«og ^^ ^-05 

The Enemies of Books : By William Blades. Elliot Stock. Pp. xv., 165. 
Price 4s. 6d. — We give a hearty welcome to this revised and enlarged edition of 
that charming little volume of Mr. Blades on the " Enemies of Books.'* It is the 
gem of that tasty series edited by Mr. Wheatley, F.S.A., under the happy title of 
•* The Book Lover's Library." The enemies of books are classed under ten 
headings in as many chapters — Fire, Water, Gas and Heat, Dust and Neglect, 
Ignorance and Bigotry, the Bookworm, Other Vermin, Bookbinders, Collectors, 
and Servants and Children. The volume is bright and sparkling from cover to 
cover, and withal helpful to every true book-lover. The numerous illustrations 
add much to its value. The conjoint enemy, Dust and Neglect, are still respon- 
sible for much that is disgraceful with reejard to the custody of books. In the hopes 
that additional publicity may speedily shame the Dean and Chapter of Bangor into 
better behaviour, and change them from the enemies into the friends of the books 
committed to their custody, we transcribe the following paragraph from the last 
issue of the A rckaologia Camdrensts, wherein the Rev. H. L. Jones writes — "In 
the chapter-room is contained the collection of books belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter. The members of this learned body are such studious men, and make 
such constant use of this library that they have not time to replace on the shelves 
the books taken down for consultation ; but they throw them in confusion into a 
corner of the room, where between four and five hundred volumes of all kinds and 
sizes lie in dust, a chaos of literary confusion— at least we cannot otherwise 
account for this fact. Some of the works of reference deposited here are of con- 
siderable value ; and there are many of the choicest editions — rare Aldines and 
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Stephens*, as well as some early black letters and specimens of wood engraving. 
The collection of State pamphlets and of the public records is of unusual choice 
and of some value." We add the names of the Chapter. Dean^ Very Rev. 
Evan Lewis ; Canons^ the Revs. John Evans, T. Williams, John Pryce, and 
George Griffith. 

^^ ^^ ^-05 

Haarlem, not Mentz: By J. H. Hessels, M.A. Elliot Stock. Pp. xiv., 85. 
Price 5s. — The storm of controversy has now for upwards of four centuries raged 
round the origin of printing. " Volumes have been written," says Mr. Reed in 
his history of English Letter Foundries, ** lives have been spent, fortunes have 
been wasted, communities have been stirred, societies have been organised, a 
literature has been developed, to find an answer to the famous triple question : 
* When, where, and by whom was found out the unspeakably useful art of printing 
books ? ' " And yet, notwithstanding all this trouble and turmoil, nay, perhaps 
partly in consequence of it, the clouds which envelope the problem still gather 
thickly round it, till some have been tempted in despair to seek refuge in an 
agnosticism which almost refuses to believe that printing ever had an inventor or 
a place of birth. Another book, fortunately a brief one, has now been added to 
the controversial literature on the origin and birthplace of typography, or the art 
of printing from movable types. " Haarlem, not Mentz " is a revised reprint of 
Mr. Hessels' articles on this subject that appeared in the Academy from April 30th 
to August 13th, 1887. It is furiously controversial, and all the more bitter frc>m 
the fact that Mr. Hessels, who now places no bounds to his attacks on the motives, 
manners, and morals of Dr. Van dpr Linde, was at one time his disciple, and 
translated his ** Haarlem Legend" in 187 1. Dr. Van der Linde is, in these 
pages, with very little euphemism or periphrasis, described as a liar, and as having 
obtained his position of librarian at Wiesbaden by fraud and maintained it by 
continued deceit. Into the merits of these accusations we have no wish to intrude, 
as Dr. Van der Linde is doubtless quite capable of self-defence, and has, 
apparently, done somewhat to provoke strong language by his own vehemence. 
But we do strongly protest against the publication of violent personalities on 
literary controversies, and the obviously reckless imputing of low and fraudulent 
motives to scholarly opponents. Mr. Hessels merely makes a pitiful exhibition of 
his own virulence, and, through overstating his case and over vilifying his adver- 
sary, fails to carry the reader with him in the arguments he adduces. The result 
on the average mind of reading this book is this — if all this slashing about and 
vitriolic abuse of those who believe Gutenberg to be the inventor of printing is 
necessary in order to support the Dutch claims, why then it seems only reasonable 
to suppose that Mentz, and not Haarlem, was the true cradle of printing. It is 
much to be regretted that the article on Typography in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
is to be written by so vehement a partisan as Mr. Hessels. 

^-05 ^-05 ^^ 

The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists (Mermaid Series). Post 8vo. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. Vizetelly 6^ Co. (i) Webster and Tourneur, pp. xxiii.^ 
432 : By J. A. Symonds ; (2) Nero and other Plays, pp. ix., 488 : By Her- 
bert P. Home ; (3) William Wycherley, pp. xlviii., 508 : By W. C. Ward.— 
Three more of the monthly volumes of this series are now before us. They are all, 
like their predecessors, rendered attractive by excellent printing, charming frontis- 
pieces, and scholarly introductions. To the Webster and Tourneur volume is 
prefixed a pleasing photogravure of the Globe Theatre, reproduced from an 
engraved view of London taken in 1612. The two extant plays of Tourneur's, 
**The Atheist's Tragedy" and "The Revenger's Tragedy,^' with the two best 
known of his cotemporary Webster, "The White Devil " and "The Duchess of 
Malfi," comprise the volume. Mr. Symonds tells us that ** nothing is known 
about the lives " of either of these early Jacobaean playwrights ; but surely Charles 
Lamb is not in error in speaking of Webster as parish clerk at St. Andrew's, 
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Holborn, a statement that accounts for such a redundancy of the charnel-house 
element in his similes and expressions. 

In the second of these volumes there is bound up with the anon3rmous tragedy 
of " Nero," Porter's ** Two Angry Women of Abington," Day's very interesting 
* Parliament of Bees," together with his " Humour out of Breath," and also 
Field's two comedies, ** Woman is a Weathercock " and "Amends for Ladies." 
There is a wonderful sweetness and refreshing murmur, graced by flowing rills of 
true poetic thought, in Day's "Parliament of Bees," which comes as a most 
welcome change to the student of the old dramatists of England, when somewhat 
nauseated by bloodstained tragedies, or the stilted comedies of gallant puppets. 
Oberon holds a court, in which he sentences the humble bee, wasp, and drone for 
divers offences against the commonwealth of bees. 

" And whither," says the Master Bee, " must these flies be sent ? " 

Oberon, " To everlasting banishment. 

Underneath the hanging rocks, 
Where babbling Echo sits and mocks 
Poor travellers, there lies a grove 
With whom the sun's so out of love 
He never smiles on't : pale despair 
Calls it his monarchal chair. 
Fruit, half ripe, hang ri veiled and shrunk 
On broken arms torn from the trunk : 
The moorish pools stand empty, left 
By water, stol'n by cunning theft 
To hollow banks, driven out by snakes, 
Adders, and newts, that man these lakes : 
The mossy weeds, half sweltered, served 
As beds for vermin hunger>starved : 
The woods are yew trees, rent and broke 
By whirlwinds ; here and there an oak 
Half cleft with thunder : — to this grove 
, We banish them." 

This should be an appetising extract for the poetry loving reader unacquainted 
with these 

'* Golden murmurs from a golden hive." 

1 he four plays of William Wycherley given by Mr. Ward are ** Love in a 
Wood," " Gentleman Dancing Master," " The Country Wife," and " The Plain 
Dealer." Mr. Ward not only gives us an introduction of his own, but reprints, 
with numerous corrective notes, Macaulay's criticism from 77ie Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration. He agrees, however, with Macaulay in his estimate of the 
dramatist's versification, allowingf that " Wycherley had no spark of poetry in his 
whole composition." His comedies tell a sad tale of the reaction from the sup- 
pression of the times of the Puritan supremacy. When the undivided pursuit of 
lawless gallantry is the chief motive of tne characters of these comedies, it is by no 
means safe to regard them, with Charles Lamb, as "the passing pageant of a 
chaotic people," and so unreal and impossible as to be powerless of harm. Lamb 
went so far as to say — "I feel the better always for the perusal of one of 
Wycherley's comedies." Possibly so, if we all had Charles Lamb's nature; but 
it is wiser and more cleanly for all, save historians or students of the drama, to 
leave Wycherley untouched. 

^^ ^^ -05-05 

A Literary and Biographical History, or Bibliographical Dictionary 
OF the English Catholics, from the breach with Rome, in 1534, to the 
present time : By Joseph Gillow. Bums dr» Oates, Vol. I., pp. xx., 612 ; Vol. 
II., pp. XV., 557 ; Vol. III., pp. XV., 688. Price 15s. each vol.— Three volumes 
of this work, out of the estimated five of which it is to consist, are now before us, 
and certainly fill a vacant place in Catholic literature and biography. The author 
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computes that there are 1,271 biographical, and 4,900 bibliographical notices in 
these three volumes alone, which extend from A to Kem. To devout Catholics 
the work will be what " Debrett's Peerage and Baronetage " are to the worldly, 
namely, the record of those wliom they are delighted to honour. Kings, like 
James II. of England, bishops, priests, laymen who are martyrs, poets, actresses 
like Mrs. Inchbald, "solemnly dedicated to virtue and a garret," women of 
eminence in Catholic society, e.g. , Lady Georgiana Charlotte FuUerton, converts 
like Fr. Faber, or Hawker of Morwenstow, are all here in alphabetical order, 
viewed in their relations to the Church of their baptism, or of their adoption. 
In fact, the work is itself a reliquary, enshrining the niemory and literary relics of 
even obscure Catholics. So complete is the design of the work, that it compre- 
hends notices of the founders of all English and conventual establishments abroad, 
under the stress of penal enactments against Catholic education. In a word, 
there are notices of all who have served Roman Catholicism, by work, by pen, by 
life or death, not excluding the schoolmasters, the booksellers, and the printers. 
Thus almost every Roman Catholic family finds here a representative, either in the 
past or present. The author himself, with commendable humility, and, we may 
add, with a certain amount of truth, disclaims the possession of finished literary style, 
referring to the speed with which the volumes have succeeded each other, as his 
excuse. One other feature remains to be noticed, namely, the fearless acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of controversies within the Roman Catholic body, and differ- 
ences of opinion on questions of ecclesiastical disciplineand doctrine ( vol. ii., preface, 
p. vi. ). It will be curious to note whether this candour will be continued, when 
Rosmini's life and works will be reviewed, whose writings have been so lately 
approved by Pio Nono, and condemned by his successor, the present Pope. We 
doubt, however, whether the confession of differences will be grateful to those 
ecclesiastical superiors, whose boast to intending converts always is that there are 
no parties, no dissensions in the Church of Rome, similar to those in the Church of 
England. As the Reliquary is of no religious party, it is sufficient to point out that 
the author, a layman, though a devout Catholic, makes no such boast, in the teeth 
of evidence to the contrary. The archaeologist, pure and simple, will find here and 
there in the work, unexpected illustrations of local phrases, such as the use current 
in Herefordshire, which speaks of a '^Kemble pipe." Mr. Gillow tells us that 
a local tradition is preserved in the following lines, which appeared in the Lamp^ 
vol, iii.,p. 52, cotnmemorative of a pilgrimage of Charles Kemble, and his sister, 
Mrs. Siddons, to the tomb of John Kemble, martyred August 22, 1679, at the 
age of 80 : — 

* * They say he stopped upon the road, 

At some remembered door, 
To smoke the friendly social pipe 

As he was wont of yore. 
And in these parts where custom still 

Preserves each ancient type, 
The man who takes a parting puff. 

Calls it — his Kemble pipe." 

^^ ^^ ^<0^ 

Memorials of Herns: By Rev. T. R. Buchanan. Second Edition. Elliot 
Stock, 8vo. i>p. ii., 77. Price 3s. od. — This is an unpretentious but excellent 
little book, descriptive of the parish of Heme, and chiefly giving an account of the 
interesting church of St. Martin, well-known to brass rubbers for its good and 
varying examples. The writer of this notice made careful rubbings of the series 
exactly twenty years ago, and, unless he is much mistaken, the brass of Vicar 
Darby {c. 1450) was then more perfect, in that it possessed two of the evangelistic 
emblems. The book has numerous attractive illustrations, and ought to command 
a ready sale at the han'^s of its numerous summer visitors. The author modestly 
speaks of it as furnishing *' the visitor with a guide to the church." But the 
purchaser secures a book worth keeping, and totally different to the usual run of 
'* hand-books," for it is accurate and painstaking throughout. The chapter that 
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^ves the account of the manner of paying the small tithes and church fees in 1621 
IS not only amusing, but of no little value to the ecclesiologist, who has but little 
of that date to guide him in conclusions. One of the items is — ** Eggs, as the 
vicar and parishioners can agree, but if he will have eggs (the ancient custom, as 
hath been reported), two eggs for every hen, and three for every cocke. The like 
for ducks and drakes." A new and plainer cover is recommended for the next 
edition. 

^^ ^^ ^-oy 

Breviarium Romanum, a Francisco Cardinali Qqignonio editum et 
recognitum, juxta editionem Venetiis a.d. 1535 iippressam, curante Johanne 
Wickham Legg. Cantabrigia^ typio atqtu impensis Academics, Price I2s. 
Demy 8vo. pp. liv., 208. — More than fifty years ago, Cardinal Newman, in one 
of the Oxford Tracts, and later on Sir William Palmer, in his Origines LUurgica.^ 
drew attention to the influence of the Breviary of Cardinal Quignon upon the 
Book of Common Prayer. Palmer pMrints excerpts from the two prefaces in 
parallel columns, where the English seems to be nothing more than a translation 
of the Latin. But he appears to have been only acquainted with the Second 
Text of this Breviary, while the First Text, of which the volume before us is a 
reprint, is far more closely allied to the Book of Common Prayer. For example, 
the lessons for the Seasons are all from Scripture, the first lesson from the Old " 
Testament, the second from the New : and also, as in the Book of Common 
Prayer up to the last twenty years, the Apocalypse is not read. Many other points 
of resemblance will strike anyone who looks over the two books, and the wonder 
is that a reprint of the First Text has not appeared before. This we suppose is 
owing to the great rarity of copies of this First Text. There seem to be hardly 
more than six or seven copies in existence ; and all of different editions. Of these 
Dr. Wickham Legg has collated four for the present reprint, and as far as we can 
judge the work seems to have been done with care and accuracy. The Indices at 
the end supply, in some measure, the want of an introduction. The Index to the 
Third Lessons for the Saints' Days must have cost much time and trouble. All 
members of the Church of England interested in the origin of her formularies, 
must be grateful to the Cambridge University Press for having published so great 
an addition to their knowledge, and in so sumptuous a manner. 

-05^ -05-05 -05-05 

Books Received. — We have received the current numbers of the Western Anti- 
quary, and the East Anglian ; also the Bookworm (Elliot Stock), which ought to 
have a long life, as it continues to be attractive and well-edited. From the 
Smithsonian Institute (Washington, U.S.A.) have come the five following pamph- 
lets, issued by the Bureau of Ethnology : — Mound Exploration^ by Cyrus Thomas ; 
Perforata Stones from California^ by Herry W. Henshaw ; The Use of Gold and 
Othet Metals among the Ancient Inhabitants of Chiriguiny by William H. Holmes ; 
and Bibliography of the Siouan Languages^ and Bibliography of the Eskimo 
Language^ by James Constantine Pilling. Also from E. M. C, Upper Wortley, 
Leeds, Moravian Chapels and Preaching Houses^ being a short description of the 
work carried on since 1740 in Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and Scotland, with twenty plates of pen and ink 
sketches of present buildings and such old places as can be traced and verified. 

The Book of Noodles, Calendar of the Freemen of Norwich, and Ancestral Tablets 
(Elliot Stock) will be noticed in our next issue. 
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{Continued from page 179.) 

I SHALL again put the Chevalier de Johnstone into the witness box, 
and he shall give an account of Scene II., which is, in the language 
of the theatre, a mere carpenter's flat, between two more important 
scenes. 

We immediately resumed our march, but in less than an hour* one of our 
ammunition waggons having broken from the badness of the roads, we were 
obliged to halt. The singular adventure of the light horse had filled me with 
some uneasiness, as I was unable to account for their audacity, unless the army 
of Marshal Wade were much nearer us than we imagined, and I communicated 
my fears to Mr. Grant, an officer of great talents, who commanded our artillery, 
and acted as our engineer at the same time; and, in order that we might not lose 
time in repairing the broken waggon, I suggested to him that we should go to a farm 
which we saw on our right, about a quarter of a league from us, and try to procure 
one. He consented ; and we took seven or eight men with us, of whom my 
sergeant, Dickson, was one. Having found a waggon in the court yard of the far- 
mer, we immediately carried it off f (see Plan xxix.) ; and our march was retarded 
no longer than the time necessary for transferring the ammunition from one waggon 
to another. In returning from the farm, Dickson called our attention to some- 
thing which appeared blackish to us, on a hill about a league to our left ; and he 
alone, contrary to the opinion of every one else, maintained that he saw it moving, 
and that it was the Englisli army advancing towards us. As we took what he 
saw for bushes, and as nobody, excepting himself, could distinguish anything, I 
treated him as a visionary ; but he still persisted, till I ordered him to be silent, 
telling him that fear alone could have filled his imagination with the idea of an 
army. However, his last word was that we should see in an hour whether or not 
he was in the right. When we had advanced about two miles,t we were soon 
convinced that Dickson's eyes were much better than ours. The Duke of Cum- 
berland, having followed us by forced marches, with two thousand cavalry, and as 

* That will make the time a little before one o'clock. 

+ I do not know if tradition preserves the name of the farm : Thrimby Hall 
suits the description of the place, or it may have been nearer Hackthorpe. It is 
marked on the Chevalier's plan. 

X Two miles would take about an hour to march ; this brings the time of day 
to 2 p.m. We shall see the artillery passed Clifton Town End about 2.30, the 
charge mentioned in the text must have taken place about half-a-mile or rather 
more from the Town End. 

13 
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many foot-soldiers* mounted behind them, fell suddenly on the Macdonalds, who 
were in the rear of the column, with all the fury and impetuosity imaginable. 
Fortunately the road running between thorn hedges and ditches, the cavalry could 
not act in such a manner as to surround us, nor present a larger front than the 
breadth of the road. The Highlanders received iheir charge with the most un- 
daunted firmness. They repelled the assailants with their swords, and did not 
quit their ground till the artillery and waggons were a hundred paces from them 
and continuing their route. Then the Highlanders wheeled to the right and ran 
with full speed till they joined the waggons, when they slopt again for the cavalry, 
and stood their charge as firm as a wall. The cavalry were repulsed in the same 
manner as before by their swords. We marched in this manner about a mile, the 
cavalry continually renewing the charge, and the Highlanders always repulsing 
them, repeating the same manoeuvre and behaving like lions. 

The plan given by the Chevalier de Johnstone (Plates xxvi. and 
xxix.) shows that the column s6en by Sergeant Dickson, was march- 
ing, not on the main road between Shap and Clifton, through Hack- 
thorpe, but on a loop road or lane to the west of the main road, 
running through Lowther and the Lowther enclosures : from Dugald 
Graham we learn that it was commanded by General Bland, and 
consisted of Bland's dragoon's, Kingston's light horse, and the York- 
shire Hunters ;t and that the Duke of Cumberland with his force was 
three miles behind, and no doubt on the main road, while Bland 
was pushing forward along the side lane through the Lowther en- 
closures, to get between the Highland artillery and Penrith (Plate 
xxix.) This he probably -would have done had any delay taken place 
over the broken waggon, but the Chevalier's presence of mind pre- 
vented this. The cavalry, however, got touch of the rear of the High- 
land artillery escort immediately after the junction of the two roads ; 
the Chevalier talks of a running fight for a mile, which is about the 
distance between the junction of the roads and Clifton moor. This 
running fight must have taken place about 2 p.m. ; messengers had 
been sent to Penrith by Lord George Murray, and a body of High- 
land infantry under Cameron of Lochiel had moved from Penrith and 
taken post at Lowther Bridge behind the river Lowther to assist the 
Highland train of artillery, and the Scotch cavalry had come out to 
Clifton. Here ends Scene H., and I will dismiss the Chevalier de 
Johnstone from the witness box, for though he continues his story, he 
was no longer an eye witness, as the train of artillery and the four 
companies of Perth's regiment did not stop for the fighting at Clifton, 
but proceeded at once to Carlisle, not stopping at Penrith, except 
for a short rest. 

I shall now call into the witness box Thomas Savage of the Town 



* The Duke of Cumberland had no infantry with him on the i8lh Dec; they 
were a day's march behind. The force that Dickson saw was a column under 
General Bland, consisting of Bland's dragoon's, Kingston's light horse and some 
Yorkshire Hunters, which was endeavouring to get in front of the Highland 
artillery by a lane through the Lowther enclosures. The Duke with the main 
body was three miles behind. 

t Or such of these last two regiments as were not with Gen. Oglethorpe ; but 
even those that were with Oglethorpe's column, and were at the affair at Thrimby, 
might after that have joined Bland's column. 
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End, Clifton, whose letter to his friend Richard Partridge is given 
in the appendix to this paper.* Thomas Savage says : 

Now I shall give thee to understand the beginning and the end of the engage- 
ment. First, the rebel hussars being gone past to Penrith, came riding back to 
my door in haste, between one and two in the afternoon. Then in an hour afterf 
came back again driving up the rear of their army to my door, and some others 
then took their place, and they wheeled off and set themselves in ambush against 
my bam side, being so inclosed with cross houses that our king's men could not 
see them until close to them, we not knowing their design, but I firmly believed 
it to be evil, and so went into my house ; yet could not long be easy there, and 
returned forth and looking about me, I espied the commanders of the king's men 
appearing upon the hill,:}: at about 400 yards south of my house, whereupon my 
very heart was in pain for believing that a great number might be cut off before 
they were aware ; so our care was to give the king's men notice, for which my 
son§ ventured his life, and gave them notice about 300 yards before they came to 
the place ; when in the meantime a second ambush was laid, about 100 yards 
nearer to our king's men,!l and the king's hussars with some of the Yorkshire 
Hunters, came down, and so soon as they came opposite to the first ambush, the 
rebels fired upon them, but did no execution ; and then issued out the ambush at 
my doors and a furious firing they had, the king's men acting the quickest and 
nimblest that ever my eyes beheld, not one of them receiving any harm. Some 
horse followed the former, so that in a few minutes the rebels ran away like mad 
men, and just by my door one of the rebels was brought down, and taken, and a 
Captain Hamilton was also taken at the same time. They were both had up to 
the Duke. 

This happened about 3 o'clock, and is shown on the sketch (Plate 
xxvii ) given by D. Graham, who tells us that the hussars engaged on 
the English side were Kingston's light horse, and that the horse were 
Bland's dragoons, and that Bland ordered his cavalry to retire. The 
Newcastle map also has this scene laid down upon it, the Scotch 
hussars filling the town, and Kingston's light horse, who are marked 
" The Forlorn Hope," riding on them. I have reproduced this from 
the Newcastle map, as a separate map (Plate xxxi.) Bland, after 
being warned by Jonathan Savage, would not consider it prudent to 
attack the enemy until the Duke of Cumberland came up in force ; 
from Graham we learn the Duke was three miles (say an hour) be- 
hind Bland. Thomas Savage says the ** rebels ran away like mad 
men ; " this may seem strong language, but Lord George says : 

* See appendices ii. and iii. 

+ This brings ihe time to about 2.30 p.m., the artillery and its escort, now 
reinforced by the Scotch hussars, passing Clifton Town End. We have previously 
at 2 p.m., got them to within a mile of the Town End, viz., the junction of the 
two roads, where the running fight began. 

J Bland's column debouching from the road upon the south or high end of 
Clifton Moor. 

§ Jonathan Savage. The Newcastle map shows the route by which he went to 
warn the king's hussars, namely, through the fields at the back of his father's 
house ; by a mistake it calls him Thomas. 

II This is shown on the sketch (Plate xxvii.) given by D. Graham, who marks 
a Quaker's house on the east side of the road, the opposite side to the Town End 
farm house, which was Savage's house, and is generally known in connection 
with the i8th Dec, 1745, as the Quaker's house. The house on the east of the 
road was also a Quaker's house, belonging to a son-in-law of Thomas Savage, 
named Josiah Walker. 
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Our hussars, upon seeint; the enemy, went off to Penrith. One of thfeir officers, 
Mr. Hamilton, with two or three of his men, had dismounted (being ashamed of 
the going off of the others), and . . . taken prisoners. * 

Hamilton took refuge in a cottage a little detached from the town; 
one of the Duke's hussars (said by D. Graham to be an Austrian) 
fired through the window, and drove Hamilton out : a single combat 
ensued, but the hussar captured Hamilton, who was much cut about 
the head; the other prisoner was one Ogden, of the Manchester 
regiment. No other casualties are recorded as having occurred during 
this spirited little rally, which forms Scene HI. 

Scene IV. is a carpenter's flat, which Thomas Savage shall tell. 

Then all was still about an hour,t in which time I abode in the house, the 
king's troops still standing upon the common ; in which time my son went over a 
a little greenj to see if he could get the cattle brought into the houses, but seeing 
that in vain, came homewards again, when four rebels on horseback seized him, 
calling him a spy and had him down under their horses' feet, swearing desperately 
many times they would shoot him ; three of them commanded the fourth to shoot 
him, which he attempted with his gun, and pistol, but neither would fire, so he 
escaped, and came in a little after. . . . and in the time of quietness as above, 
they had sent off a party of their horse § to plunder and burn Lowther Hall and 
town, and were also plundering our town, leaving nothing they could lay their 
hands on, breaking locks, and making ruinous work, even to all our victuals and 
little children's clothes of all sorts. 

This ends Scene IV. Lord George Murray had, in sending horse 
to Lowther Hall (he accompanied them himself) a much 'more 
important object than that of plunder. He tells us that his object 
was to fall upon the Duke's army in the narrow lane through the 
Lowther enclosures, where he calculated that 

" If but twenty of their horse could be killed, it would make such an embarrass 
in the lane, that it would put them to confusion, and choke up the only road they 
had to retreat except the Appleby road, and that might also be secured, which 
would give us an advantage that perhaps we should not meet the like again." 

This, however, Lord George was unable to effect. The Duke of 
Cumberland's forces were through the lane, and drawn up on the 
Clifton Moor before Lord George could intercept them ; and Lord 
George's horse did nothing beyond capturing a militia officer in 
green, probably a Yorkshire hunter, and the Duke of Cumberland's 
footman. Lord George himself returned from Lowther Hall to 
Clifton, and saw to the disposition of the forces he had with him. 
He had sent the artillery off to Penrith, or rather, to Carlisle. His 
first object was, of course, to secure its safety. His hussars had 
bolted, but he had with him about 1,000 men, Highlanders and 

* The Sunday hunting had probably demoralised them. 

t This would bring the time to 4 p.m., when the popping shots Lord George 
mentions began. 

X The little green is to be seen on the Newcastle map j the place marked 14, 
where Col. Honey wood was afterwards wounded ; it is by the ** Rebels' Tree." 

§ A party of horse would be a detachment from the Scotch lifeguards, of which 
there were two troops, commanded by Lords Elcho and Balmarino ; the hussars, 
who had gone off to Penrith, were commanded by Lord Pitsligo. 
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Lowlanders, most of whom had come out to him from Penrith. 
(Plates XXX. and xxxii ) The Athol brigade had also advanced from 
Penrith to a position* on the north side of Lowther Bridge, and there 
waited for orders. Lord George's account of how he disposed his 
forces is printed in several books, but Plate xxxii. shows it at a glance. 
The Glengarry men were in the enclosures, on the right of the road — 
Lord George's right, that is, the west side, the same side as Savage's 
house at Town End. Appin's and Cluny's men were in the en- 
closures on the left, or east side of the road, with Roy Stewart's 
men (the Edinburgh regiment) on the side of the lane, or highway, 
close to the village (Plates xxiv. and xxxii.) Lord George says — 

" The ditches at the foot advanced more towards the muir on the right than 
on the left ; and that part was also covered by Lord Lonsdale*s other enclosures, 
so that they could not easily be attacked, but had the advantage that they 
could with their fire, flank the enemy when they made an attack on our left. The 
lane, which was the high road between these small enclosures was not above 
twenty feet broad. It was now an hour after sunset, pretty cloudy, but the moon, 
which was in its second quarter, from time to time broke out and gave good light ; 
but this did not continue above two minutes at a time. We had the advantage of 
seeing their disposition, but they could not see ours." 

Ray says the same, and that the buff belts of the dragoons made 
them conspicuous. 

The Duke of Cumberland's forces were by now drawn lip in two 
lines (see Plates xxiv. and xxxii.) on the high end of the common, 
Bland's, Kerr's, and Cobham's forming the first line, and Montagu's 
and Kingston's the second ; a detachment faced the Appleby road 
and the Duke's baggage was in the rear of the second line. The 
left regiment of each line was wheeled up inward, to the right, or east. 

I have now got the flats set and scenery fixed, and will go on with 
Scene V.— the most important of all (see Plate xxxii.) Lord George 
gives us the time of its commencement — an hour after sunset, which 
on Dec. i8th would be about 5 p.m. Mr. Lamb in a letter printed 
in Mounsey's Carlisle in 1745, says the firing began about 4 p.m. 
— the "popping shots" no doubt, which Lord George mentions, as 
I shall presently show.t I will again put Thomas Savage into the 
witness box. He says — 

** I was again growing uneasy to go out, which I ventured to do ; and looking 
about me, I saw the king's men standing as before upon the common ; turning me 
about I saw the rebels filling the town street, north of my house, and also lining 
the hedges and walls, even down to my house on both sides. Then I was in great 

{)ain for the Duke and his men, it beginning to grow darkish ; but I ventured my 
ife, and stood a little way off, and waved my hat in my hand, which some of them 
discovering, one of them came riding down towards me, and I called to him, 
bidding him to cast his eyes about him, and see how the town was filled, and 
hedges lined, after which he returned." 

* Lord George is the authority for this; according to the Chevalier de John- 
stone, Cameron of Locbiel had previously occupied ihis position, but he crossed 
the bridge to rescue Lord George and the Glengarry Macdonalds from the English 
cavalry. 

t It would be about 4 p.m., when Thomas Savage came out and looked round ; 
5 p.m. when the dragoons and Highlanders came to close quarters. 
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I need not relate the personal adventures of the worthy Quaker, for 
they will be found in his letter in the appendix ; his evidence fails us 
now, for he, wise man that he was, locked himself into his house 
during the fight that presently ensued, and his daughter-in-law, the 
mistress of his house, hid in the kitchen cupboard. About this time 
Lord George received an important order from the Prince, and he 
shall tell what the order was and how he replied thereto. He says — 

Colonel Roy Stewart returned to me from Penrith. He told me his royal high- 
ness had resolved to march for Carlisle immediately, and had sent off the cannon 
before, and desired me to retreat to Penrith. I showed Col. S. my situation with 
that of the enemy. They were by this time shooting popping shots among us. 
I told him if I retreated, being within musket shot of the enemy, they would 
follow up the lane, and I must lose a number of men, besides discouraging the 
rest ; that from Clifton it was a narrow road and very high walls, so that I couid 
not line them to secure my retreat ; and that probably my men would fall into 
confusion in the dark ; and that the enemy by regular platoons in our rear, being 
encouraged by our retreat, must destroy a great many; and by taking any wounded 
man prisoner, they would know our numbers ; whereas I told him I was confident 
I could dislodge them from where they were by a brisk attack, as they had by 
all that I could judge not dismounted above 500. Their great body was on horse- 
back, and at some distance ; and Cluny and he owned ihat what I proposed was 
the only prudent and sure way, so we agreed not to mention the message from 
the prince. 

Lord George then visited the Glengarry men (see Plate xxxii.) and 
cautioned them to reserve their fire until the enemy were close, and 
not to fire across the road ; further, when the enemy retired, they 
were to give them a flank fire, but not to follow them up the moor. 
He next returned to the left of his line east of the road. 

We must now go to the Duke of Cumberland ; he had dis- 
mounted some of his men, namely, portions of Bland's, Kerr's, 
and Cobham's dragoons (see Plate xxxii.), who advanced against 
the Highlanders, leaving their horses in charge of their com- 
rades. Bland's dismounted dragoons went into the enclosures east 
of the road, Kerr's went straight up the road, while Cobham's went 
through the enclosures and got in rear of the Glengarry men. Then 
the fighting began. Thomas Savage can tell no more than that ** the 
firing on all hands was dreadful and continued half-an-hour." Lord 
George's account is as follows — 

We advanced and had a good deal of fire on both sides. After the Highlanders 
on that side* had given most of their fire they lay close at an open hedge, which 
was the second in these fields. We then received the whole fire of the dragoons 
that were at the bottom, upon which Cluny said " What the devil is this?" Indeed 
the bullets were going thick enough. I told him we had nothing for it but going 
down upon them sword in hand, before they had time to charge again. I imme- 
diately drew my sword and cried "Claymore." Cluny did the same, and we ran 
down to the bottom ditch, clearing the diagonal hedges as we went. There were 
a good many of the enemy killed at the bottom ditch, f and the rest took to their 
heels, but received the fire of the Glengarry regiment. Most of ArdshieFsJ men, 

* The west side, where were the Macdonalds of Glengarry. 

+ The bottom ditch means the last ditch between the enclosures and the moor ; 
the Newcastle map shows Bland's dragoons between the diagonal hedges, and just 
in front of this ditch. 

X That is the Appin men ; Stewart of Ardshiel commanded Stewart of Appin's men. 
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being next the lane, did not meet with so much opposition. * I had given orders 
that our men should not pass the bottom ditch to go up the muir, for they would 
have been exposed to the fire of the Glengarry regiment that could not distinguish 
them from the enemy. We had now done what we proposed, and, being sure of 
no more trouble from the enemy, I ordered the retreat ; first Roy Stewart, then 
Appin, Cluny and the Glengarry men ; and it was half an hour after the skirmish 
before we went off.f The AthoU brigade had come the length of a bridge, within 
half a mile of Clifton, hearing of my being in sight of the enemy, and there waited 
for orders. Had the rest of the army come out, and following the plan that was 
proposed, they would have been on the flank of the dragoons that were on horse- 
back by the time we attacked the others. 

I will now give the Duke of Cumberland's account of this skirmish, 
quoting it from Ewald's Life of Prince Charles, 

After a ten hours* march our cavalry came up with the rebels just beyond 
Lowther Hall : nay, we heard that their rear was in possession of it, but they left 
it on our approach, and threw themselves into the village of Clifton, which we 
immediately attacked with the dismounted dragoons, and though it is the most 
defensible village I ever saw, yet our men drove them out of it in an hour's 
time, with a very small loss. Cobham's and Mark Kerr's behaved both extremely 
well. As it was quite dark before the skirmish was over, we were obliged to 
remain content with the ground we had gained. What the rebels may have lost 
I can't tell ; we have four officers wounded, none mortally, and about forty men 
killed and wounded. The regiment which suffered the greatest loss was the King's 
Own Regiment of Dragoons. By some confusion in the two dismounted squadrons 
commanded by Colonel Honey wood, they firing at 150 yards distance, and then 
giving way, the rebels came out with broadswords and wounded several of the 
officers, and some of the men. When the officers of the King's regiment were 
wounded, the rebels cried ** No quarter, murder them," and they received several 
wounds after they were knocked down.J 

These two accounts fit into one another very well ; it is clear 
Bland^s dragoons broke — the regimental records say they were or- 
dered to retire a few paces, which the Highlanders took for a retreat 
and rushed on them. Ray gives the following account — 

" The action was very sharp and desperate while it lasted, but at last ended in 
our favour, notwithstanding the rebels, from their situation, had greatly the ad- 
vantage of us, we being obliged to go over the hedges up to the boot tops in water ; 
not only so, but it being late in the evening, they could see our buff belts and laced 
hats, when we could not so well discern their blue bonnets and dark colour'd 
plaids, so that we directed our fire at their fire, which was very hot on both sides. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages we pushed them with such intrepidity that 
in about an hour they quitted the field and village and fled to Penrith." 

For what happened next, I will go again to Thomas Savage. He 
says : — 

"And after the heat of firing was over, all seemed still a little space, after 

* The main fighting was between the Macphersons under Lord George and 
Cluny, and Bland's dragoons under Colonel Honeywood ; the dragoons evidently 
(see the Newcastle map) penetrated from the moor over two diagonal hedges to 
the place marked 14, as where Colonel Honeywood was wounded ; from this 
place they were driven back to the moor. Except that Kerr's lost one man killed, 
and Cobham's three, I have found no details as to these two regiments. 

t The skirmish began at 5 p.m. ; Savage says the firing lasted half an hour ; 
half an hour more brings the time of the Highland retreat to 6 p.m. 

X At Thrimby Hill it was impossible, says the Chevalier de Johnstone, to save 
a prisoner from the fury of the Highlanders, who cut him to pieces in an instant. 
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which some came and broke in at my court door, calling sharply to open ; but we 
believed it to be the rebels, and would not open, when they began to be sharp, 
and orders were given to fire — they supposing the house to be full of rebels ; 
but I called and said I would open as fast as I could, and the first words said to 
me were " Could the Duke lodge here to-night ? " to which with pleasure I 
answered '* Yes ; " and pleasant agreeable company he was — a man of parts, very 
friendly and no pride in him." 

Young Mrs. Savage also emerged from the kitchen cupboard, and 
was saluted by the Duke with : ** Madame, we come to protect you, not 
to do you any harm." One local legend I have picked up concerning 
Colonel Honeywood, who commanded the dismounted squadrons of 
Bland's. One of the Highland prisoners was asked about the fight, 
how his side got on. His reply was : ** We gat on (no)* vary weel, 
till the lang man in the muckle boots came ower the dyke, but his 
fut slipped on a turd, and we gat him down." The " lang man in 
the muckle boots " was the luckless Colonel Honeywood, who had 
but recently recovered from wounds received at Dettingen, namely, 
23 broadsword cuts and two musket balls,which were never extracted. 
On this occasion he received three §word cuts about the head ; he 
was removed to Howgill Castle, of which he was the owner, through 
his mother, the heiress of the Sandfords, of Howgill. He was after- 
wards M.P. for Appleby from 1754 to 1784, and died in 1785, having 
attained high rank in the army. He lost his sword at Clifton, which 
was carried off by Cluny, chief of the Macphersons, as a trophy. 
According to Mr. Savage and Lord George the fighting must have 
been over about 5.30, but Mr. Lamb, in a letter printed in Carlisle in 
1745, says it lasted until 8 o'clock. I imagine that when the High- 
landers began to retreat after the skirmish the Duke's light horse 
followed them up, and that. " popping shots " continued for long to 
be exchanged between stragglers from both sides. The Newcastle 
map marks a spot north of Lowther Bridge as the Rebels Last Fire. 

One episode of the fight remains to be mentioned, for which the 
Newcastle map (see plan i.) is the sole authority. The figures 10, 
thrice repeated, are explained as ** The place that Oglethorpe first 
appeared ; the way that he went to engage a partie of rebels at Pillar 
Hill, who fled." The place is Brougham Common, east of Clifton. 
Oglethorpe was, as mentioned before, moving up with Ligonier's 
dragoons from Orton. Nothing is said as to what time he appeared 
on Brougham Common ; of his light horse and chasseurs we heard 
early in the day, but of Oglethorpe and Ligonier's dragoons we know 
nothing, except what the map says. If Oglethorpe was on Brougham 
Common before Lord George retreated from Clifton he should have 
cut Lord George off from Lowther Bridge and Penrith. We can 
only suppose he was unable to get up in time 

The Highlanders, after the skirmish at Clifton, went off to Penrith, 
and marched at once from that place to Carlisle, marching all night ; 

* The **no " is a conjectural emendation of mine ; it makes the story tally with 
Cluny's surprised exclamation of ** What the devil is this," which looks as if at 
first things were not going well with Cluny's men ; no doubt matters were much 
improved for Cluny when the commander of the dragoons went down. 
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the whole Highland army arrived at Carlisle early next morning in a 
sorry condition, and straggling over eight miles of road. The Duke 
and his forces occupied Clifton that night, the main bulk of them 
standing under arms on the moor. 

The number of the killed and wounded on each side has been 
the subject of much discussion. Captain Hozier says the total 
number of the English killed or wounded exceeded one hundred 
men, while the Highlanders lost but twelve. Let us see what the 
actual witnesses say. Thomas Savage says : ** Ten of the King's 
men were killed and twenty-one wounded, and five rebels." Mr. 
Lamb rode over the field at eight o'clock next morning, and saw 
"Seven of our men dead, and there was thirteen wounded. ... I 
only see four rebels killed." Ray says eleven of the King's men 
were killed and twenty-nine wounded, and he specifies the killed as 
seven of Bland's, three of Cobham's, and one of Mark Kerr's. The 
wounded included Colonel Honeywood, Captain East, and Cornets 
Owen and Hamilton. The English official account was 40 killed and 
wounded. The parish register at Clifton agrees exactly with Ray's 
account, except in giving one man less from Bland's ; it agrees 
exactly with the number of dead given by Savage, viz., ten ; but one 
man of Bland's lingered and was buried on the 8th of January, 1745, 
O.S. The following are the extracts from the register : — 

"The 19th of Dec, 1745, Ten Dragoons, to wit, six of Bland's, three of Cob- 
ham's, and one of Mark Kerr's Regiment buried, who was killed y« evening before 
by y® Rebells in y® skirmish between y® Duke of Cumberland's army and them 
at y* end of Clifton Moor next y® Town.* 

Robert Akins, a private Dragoon of General Bland's Regiment, Buried y« 8th 
Day of Janry., 1745. 

Savage and Lamb were eye-witnesses, so was Ray, but he had the 
opportunity before he wrote his book of correcting his information by 
the official leturns. The regimental records of the three regiments 
engaged make the killed twelve ; the discrepancy of one man may be 
accounted for by a desertion, or a wounded man dying subsequently 
at Carlisle.t 

Against these statements must be put one by the Chevalier de 
Johnstone, that " whole platoons of forty and fifty men might be 
seen falling all at once under the swords of the Highlanders. 
He also says some puts the English loss as high as 600, />., at 
more than the number at which Lord George estimated the whole 
number of men dismounted for the attack. The Chevalier was not 

* I have been told that before the English dragoons were buried, "the clerk's 
wife stripped their holland shirts from them, and that woman never did a day's 
good after." 

t Bland's dragoons buried several men at Carlisle, but not necessarily wounded 
men ; so did the following foot regiments — Guise's, Herbert's, Pultney's, Boc- 
land's, Perry's, Richbell's, Lord Bury's, General Wolfs, the Old Buffs, the Welsh 
Fusiliers, y« Royal Irish, the 7th, 56th, I2th, and the train of artillery ; about a 
man daily for six months after the Duke of Cumberland retook Carlisle ; there was 
an equal mortality among the prisoners taken and kept at Carlisle. Transactions 
Cumb\i and Wesfd Antiq. Society, Vol. II., p. 350. 
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an eye-witness, for he marched on to Penrith with the artillery, and 
what he says are ** mere camp shaves," and may be paired off with 
the statements of the " eye-witness " cited in Hodgson's Westmore- 
land, who says he saw scores of Highlanders fall, and " I am sure 
they never rose again while I kept my station." All accounts agree 
that only five of the Highlanders were found dead on the field. 
Canon Machell has supplied me with the following interesting note 
by Mr. Hill, from the Hill Collections for a history of West- 
moreland : — 

27th Oct. 1847. Being in company with Mr. William Brougham* in Clifton 
church this day, when he was speaking of levelling the earth immediately about 
the church and removing it to another part of the burial ground, I mentioned the 
foregoing. extractjt and expressed my surprise that no parochial record appeared 
relative to the interment of the devoted Highlanders who were known to have 
fallen in the skirmish, when Mr. Brougham stated they had all been buried in a 
field now belonging to him, near the upper end of the village, where their place of 
sepulchre had, many years ago, been pomted out to him by old Raqhel [Quere Rachel 
Younger, of Penrith, buried at Clifton, 14th July, 1823, aged*89], who died some 30 
years ago, in about her 90th year, and who told him she had seen them all laid side by 
side in one grave, under a hedge ; it was several years since he had been upon 
the ground, but he thought he could still find the place. 

They were buried by " The Rebel Tree." The legend that 30 or 
40 dead Highlanders were thrown into Clifton Mill Dam is very 
doubtful, in fact I take it that in the dark both parties fired high and 
wide ; there is proof of this in the fact that Thomas Savage's cattle 
were in the thick of the fray, and were unhurt. The Chevalier de 
Johnstone says the total loss of the Highlanders at Clifton was only 
twelve, and their total loss in England, including these twelve, only 
forty. But letters printed in Carlisle in 1745 and written by Messrs. 
Hutchinson, Lamb, and Nicolsonf state that from 40 to 70 Highland 
prisoners were taken after the Skirmish at Clifton. This is corrobo- 
rated by an inscription on the gilt chandeliers in Penrith parish 
church :-^ 

These chandeliers were purchased with the fifty guineas given by the most noble 
William, Duke of Portland, to his tenants of the honor of Penrith, who, under his 
Grace's encouragement, associated in defence of the government, and town of Pen- 
rith, against the rebels in 1745. The rebels after their retreat from Darby, were 
put to flight from Clifton and Penrith, by His Royal Highness, William, Duke of 
Cumberland, after a short skirmish nigh Clifton moor, which began at four in the 
afternoon, on Wednesday, the i8th December, 1745. 

Rebel prisoners taken by the tenants of Penrith and the neighbours, were up- 
wards of 80. 

The question has been much mooted as to which army was vic- 
torious in this, the last engagement ever fought on English ground. 
Both commanders claimed a victory. Most writers put it down as 
a defeat for the English, which checked their pursuit of the High 
landers, and Ewald, in his life of Prince Charles, accuses (very ground- 
lessly it seems to me) the Duke of Cumberland of a want of veracity 

* The late (second) Lord Brougham. 

f The entry in the register about the dragoons. 

X pp. 136, 137, 138. 
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in his account of the action. But the very account cited by Ewald 
as proof of the Duke's want of veracity agrees most singularly with 
the real facts of the action as detailed by the witnesses I have called. 
The Duke says : — 

After a ten hours* march* our cavalry came up with rebels just beyond Lowther 
Hall — nay, we even heard that their rear was in possession of it, but they left it 
on our approach, and threw themselves into the valley of Clifton, which we im- 
mediately attacked with the dismounted dragoons, and though it is the most de- 
fensible village I ever saw, yet our men drove them out of it in about an hour's 
time, with a very small loss. 

This agrees exactly with what Savage and Lord George say : The 
firing lasted half-an-hour, and half-an-hour after it ceased Lord 
George retired. The Duke continues : — 

"Cobham's and Mark Kerr's behaved both extremely well. As it was quite 
dark before the skirmish was over, we were obliged to remain contented with the 
ground we had gained.** 

I shall have something to say on this presently. 

** What the rebels may have lost I can*t tell ; we have four officers wounded, 
none mortally, and about forty men killed and wounded.'* 

All this is strictly correct and true. He then goes on to say that 
the King's Own Regiment (Bland's) suffered severely, got into con- 
fusion and gave way ; he does not conceal it. He further says that — 

"The little affair at Clifton, though but trifling, has increased the terror and 
panic which has daily been coming on among the rebels. " 

Mr. Ewald cites this with the remark ** H.R.H. coolly says." 
H.R.H.'s remark was, however, quite justifiable. The way in which 
the Scotch hussars were Sunday-chased all round Westmoreland by 
a few rustics justifies it. Of, the conduct of the same hussars at 
Clifton Lord George says : — 

** Our hussars, upon seeing the enemy, went to Penrith. One of their officers, 
Mr. Hamilton, with two or three of his men, had dismounted, being ashamed of 
the going off of the others.** 

That is "terror and panic" enough, bolting and leaving their 
oflficer. The whole Highland army was, after Clifton, in a very dis- 
organised condition. What does Lord George himself say of it ? — 

** It was lucky I made the stand at Clifton, for otherwise the enemy would have 
been at our heels, and come straight to Penrith ; where, after refreshing two or 
three hours, they might have come up with us before we got to Carlisle. I am 
persuaded that night and next morning when the van entered Carlisle there was 
above eight miles from van to our rear, and mostly an open country full of 



commons." 



I will not say Lord George Murray was under the influence of 
" terror and panic," but clearly he was in a very anxious frame of 

mind. 

But why did not the Duke pursue the Highlanders in their hurried 
retreat ? He says : — 

* Twenty miles of difficult country and bad roads. 
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'*He dared not follow them because it was so dark, and the country between 
Clifton and Penrith so extremely covered ; besides his troops, both horse and 
men, were so fatigued with their forced marches." 

Mr. Ewald calls this an excuse ; it seems a very reasonable one. 
His troops had marched that day 24 miles in 10 hours ; it was dark ; 
after 6 p.m. on the i8th of December ; the country between Clifton 
and Penrith such as could be most easily defended ; two rapid and 
broad rivers, Lowther and Eamont, crossed by narrow bridges, are 
situate between these places ; the road was a narrow lane between high 
walls. Lord George indeed says he could not have hindered the Duke 
from following him into Penrith, and that he could not have lined 
the walls. Lord George is quite right — with the Duke at his heels 
he would have had no time to loophole and line the walls, and form 
ambushes, but the Highlanders, who remained in Penrith and never 
appeared on Clifton moor, might easily have loopholed and lined 
every wall, defended Lowther and Eamont bridges, and turned every 
house (and there are some very suitable ones) into forts. No prudent 
commander would by night venture into such country unless he were 
first aware of the sort of opposition he would meet with. 

Mr. Ewald indulges in the following sneer at the Duke, for which 
I think there is not the slighest foundation. 

* * History teaches us that the Duke of Cumberland is not the only commander 
who has represented a defeat as a victory in his despatches." 

The Duke fought his enemy, drove him off the ground, and 
bivouaced for the night on it ; by all the laws of war he is entitled to 
score a victory. He did not follow up his advantage for three good 
reasons : — His troops were fatigued, the country was difficult, it was 
dark, after night-fall. 

Lord George himself, as we have seen, only writes of the affair as 
a ** stand," a successful one indeed, and he withdrew at once after he 
had made it ; he did not (as Mr. Ewald says) send for reinforcements 
after it that he might improve it ; he sent for reinforcements before 
it in order that he might make a flank attack on the dragoons while 
in the lanes to the south of Clifton moor. These reinforcements he 
did not get, so that he could not carry out his intention. But he did 
get his artillery off safe, and that artillery must have been for the last 
two days a matter of great apprehension to him. It seems that the 
events of the day are creditable to the military skill of both generals, 
and each was probably justified in considering he had got the better 
of his rival. I think that neither of them is open to the charge of 
falsifying despatches ; one admits his hussars bolted, the other that 
Bland's dragoons broke. 

APPENDIX L 

Regiments Present at Clifton Moor. 

It may be interesting to identify the various cavalry regiments which figure in 
the fight, with the names by which they are now known in the Army List. 

Lord Cobham's dragoons are the present loth Hussars, to whose colonelcy 
,F. M. Lord Cobham was appointed the 14th May, 1745. Lord Mark Kerr's 
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dragoons are the present nth Hussars, whose colonelcy was held by that officer from 
1732 to 1752. Gen. Bland's dragoons are the present 3rd Hussars, formerly the 
K.O.L.D. Ligonier's dragoons were afterwards the 8th Horse, but are now the 
7lh Dragoon Guards. Kingston's Light Horse has no representative in our pre- 
sent army ; it was raised by the Duke of that name on the occasion of the 1745, 
and was disbanded in the next year, immediately re-embodied as the 15th Light 
Horse, but disembodied in 1749. Two regiments in 1745 bore the name of the 
Duke of Montagu, one, that now known as the Bays or 2nd Dragoon Guards, and 
formerly known as the Queen's Horse ; the other, a regiment of Light Horse, 
raised like Kingston's on the occasion of the 1745, and disbanded in the following 
year ; the regimental records show that the Bays (2nd D. G.s) were at Clifton. 
There were also present a ** large body of gentlemen volunteers, well mounted, 
who appeared under arms, served at their own expense, and put themselves under 
Major-General Oglethorpe, styled the Royal Hunters." {Ray's History of the 
Rebellion.) They are more frequently called the Yorkshire Hunters, and were 
afterwards with General Hawley in Scotland. 

APPENDIX IL 

Thomas Savage, of the Town End, Clifton. 

The identification of Thomas Savage's house as the farm marked ** Town End " 
on the Ordnance Map is proved by a map of Clifton, kindly lent me by Mr. 
Little, Lord Lonsdale s agent ; this was prepared in 18 10 or thereabouts with a 
view to the enclosure of Clifton moor, and Thomas Savage's house is distinctly 
marked on it. Mr. P. Gillbanks, of the Lowther Estate office, has kindly con- 
sulted the title deeds. It was purchased on April 29th, 1819, by the Earl of 
Lonsdale from Thomas Savage, grandson of the Thomas Savage of the 1745. 

APPENDIX III. 

THOMAS SAVAGE TO RICHARD PARTRIDGE.* 

Clifton, 29TH, 12MO., 1745. 
Esteemed Friend Richard Partridge. 

By this know thine I received, and shall hereby give thee the results of the 
affair here, as it was from the beginning to the end, I being both an eye and ear 
witness to the truth thereof. But in the first place I cannot easily avoid acknow- 
ledging the favour and protecting hand of power to be manifested, as thou, by 
the following account, may understand. 

(i.) First, as to the rebels, when they came south we did not suffer much, but 
they seemed to have great confidence that they would proclaim their king in 
London on the 24th of last month, and crown him on New Year's day, and then 
they would send Geordy, as they called him, over to Hanover, and would tread 
down his turnip field dykes ; highly disesteeming the Duke, calling him Geordy's 
lad, Geordy's WuUy, with many more oppobrious speeches ; 

(2.) But on their return north they were cruelly barbarous and inhuman when 
here, for their leaders gave them liberty to plunder for four hours, and then to 
burn Lowther, Clifton . . . and Penrith, and some say for six miles round. 
But the Most High, whose power is above the power of man often preventing 

* This letter is printed in " The History of Penrith," published in 1858 by 
B. T. Sweeten of that place, without any author's name on ihe title page ; a 
second edition without date was published by Hodgson, of Penrith, in which the 
author's name is given as T. Walker. The letter is said to be printed from a 
copy of the original letter in the possession of Mr. John Mason, of Eamont Bridge, 
and Mrs. Mason is stated to be a descendant of Thomas Savage, but this is probably 
an error for Mr., as Esther, daughter of Thomas Savage, married John Mason, of 
Bleach Green, Eamont Bridge. As these books are not very accessible, I print 
this letter in extensOy but for greater convenience broken up into numbered 
paragraphs. 
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wicked designs, it certainly was the Lord's doing in bringing forward the noble 
Duke and his men m the very hour of great distress ; as for my own part I must 
ever love and esteem him as a man of worth. 

(3.) Now I shall give thee to understand the banning and the end of the 
engagement. 

(4.) First the rebel hussars being gone past to Penrith, came riding back to 
my door in haste between one and two in the afternoon. Then in an hour after 
came back again, driving up the rear of their army to my door, and some others 
then took their place, and they wheeled off and set themselves in ambush against 
my bam side, being so enclosed with cross houses that our King's men could not 
see them until close to them, we not knowing their design, but I firmly believed 
it to be evil, and so went into my house ; yet could not long be easy there, and 
returned forth again, and looking about me I espied the commanders of the King's 
men appearing upon the hill at about 400 yards south of my house, whereupon my 
very heart was in pain, for believing that a great number might be cut off before 
they were aware ; so our care was to give the King's men notice, for which my 
son* ventured his life and gave them notice about 300 yards before they came to 
the place ; when, in the meantime, a second ambush was laid about 100 yards 
nearer to our King's men, and the King's hussars with some of the Yorkshire 
hunters came down, and so soon as they came opposite to the first ambush the 
rebels fired upon them, but did no execution, and then issued out the ambush at 
my doors, and a furious firing they had, the King's men acting the quickest and 
nimblest that ever my eyes beheld, not one of them receiving any harm. Some 
horse followed the former, so that in a few minutes the rebels ran away like mad 
men, and just by my door one of the rebels was brought down and taken, and a 
Captain Hamilton was also taken at the same time. They were both had up to 
the Duke. 

(5.) Then all was still about an hour, in which time I abode in the house, the 
King's troops still standing upon the common ; in which time my son went over a 
little green, to see if he could get the cattle brought into the houses, but seeing 
that in vain, came homewards again, when four rebels, on horseback, seized him, 
called him a spy, and had him down under their horses feet, swearing desperately 
many times they would shoot him ; three of them commanded the fourth to shoot 
him, which he attempted with his gun, and then pistol, but neither would fire, so 
he escaped, and came in a little after. 

(6.) I was again growing uneasy to go out, which I ventured to do ; and, look- 
ing about me, I saw the King's men standing, as before, upon the common ; turn- 
ing me about, I saw the rebels filling the town street, north of my house, and also 
running down and lining the hedges and walls, even down to my house on both 
sides. Then I was in great pain for the Duke and his men, it beginning to 
grow darkish ; but I ventured my life and stood a little off, and waved my hat 
in my hand, which, some of them discovering, one of them came down towards 
me, and I called to him, bidding him cast his eyes about him, and see how 
the town was filled and hedges lined, after which he returned, and then a party 
was dismounted and sent down to meet the rebels. 

(7.) And in the time of quietness, as above, they had sent off a party of 
their horse to plunder and burn Lowther Hall and town, and were also plunder- 
ing our town, leaving nothing they could lay their hands on, breaking locks 
and making ruinous work, even to all our victuals and little children's clothes 
of all sorts. Now, it beginning to grow dark, the rebels were so thick about 
my house, we had no hopes of saving ourselves J but we concluded to leave 
the house and go into the fields, if we could but get there. In the middle of 
the orchard we were parted by the rebels, one part of us driven into the fields 
and the other part into the house, severely threatening our lives, never expect- 
ing to see one another alive again. A son-in-law and his family were under 
like circumstances, for they seemed more severe upon us than upon others. 

* From Ray we learn that this son was named Jonathan ; he was married, and 
as his father was a widower, his wife acted as mistress of the house. During the 
fighting she concealed herself in a large cupboard, and did not emerge, until the 
Duke entered the house, who addressed her "Madam, we come to protect you, 
not to do you any harm." 
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(8.) Now, to come to the matter above again, we were not all got to the 
fire-side again before the firing, on all hands, was dreadful, which continued 
half an-hour, in which time were killed ten of the King's men and twenty-one 
wounded, and the Duke's footman taken prisoner, who was recovered ; and of 
the rebels, five killed and many wounded. 

(9.) Early next morning were thirty prisoners under custody. 

(10.) And after the heat of firing was all over all seemed still a little space, 
after which some came and broke in at my court door, calling sharply to open ; 
but we believed it to be the rebels and would not open, when they began to 
be sharp, and orders were given to fire, they supposing the house to be full of 
rebels; but I called, and said I would open as fast as I could, and the first 
words said to me were, "Could the Duke lodge here to-night," to which, with 
pleasure, I answered *' Yes ; " and pleasant, agreeable company he was — a man 
of parts, very friendly, and no pride in him. 

(11.) Much on this head I could say, if it would not be tedious to thee, yet 
I shall mention one thing more to thee, very remarkable, which was, our cattle 
were all standing amongst the slain men, and not one of them hurt, and them 
that were banished from our house came in again next morning, which the 
Duke's men said was a wonder they were not all killed, our next neighbour* 
being shot at the same time. 

(12.) Thou mayest know, also, I had the Duke of Richmond and the Duke 
of Kingston, with about one hundred more, and as many horse. I have not 
yet mentioned a scaffold erected by the rebels behind a wall at the corner of 
my house, as we believe, to cut off any that night coming to my Court, which, 
if it had not been that they had fled, the noble Duke had stood a bad chance 
there. I am afraid thou can scarcely read this ; but, if thou thinks proper to 
show this to anyone, I would have thee copy it fair ; and show it whom thou 
wilr, even if it be to the King, I should be easy, because I know it to be the 
truth. I will conclude, with true love, 

Thomas Savage. 

APPENDIX IV. 

Tom Tinkler to his Cousin.+ 
Dear Cousin, 

(i.) As I promised in my last to be a correspondent of yours, I have delayed 
longer than I would have done thinking to get you some news material, and some 
particulars of what has happened in and about Penrith. As a great many places 
in this nation had raised numbers of men in arms, the gentlemen of Penrith, to 
show themselves loyal subjects among the rest, associated and raised about eighty 
as a guard for the town, and to distinguish themselves, and had been exercising 
near a fortnight. 

(2.) On the 9th of November, when the rebels appeared before Carlisle, all 
their intentions were laid aside and as silent as if there had been, nothing to 
dp ; but, however, as there's bad persons in every place, and for doing all the 

* I have not found this person's name. 

+ A copy of this letter was given to me by Mr. John Powley, of Langwathby, 
to which village the writer belonged ; it was written to a cousin in London. The 
original draft or a contemporary copy (which I have seen) is in the possession of 
Mr. William Hodgson, of Langwathby, who is descended from the writer. From 
the absence of date, signature, or address, and the presence of numerous correc- 
tions and interlineations, I feel convinced Mr. Hodgson's document is the original 
draft of the letter. Richard and Thomas Tinkler were in 1745, well to-do slates- 
men (yeomen) of Langwathby. The baptism of Thomas, the son of Thomas 
Tinkler, and Elizabeth, his wife, is entered in the Langwathby register for February 
the 17th day, 1697-8. Thomas Tinkler, of Edenhall, and Isabel Barrow were 
married at Langwathby, May 19th, 1734; they had a numerous family, some of 
whom were baptised at Langwathby and some at Edenhall, which are contiguous 
parishes always held together, Langwathby being originally a chapel to Edenhall. 
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prejudice they can, some had informed the rebels of everything that had been 
carried on at Penrith. 

(3.) On the i8ih their vanguard, composed of 100 horse and several of them 
quarter-masters, came to Penrith. The 19th they made a demand of 1,000 sts. 
of hay and 10 loads of oats each from Lowther Hall, Ednal Hall, Dalemain 
Hutton John, Hutton Hall, and Greystoke Castle. They all complied with 
their demand except Lowther, who would not bring them anything. The 20th 
the said horse left the town and took up their quarters at Lowther Hall : the 
same evening Lord George Murray arrived wiih 600 Highlanders, and as many 
more lay at Plumton Wall : these marched over Eamont Bridge by six o'clock. 
The 2 1st in the; evening their prince, as they called him, arrived, and great 
Lords who had marched on foot from Carlisle at the head of their regiments, who 
came straggling in all that night. 22nd they halted ; several of them put their 
linen out to wash, and made the same demand as above, and 10 bushel of oats 
from Langwathby and all the towns as near Penrith, and billets for a great 
number of men likewise. This made everyone think they had been for staying 
some time, because General Wade was at Hexham. 23rd they all marched out 
of town; they behaved better than was expected, and most of them left some- 
thing. Every (one) was cheerful and thought they had got well quit of them : 
they kept 150 in Carlisle. 

(4). 28th, 20 horse of those came and demanded quarters for 2,000 more ; the 
townsmen did not credit this, and resolved to take them ; some let them know 
what designed against them ; they mounted and rode out of town in great hurry ; 
they went but to Lowther Hall, and took up their quarters, begun very rude, 
forced open all the doors. At this Mr. Armitage rode to Penrith for aid. He no 
sooner made it known, than there was 60 to assist him with 20 guns only. They 
advanced to Lowther in the best order they could, and at the first fire they drove 
the rebel guard from the gates. Another party rushed into stables at backside 
and seized some of them, while the rest fired so briskly at those making for the 
kitchen and others in the inside that they wounded eight of the rebels ; then they 
called for quarter. In the meanwhile eight had made their escape through the 
garden (this happened at ten o'clock at night). One man from Penrith shot 
through thigh, but recovered soon.* As this was the first defeat the rebels had 
met with, they returned like victors to Penrith that night. This so incensed the 
rebels at Carlisle that they threatened to burn Penrith and Lowther. Circular 
letters were sent all the country round desiring assistance in case of an attack ; 
the beacon was to give the signal where a guard was kept. The townsmen 
l)egan to wear their cockades again, and raised all their force, which was 50. In 
the meanwhile they carried the prisoners to General Wade, who was then in 
Yorkshire. At the instance of this he sent them 120 soldiers to their assistance, 
so they were not afraid of anything from those at Carl isle, f 

(5) The loth of December, news came that the Rebels was retreating back 
again which put all in a great stickle. Again 14th, express came that a 1,000 were 
near Shap, all their armed men were called up and soldiers' were resolved to 
resist ; they lined the lane at proper distances between the town and Bridge,^ and 
orders were to be dressed when to begin the attack. The beacon was fired, and several 
country fellows went to assist, and all the country arose and went on to Penrith 
Fell. In the morning express arrived signed Duke of Cumberland, that the rebels 
that were seen night before were only 116 horse, the Pretender was amongst, and 
the Duke of Perth, Lord George Murray, and others of their chiefs, and supposed 
to have half-a-million of money with them, desired to take care of them, and for the 
rest they were all surrounded at Lancaster. At 10 o'clock word came they were 
at Cliburn, same number as mentioned in the express. This made the country in 
greater spirits than ever. A great number of horse rode to Udfit (Udford) 



* An account of this exploit is in Ray's History of the Rebellion. See also a 
letter from Mr. Nicolson to Dr. Waugh, printed in Mounsey's Carlisle in 174$ 
p. 1 16. Mr. Armytage was the steward at Lowlher. 

+ I do not recollect these soldiers being mentioned in any other account. 

X Eamont Bridge. 
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expecting them there, word came they were going over Eden Bridge ;* some 
crossed the water into Mickleton*s, others over our bridge,t horse and foot 
expecting battle upon our moor.J They met at Appleside hill within pistol shot. 
Thos. Teesdale,§ of Ousby, was the first that fired at them, they returned and 
rode back up the moor by Culgaith, country pursuing through Newbiggin up-moor 
through Kirkby-thore, still firing when near ; Jack Boucher || standing upon what 
design I cannot tell was desired to keep out of their way ; they seized him for a 
guide ; he answered he would go for his horse and accordingly he did. He has 
been imprisoned since. He conducted through the water, Bolton, Morland, 
Newby-Mill-flat, up a narrow lane near Reagle, and were pursued so close they 
were forced to quit two horses with something like large cloak bags on them, some 
attempted to take them off, but they were heavy. The rebels were no sooner out 
of the lane then they faced about and sent a shower of shot amongst them, which 
hurt none, but made the country retreat in confusion coming at so great a disadvan* 
tage. Thos. Teesdale was forced to quit his mare of £^ value, which fell into 
their hands, and (he was) ill put to it to save himself. This gave them time to 
recover their bags. As soon as the rear of the cavalry came up made a push and 
shot a horse under a hussar and took him a prisoner, they were put to Right again 
as far as Orton Scar ; then night coming on and horses so much fatigued they were 
obliged to leave the chase for the day. The Rebels refreshed at Orton two hours, 
and went quite back to Kendal, where the rest of the army was. 

(6) The 1 6th, all the bottom of Westmorland was up in arms thinking to (get) 
this rich prize, but it was a day too late, otherwise they could not have escaped. 
News came in the morning to Penrith that the whole rebel army was at Shap, this 
put all in confusion. The soldiers came to Gamelsby that night and scarce a man 
was left in town. 17th, the rebels entered the town at two o'clock afternoon, 
threatening to burn it and all the country round, for Sunday Hunting IT took all 
horses they could meet, and stripped any one of their shoes, they also forced open 
all doors that were shut. i8th, they seemed to halt until four o'clock when they 
all got to arms, our army had been seen by them. Hal^ of them marched over 
Eamont Bridge and lined all the lanes and hedges about Clifton to Brougham, the 
rest made for Carlisle. Five o'clock Duke of Cumberland arrived at Clifton with 
part of the army. 



* At Temple Sowerby. 

t Langwathby Bridge over Eden. 

X Langwathby Moor. 

§ "Thomas, son of Thomas Teasdale and Isabel, baptised Oct. 9, 1748," Ousby 
Register : the father in this entry is probably the hero of Appleside Hill. 

II The name of Boucher does not occur in the Kirkby-thore register, but Bowser 
does : John Bowser was churchwarden in 1742, and married Margaret Hutton in 
1743. In 1 74 1 he executed a conveyance in which his name is spelt Boushar, and 
Boushur, though he signs John Bowser. He must be the Jack Boucher of the 
letter : he was father of General Sir Thomas Bowser, commander-in-Chief Madras 
Army, see Atkinson's ** Worthies of Westmorland," vol. ii., p. 229. John Bowser 
was a substantial yeoman : the family estate was sold by the general. 

A local tradition, of which Mr. Jamieson, of Crackenthorpe, informs me, says 
that four of the Duke of Perth's hussars, who had lost their way, were guided 
through Belton by one Bowsher, of Drybeck, just as people were going to church. 
Drybeck is a village 3J miles S. S. W. of Appleby, where the Bowshers had 
property, which was sold about 35 years ago. 

IT The 15th, the day of the great chase, was a Sunday. 

14 
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Zbc friar- preacbera, or Blacftfriara, of 

florwicb^ 

BY THE REV. C. F. R. PALMER. 
{Continued from page 170.) 

But despite all difficulties and obstacles, a noble and beautiful pile 
of buildings was raised again. In the restorations it is evident that 
the old walls were used, and that the buildings were devoted to their 
original uses. The central quadrangle or cloistral cemetery was 85 ft. 
square. The cloisters around it were double and vaulted, having 
four windows on each side and large rooms over them, and were 
continued from the S.W. corner westward towards the street forming 
the convent entrance, and from the N.W. corner northward, in which 
latter part was the kitchen. At the N.W. angle were painted two 
very large crucifixes with many inscriptions on each side of them, 
one on the N. wall at the end of the W. cloister, the other on the 
W. wall at the end of the N. cloister. On the N. side was doubtless 
the refectory ; on the W. the fraytet or friary proper ; above the 
cloister on the E. was the dormitory, one great room which ran from 
end to end, with the library partly abutting on it on the S. ; and the 
chapter-house in the middle of the same cloister extended beyond it 
eastward. The school for the education of novices mentioned in 
1376 was probably near it. The library was rebuilt about 1450 above 
Becket's chapel, which was 55 ft. by 20 ft. The fermery was over 
the W. of the S. side running over the convent entrance. Harrod 
conjectures that this fermery was the place where the friars received 
their rents, etc., and that the infirmary was on the opposite side \ but 
what rents were there to receive ? It might possibly have been the 
procurator's room, but was, indeed, most probably the infirmary. 
The hospice or guest apartments lay, doubtless, on the same side. 
From the S. cloister to the steeple of the church was a vaulted 
passage, of which, however, Harrod could find no trace 

The church was restored on a magnificent scale, between 1440 and 
1470, in the Perpendicular style of architecture, except the old 
Decorated E. window which remained standing. The old church 
was converted into the choir, to which were added a nave with two 
aisles, and a steeple between the nave and choir. The full exterior 
length was 255 ft. exclusive of the W. porch of 15 ft, the choir 
being 100 ft, the nave and aisles 126 ft, the steeple 14 ft, and the 
walls 15 f t ; in width the choir and steeple were 32 ft., the nave was 
33 ft., and the aisles were 16 ft each. The church was so far finished 
in 1452 that the windows were filled with stained glass. 

The choir was lighted by ten noble five-light windows, and the 
enormous E. window of seven lights with beautiful tracery. At the 
E. end stood the old altar: on each side were the stalls. The 
reredos was made in 1458. In the middle, before the high altar, 
was the tomb of Sir Simon Felbrigg, by whose generosity and that of 
his family the choir had been pardy built and adorned. Other 
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benefactors were commemorated on the wainscot, whicli was curiously 
painted and gilt, representing many historical passages of scripture 
and also several legends. On the lower rails of the wainscot were 
these inscriptions : — 

Orate pro animabus Richardi Brown nuper Maioris Civitatis 

NoRVici ET Alicie consortis sue. 
Orate pro animabus Edmundi Segeforth Mercer Civis Norvici 

nuper de Salle et Johanne "et Elwyse uxorum suarum et 

om'ium benefactorum eorundem. 
Orate pro animabus Willelmi Norwich quondam Maioris 

Civitatis et . . . . quondam consortis sue et omnium 

benefactorum. 
Orate pro anima Johannis Norwich sacre pagine professoris. 

Brown was mayor in 1454, Segeforth died in 1452, and Norwich 
was mayor in 1452. At the W. end stood the organ On the rood- 
loft, besides the rood, were the images of St Quirinus, St. Peter of 
Milan, etc., with lights before them ; as also had the images of 
St. Michael, our Lady, St. Agnes, St. Nicholas, St. Christopher, etc., 
all which were in the choir. The sacristy stood on the N. side. 

The nave was separated from the lateral aisles by seven arches on 
each side, supported by six tall piers, and the whole was lighted by 
seven large windows in each aisle, a window at the W. end of the 
nave and aisles, and fourteen large windows on each side of the 
clerestory of the nave. Between every two clerestory windows were 
carved in freestone the arms of Erpingham. This has led to the 
general belief that Sir Thomas de Erpingham built the nave, that 
when he died in 1428 it was not quite finished, and that the glazing 
was completed by Sir Robert de Erpingham, his son, rector of 
Brakene, a friar of this house, who died about 1445 > t>ut when the 
style of the clerestory, not earlier than 1450, is considered, the 
opinion appears far more probable that F. Robert applied the 
Erpingham property in aid of the funds for erecting the church, and 
that the friars commemorated him by putting up his family arms in 
stone here, and in glass in the windows. When the windows of the 
church were filled with stained glass, the effect must have been 
extremely striking ; but all is now demolished. In the middle of 
last century, the six most western ones were still in existence, and 
afforded a clue to other benefactors of the fabric. There were the 
arms of Sir Thomas de Kerdeston, knt , impaling de la Pool and 
Wingfield, and, az,, on a saltire, arg.^ the five wounds, gu. ; Sir Andrew 
Butler, knt.. Sir William Phelip, knt., and Richard Gegge, esq., 
executors to Sir Thomas Erpingham ; bishop Alnwick's, who was 
supervisor to his will : also the arms of Erpingham, Felbrigge, 
Stafford, Clifton, Shelton, Stapleton, Spencer, and Rede; and, ^//., 
two fesses, or., in chief three besants ; arg,, on a canton, sa.y a cross 
potence of the field ; and, gu., a chevron between three gambs, or. 
In the W. window were the arms of England, and those of the prince 
of Wales : this window has now only modern debased tracery in it. 
At the E. end of the N, aisle stood the altar of St. Barbara, which 
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before 1459 was enclosed in a chantry chapel founded by Ralph 
Skeet, from whom it was afterwards called Skeefs chapel. In the 
S. aisle was an altar dedicated to the B. Virgin Mary. And at the 
upper end of the nave under the great rood stood the altar of the 
Holy Cross, before which the guild of the Holy Rood met for 
religious services. There was also a guild of St. William kept here, 
which is mentioned in 152 1, There were two entrances into the 
church. The porch at the W. end of the nave was small and poor 
in style. The S. porch into the aisle formed the principal entrance, 
and the fine carved-oak door, certainly as old as the clerestory, bore 
the arms of the donors, John Paston, esq. (who in 1444 when his 
father died was 23 years old) impaling those of his wife, Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of John de Mauteby. 

The steeple was a great ornament to the city. It was a fine lofty 
pile, sexagonal at the top, beautified with curious carvings of arras 
and other decorations within and without, and battlements of open 
and spire work. It was built about 1462, by the liberality of Dame 
Katherine, widow of Sir Simon Felbrigge, knt.. Dame Margaret, 
wife of Sir Constantine Clifton, Sir Gilbert Talbot, knt, Thomas 
Ingham, and Sir Roger Harsick, who left legacies or gave sums in 
life-time for the purpose. The arms of these benefactors were 
carved in stone and inserted into the fabric ; and among them, 
Talbot impaling Clifton, Talbot single, a lion rampant impaling 
Monthermer, and many impalings and quarterings of Cailey ; also 
the arms of Sir Simon Felbrigge in a garter, and those of Stapleton, 
who were all benefactors. In the steeple were three large bells and 
a clock : one of the bells bore this distich — 

Laudo Deum verum plebem voco convoco Clerum 
Defunctos ploro pestem fugo festa decoro. 

The whole church was built of rubble with stone quoins and dressings. 

All churches of the mendicant orders enjoyed the right of sanctuary. 
In 1364, an important case happened at Norwich. Three prisoners 
who were indicted of diverse felonies escaped out of the castle, and 
took sanctuary at the friar-preachers. Thereupon Thomas Seintomer, 
then sheriff of Norfolk and warden of the gaol, was punished for the 
escapes. The citizens were also impeached, and a fine of 15/. was 
required of them. They contested the matter in court, and in their 
petition to the king and council, averred that the prisoners were 
never in their custody, and that such cases were always charged upon 
the sheriffs ; in the suit commenced at midsummer, 1365, against the 
executors of the sheriff, his two daughters and co-heiresses, and the 
tenant of his lands, judgment, after many an adjournment, was given 
in favour of the citizens, and a writ was directed, Oct. 25th, 1376, to 
the sheriffs of Norfolk, charging the 15/. on the executors. 

There was an anchoretage attached to this priory. It appears that 
the dwelling was at the N.W. corner of the lands near the bridge ; 
and the recluse in 1441, 1442, and 1446, was " Richard hermyte of 
Newbrygg/* who had his clerk, and was probably the same "Richard 
Ferr^eys hermite some time of Newbrigg," that made his will in 1464. 
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Then the cell passed to female devotees. An ancress was here in 
1472, and in 1479 ^ legacy of 20^. was left to her. In 148 1, 
Katherine Foster was the recluse, and at the Reformation Katherine 
Man was ejected. 

The common seal of this priory is engraved in Blomefield's His- 
tory. It is vesica-shaped, and was evidently made late in the 15th 
century. **The impression is remarkable; at the entrance of the 
church [under 5 canopies ?] stands St. Dominick their patron, with a 
friar behind him ; and opposite to him is a person in a high crowned 
hat, and a man behind him ; between them on the ground is a fire 
burning, at which the person discoursing with the saint points, and 
between them is a book thrown out of the fire by the violence of the 
flames ; just by St. Dominick's forehead is a cross fitche, and over 
his head [on the upper part of the whole back ground] are the seven 
stars." I'he miracles of the baptismal star and the unburnt book are 
here commemorated. Legend around : SIGILLUM COMUN' 
FRATRU' FDICATORU' NORWICEN'. 

Among the priors of this community, the following names are still 
preserved. In 1290, F. Nicholas de Edenham. In 1305, F. 
Geoffrey de Derham. In 1374, F. Adam de Halesworth, who 
was also procurator-general for the order in the whole diocese. In 
1381, F. Robert DE Fretone. In 145 1, F. John Pynnesthorp. 
In 1470, F. Roger de Wichingham. In 1483, F. Simon Curteys. 
In 1501, F. Roger Bemude, who that year commenced D.D. in the 
university of Cambridge. It is very probable that F. Robert 
Felmingham, first mentioned in 1484, was prior here before he was 
elected provincial. He was a native of this convent, and was em- 
powered by the master- general of the order, Jan. 12th, 1491 [1490-1], 
to preach anywhere and to hear confessions, to take up his abode in 
any convent he desired, to dispose of his goods within the order, and 
to present two youths whom he had brought into the order, for the 
priesthood as soon as they had completed their 22nd year, and to 
take them to any convent for their studies: Aug. 17th following, to 
read the sentences "progradu et forma magisterii" in any university: 
and March 20th, 1497 [1496-7], to take any chantry or chapel 
outside the order. He was unanimously chosen provincial in 1505, 
and the master general, Nov. nth, confirmed the election. In 
1505, F. Thomas Bekylls. In 1507, F. William Brygges or 
Briggs, in which year he was admitted by the University of Cam- 
bridge to the degree of B.D. He had, with others, the master- 
general's licence, Nov. 14th, 1509, to proceed as S. T. Mag. on the 
conditions that he had read the Sentences entirely, that he had com- 
pleted his courses according to the constitutions, and that he was fit 
to be regent in any house of general studies, all which the provincial 
chapter was to certify in writing ; and thus in the following year he 
commenced D.D. at Cambridge. In 1507 he gave the provincial's 
(Felmingham) letters of participation in all the spiritual benefits of 
the whole province of England to John Bery and Margery, his wife, 
and Margaret, her mother, on account of their devotion to the order : 
the master-general had given faculties, July 30th, 1497, to the prior 
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of Norwich, to receive brethren and sisters to the 
order under the convent seal. About this time, F. 

1534, F. Edmund Harcock, late prior of Great Yai 

1535, F. Thomas Briggs, B.D." 
Of the religious, very few names and fewer particul 

lected. Towards the close of the fourteenth centui 
John de Sonnerton, who was born at the village of th; 
folk, educated in this convent, and for his learning v 
and being a famous preacher, published a volume of s 
lish and Latin for the whole year. In 1371, F. Gt 
In 1378, F. John Kynyngham. In 1379, F. Thorn 
1380, F. John Clare. In 1391, F, William Marcau 
year, F. John Badewrllis {sic) went to the masier-gei 
ist, approved of his journey, allowed him to go to th 
and stay there as long as necessary, made him a lectoi 
three years, and gave him leave to obtain the degree 
from the Pope. In 1398, F. John Merton was a' 
master, July 4th, to the convent of Lynn, but was ma 
two years at Norwich. In 1416, F. Thomas Wodebri 
F. Robert de Erpingham. In 1420, F. John Lakyng? 
F. John Rockland. In 1458, F. Robsrt Cleye and F 
In 1460, F. Simon Upton and P. John Norwiche 
Jerome, F. William Woisted, F. Henry Sharpen, F. 
F. Walter S. T. B., Dr. Myntelyng. In 1475, F. John 
had the master's licence, Dec, i3ih, to choose a com 
in his own province, if the greater part of the chapt 
^t:. him, to confess twice a year, and to use linen in n 

f^-^ 1477-8, F. Henry Cossey, of Norwich, Feb. 7ih, was 

t^' the master to any convent of the province, with the 

fc^- greater part of the brethren to accept htm, and mad 

'^&:- and had licence to be in the service of Sir William d 

'■jM^ two jears, which, Dec. Z4th following, was extended 

^>. time, and with any persons : in 1481, being B.I 

*-^' Norwich, he had the master's licence, Nov. loth, 

insignia of S. Th. Mag. in any university, and probabi 
at Cambridge. In 1477-8, F. William Kymberley, ol 
empowered, Feb. iith, to choose any convent withii 
of Cambridge, and become a native, if the greater part 
consented, and to visit his friends four times a year 
convenience to his convent. In 1493, F. John Windl 
F. Robert Tye. In 1496-7, F. Roger Beanowont 
master's licence, March loth, to choose his own confe 
John Dorman, was empowered, June 8th, by the m; 
any convent agreeable to him. In 1529, F. ... T( 
It is said that, about 1530, F. John Hodgkin, F. Ri( 
and F. Geoffrey JuUes or Julleys were at Norwich." 
{To be continued.') 

Reg. mag. gea. ort 
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Zhe Hrmorial %ci>QCt Stonca in tbe Cburcb 

of ^be Iboli? ^riniti?, IbulL 

BY D. ALLEYNE WALTER. 
( Continued from /. 1 32. ) 

V. 

Here lieth the Body 
of M" Jane Skinner 
second daughter of 
M' William Skinner 
who departed this life 
Feb^ the 22"** 1753 
Aged 77 years. 

VI. 

1749 Jan^ 25**^ 

Interred M*^ Elizabeth Skinner 

Aged 66 

of exemplary Piety & true Patience 

under tedious infirmities of body 

Daughter of M' Will" Skinner 

Merchant. 

VII. 

Here lyeth the body 

of the worshipfuU Henry Barnard twice 

Maior of this Towne 

who departed . . . August 1661 

and also the body of 

William Barnard Esq' 

his Grandson 2^ son 

of S' Edward Barnard 

Knight who died the 

28 day of January 17 18 

i Aged 47 years 



VIII. 

Here lyeth the body of 
the worshipful! William Foxley Alderman 

and twice Maior of 

this Towne who departed this life the 24 

day of September 

1680 aged 71 years. 

\^To be continued ?\ 
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These lists have been compiled with the greatest care from every 
reliable source available. The most complete list heretofore pub- 
lished of the London Goldsmiths, with accurate fac-similes of their 
marks, is to be found in Mr. Chaffers' excellent work, the Gilda 
Aurifabrorum ; a considerable number of additional names, how- 
ever, occur in the following lists. With regard to the list of the 
York Goldsmiths, for which I am greatly indebted to the Rev. Canon 
Raine, York, this is the first time they have appeared in type, as is 
also, it is believed, the case with the Newcastle, Norwich, and Hull 
names, etc. The subject of Church, Corporation, and other Plate 
having lately been brought so much to the front, the following will 
no doubt prove of much service to collectors and others. 

LONDON. 



Abbott, John 
Abdy, William 



Abdy, Stephen, and Jury, William 
Abercromby, Robert 

Abercromby, Robert, and Hindmarsh, George 

Acton, John 

Adams, Charles 

Adams, Joseph 

Adams, Richard . . . . 

Adams, Stephen . . 

Adtherton, John _ 

Adys, John 

Adys, Miles 

Aheam, Stat 

Alchorne, Charles 

Alderhead, John G 

Aldis, John and Co 

Aldridge, Charles 

Aldridge, Charles, and Green, Henry 
Aldridge, Edward 

Aldridge, Edward, and Stamper, John . . 
Alestre, Paul 

Alexander, William 

Allard, Augustus 

AUeine, Jonathan 
Allen, James 

Allen, John 

Allen, Thomas 



Earliest 
Date Found. 




1600 



1616 

1664 

145 1 
1478 
1677 



1677 



1677 

1677 
1772 



1694 I 



1706 
1765 
1767 

1784 
1790 
1797 

1759 
1731 
1739 
1731 

1702 
1722 

1760 



1729 
1750 

1786 

1775 
1039 

1743 
1753 

1742 



1766 
1761 
1697 



Latest Date 
or Death. 



1512 

1492 



1777 



1757 



1709 
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London — Continued, 





Earliest 


Free. 


Latest Date 




Date Found. 


or Death. 


Allen, — 


1516 






AUeii, Joseph, and another 


•^ 


1729 




Allen, Joseph, and Fox, Mordecai . . 




1739 


1741 


Alleyne, Giles 


«634 




9 > 


AUeyne, John 


1465 






Alleyne, John 


1570 




. 


Alsop, John 


1560 






Alsop, R 


1752 






Altherman 


1478 






Alyn, John . . 


1465 






Amadas, Robert 


1520 






Andewerpe, John 


'545 






Andrews, Robert 


1580 








«^ 


1745 




Andrews, William 




1697 


1707 


Andrews, George ... . . ... 




1763 


■ m 


Annesley, Arthur, , 




1758 




Antony, Derrick 


1550 






Apulston, Ralph . . . . . . « 




1510 




Apulton, Richard 


1509 






Archambo, Peter 




1720 
1722 


1744 


Archambo, Peter, and Meare, P 




*739 
1749 




Archbold, Francis 




1697 








1703 
1710 








1756 




Amell, Hugh 




1734 








1719 




Arnett, M. H., and Pococke, E 




1720 


1724 






1770 


9 ^W 
« 


Ash, Francis 


1634 






Ash, Thomas 


1676 


1697 




Ashley, J^'^^JIJ ! iah 




1740 


1742 


Ashley, — 


1509 






Aspinshaw, J ohn 


, 


1763 




Asplin, Richard 


1529 






At Hay, Thomas 


1405 






Atkinson, Christopher .. 




1707 




Atkinson, William. 




«725 




Aubin, Henry , 


1700 






Austin, John 


1668 






Avril, Henry 


1523 






Back, John 


1696 






Backe, John ... 




1700 
1720 




Backwall, Edward 


1666 




</i679 


Back well, Edward 


1654 




dy^%Z 


Bagnall, William 




1744 


%^ 


Bainbridge, Mary 




1707 




Baker, George 




1750 




Baker, James 


1758 




1773 


Baker, John 




1770 




Ballard, John 


1677 
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Bambridge, William 
Bamford, Thomas 

Bampton, Thomas 
Bampster, Thomas 
Banckes, Humphrey 
Banister, Henry . . 
Banyard, John • . 
Barbe, Jonn • . 



Barber, Gabriel 
Barber, Gabriel 



Barbutt, Joseph . . 
Barker, John 
Barker, John 
Barker, Joseph 
Barkstead, Michael 
Barnard, John , , 
Barnes, John . . 

Barnes, William . . 
Barnet, Alexander 
Barnet, Edward . . 
Barret, John 
Barret, John 



Barrier, Abraham . . 

Barrier, Abraham, and Duncombe, 

Barry, John 

Bartholomew, Nicholas 

Bar well, Edward . . 

Baskerville, George 



Baskerville, George, and Morley, T. 

Basnet, William 

Bassett, Arthur 

Bassingwhite, J 

Bassy, Jonathan 

Bassy and Caswall 

Batch, John 

Bateman, Hester 



Louis 



Bateman, Peter, and Anne 
Bateman, Peter, and Jonathan 
Bateman, Peter, Anne, and William 
Bateman, Peter, and William 

Bates, Aaron 

Bates, Hennifrie . . 

Bates, Henry 

Bates, Samuel 



Bath, Humphrey 
Bathe, John . . 



Earliest 
Date Found. 




1567 
1519 
1630 
1622 
1509 



1606 
1717 

1720 

1739 

1469 
1740 

1620 
1540 



1511 



1778 

1549 
1668 



1609 



1700 
1684 



1642 



1650 



1697 
1720 

1739 



1735 
1739 
1742 



1703 

1746 

1720 

1702 
1759 
1715 

1737 
1739 
1775 

1758 



1738 
1745 
1755 
1755 
1784 

1770 
1697 



1774 
1776 
1 791 
1790 
1800 
1805 

1730 

1738 
1728 

1744 
1700 



Latest Date 
or Death. 



1789 
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LON DON — Continued, 





Earliest 


Free. 


Latest Date 




Date Found. 


or Death. 


Bathurst, Benjamin 


1677 






Bawdyn, Andrew . ^ 






d, 1587 


Baxter, Jx>hn 


1770 






Bayley, John 




1751 




Bayley, Richard 




1708 
1720 

1739 




Bayley, William . . 








Beale, George >-, 




1713 




Beale, Richard 




173I 




Beale, William .^ 


1625 






Beamont, James 


1635 






Beck, William 


1516 






Bedenfield, Humphrey 


1634 






Beereblocke, William 


1550 


1569 




Beesley, Henry 




1714 




Beezley, Thomas . 




1755 




Beldon, John . . 




1784 




Beley, Derrick ^ 


1612 






Bell, David 




1756 




Bell, Joseph 




1756 




Bell, William *. 




1759 




Bellamy, William 




1717 




Bellasye, William 




1716 




Benn, W 


1747 






Bennett, Bradshaw & Co 




1739 




Bennett, Edward 




1727 

1739 
1756 
1758 




Bennett, Peter 




1739 




Bennett, William 




1796 




Bentley, Beniamin 

Berthelot, John 




1698 






1739 








1750 




Beschefer, James 




1704 




Best, George 


1657 






Beston, William 


1445 






Betham, James 




1743 




Belts, John ._ 




1720 




Bevault, — 




• 




Bigge, Richard 




1700 




' Bignel, John 




1718 
1720 




Billingsby, Francis 




1697 




Billingsby, John 


1661 




- 


Bindon, George 




1749 




Binge, George 


1618 






Binnell, Daniel 


1598 


^ 




Bird, Joseph 




1697 
1724 




Bishop, Frances 


1627 




1633 


Bismere, William 


1445 






Blackford, J 


1750 






Black, Louis 




1761 




Blackborrow, Samuel 




17^0 
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Blackford, Anihony 

Blackoiore, Henry 

Blake, Edward 

Blake, John. . . . 

Blakely, Benjamin 

Blanchard, Robert 

Blanchard, Robert, and Child, Richard . . 

Bland, Cornelius 

Bland, John 

Blaygrave, James 

Blomer, Henry 

Blundell, Peter 

Bodington, Edmund 

Bodington, John 

Bokys, Thomas 

Bolton, Job 

Bolton, Peter 

Bond, William . . . . 

Bond, William, and Phipps, John . . 

Bone, Ismael 

Bjoker, Phillip 

Boothby, George . . 

Bootby, Roger 

Boreman, Louis 

Bossall, Henry 

Boston, William . 

Boswell, Henry 

Boieler, Robert 

Boteler, William . . . 

Bowdon, William. . . . 

Boughton, Thomas 

Bouii, Michael 

Boultby, John 

Boulion, T. P., and Humphreys, A. 

Boutho,John, and Wilson, — 

Bowden, William 

Bowen, Thomas 

Bowes, Sir Martin 

Bowes, Thomas 

Boyce, Thomas 

Boyce, William 

Brabant, — . . 

Brabourne, Samuel 

Bradley, Jonathan. . 

Bradshaw, Anthony 

Bradshaw, Bennett, and Tyrill, R 

Braford, Benjamin 

Braithwaite, George 

Brandon, Joseph 

Brandon, Robert 

Brassey, John • • . . 

Bray, Richard 

Brett, William 



Earliest 
Date Found. 



1614 
1677 
1677 



1668 
1677 

1728 
1697 
1668 

1599 



1516 

1677 
1561 



1691 
1701 
1600 
1500 

1538 
I451 

1557 
I45I 

1668 

1460 

1538 

1613 

1677 
1460 
1623 

1544 
1590 
161I 

1677 
1677 

1633 



1728 
1690 

1549 
1516 



Free. 


Latest Date 
or Death. 


1702 

• 


165 1 


171S 




1720 
1738 




1739 


1680 


1727 





1697 



1754 
1699 



1697 

1737 
1697 



1697 
1697 



1715 



</i566 



J 
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Earliest 


l-ree. 


Latest Date 




Date Found. 


or Death. 


Brewood, Benjamin 




1755 




Brice, Sir Hugh 


1469 




i486 


Brind, Henry .* 




1742 




Brind, Walter 




1749 
1781 




Broak, Job 




1699 




Brockes, Edward 




1697 




Brocklesby, Abel 








Brocklesby, Robert 


1615 






Brode, John 


1584 






Brodier, Matthew 




•751 




Brokat, — r 


1509 






Brocklesby, Abel 




1727 




Brome, George 




1726 




Bromley, John 




1720 




Brooke, Edward 


1594 






Brooke, Richard 


1582 






Brooker, James 




1734 




Broughton, J 




1779 




Brown, John 




1774 




Brown, Moses 




1697 




Brown, Roger, Sir 


145 1 






Brown, Robert 




1736 
1739 




Brown, William 


1633 

1739 
1752 






Brugier, Phillip 




1738 




Brumhall, John 






• 


Bruse, John 


1677 






Brush, Phillip 




1707 




Bryan, John 




1739 


- 


Brydon, (Jeorge 




1720 




Brydon, Thomas 


1696 


1697 




Buching, John 


I44I 














Buckle, J. .' 


1638 






Bull, Anthony . . . 


1600 






Bull, John 






^1589 


Bull, John 




1698 




Bumfries, Thomas, and Jackson, Orlando 




1766 




Burlingham, Samuel and Co. 


1677 






Burne, James 




1724 




Burridge, J. 




1720 




Burridge, Thomas 




I717 




Burridge, Mary . * • 




1706 




Burrow, Alice and George 




1803 




Burrow, John 


1677 






Burt, J 


1668 






Burton, Robert ^ 




1758 




Bur wash, William 




1802 




Bussey, E. 


1516 






Butcher, William 




1755 




Butler, John 


1680 






Buttall, Sarah 




1754 




Butty, Francis and Dumee, Nicholas 




1759 


1766 
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Earliest 


Free. 


Latest Date 




Date Found. 


or Death. 


Buteux, Abraham 




1721 


1730 


Buteux, D. 


1685 






Buteux, Elizabeth 




^7Z^ 




Byrlyney, John, the elder 


1465 






Cachart, Elias . 




1742 

1748 


1751 


Caepell, James 


1677 






Cafe, John 




1740 








1742 


1754 


Cafe, William 




1757 




Calame, A. . . . 




1764 




Calame, J. A 




1764 




Caldecott, William 




1756 




Callerd, Isaac 




1726 

1739 




Callerd, Paul 




I75I 




Calton, Henry 


1518 






Calton, Thomas 


1530 






Cam, John 




1740 




Campar, George 




1749 




Canner, Christopher 




1697 




Carco, William 


1598 






Carman, John 




1748 
1752 




Caro, George 


1602 






Carol, George 


1600 






Carlton, Thomas 




1744 




Carter, John 


1768 


1776 




Carter, Richard 




1778 




Cartwright, Benjamin 




1739 
1754 




Castell, John . 


1572 






Chadwick, James 




1697 




Chamberlain, John 




1704 




Chapman, Francis 


1614 




1635 


Chapman, Joseph 

Charnelhouse, William 


1677 








1703 




Chartier, Daniel . . 




1740 




Chartier, John 




1698 




Chawner, Henry 




1786 


1796 


Chawner, Thomas 




1773 
1783 




Cheaube, Pierre 1' 




1707 




Cheney, Richard 


1592 






Cheshire, Henry 


1608 






Chesterman, Charles 




1741 
1752 

I77I 




Child, Sir Francis 


169I 






Christian Hans 


1457 






Churchill, — . . . . 


1677 






Clare, Joseph . . 




I7I3 

1720 




Clark, Charles . . 




1739 




Clark, Simon 


1677 






Clausen^ Nicholas 




1709 


I718 
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Earliest 


Free. 


Latest Date 




Date Found. 


or Death. 


Clay, Richard 


1634 






Clent, William 


1632 






Clifton, John . . 




1708 




Clifton, Jonah 




1703 
1720 




Clobury, Nicholas 


1665 






Cocker, Ebenezer 




1739 


1746 


Cocknidge, William 


1576 






Cogg,John 


1668 






Coker, Ebenezer 




1739 


1746 


Copp, George 


1677 






Colds, Laurence 




1697 




Cole, Henry 


1483 






Cole, John 




1697 




Cole, Samuel 


1576 






Coleman, Stephen 




1697 




Colfe, — 


1666 






Collard, Leonard 


1652 






Colley, Henry . . 


1583 






Collier, Thomas 




1754 




Collins, John 


1580 






Collins, Henry . . . i 


1698 






Collins, J. Hind 




1754 




Colte, John 


1601 






Collyer, Thomas 


1635 






Colville, John 


1655 






Congreve, Thomas 




1756 




Conine, John 








Cook, J 




1699 




Cook, Thomas and Gurney, Richard 




1727 




Cook, Thomas and Carew, Nicholas 


1677 






Cooper, Benjamin 




1748 




Cooper, Robert 




1697 
1702 




Cooper, Matthew 




1699 

1702 
1720 




Coote, Henry 


1478 




1483 


Coote, Richard 




1799 




Cope, John 




1 701 





(To be continued,) 
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®n a Sevcntccntb Century? Cup* 

BY R. C. HOPE, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 

This cup (Plate xxxv.), the property of John Dale, Esq., J. P. for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, now living at Netherbank, Scarborough, 
has been in the possession of several generations of his ancestors, 
on his mother's side, all male issue having died ; it has finally, 
through the hands of a line of females, descended to its present 
owner, who, singularly to state, was baptized out of it. It bears the 
inscription, ** This was the gyfte of Thomas Birkbecke Esqveer {sic) 
to M Anne Birkbecke his daughter in law 1609." In the space 
between the commencement and ending of the inscription, and below 
it occurs, on a shield of arms : a /ess gobony between three lions' 
heads, impaling two bars, on a canton a mullet of five points, pierced. 
{Antiquities of Gainford, p. 108.) The cup is 9 inches in height, 
the diameter of the mouth of the bowl is 4J inches, of the foot 
3I inches, and the depth of the bowl is 4 inches. It is of silver gilt, 
and much resembles in general appearance the Communion cups of 
the period. It has a baluster stem ; the bowl is somewhat egg-shaped, 
round and under the lip of which is the above inscription. There are 
three Hall marks (i) old York mark, nearly obliterated ; (2) indistinct, 
owing to the cup being slightly split here, owing no doubt to the 
pressure of the stamp ; it looks something like a " d ; " (3) D, the 
York date letter for 1609. Mr. Cripps appears to have made an 
error in the York Alphabets in his work on Old English Plate, for all 
his letters are a year too late. This D supplies the only example of 
that letter, which is required for the year 1609 ^^ assist in the com- 
pletion of the York Alphabet No. 3. This fact adds much to the 
value and interest of the cup. 



IflOGGinfi for Xarceni?* 

The flogging for petty offences of both sexes in the open market 
seems to have been a much favoured punishment in Derbyshire in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The County Records, 
now in process of being edited, abound in instances. The following 
are two verbatim extracts : — 

3 William and Mary. It is ordered that Thomas Bromley Convicted at this 
Sessions for Pettit Larceny on Fryday the twenty third day of July Instant bee 
stript to the waste and bee whipt till hee bee bloody in the full time of the markett 
at Derby and bee then delivered and set at liberty. 

7 Anne. Edward Rodgerson a,nd Mary his wife both found guilty this sessions 
of Petty Larceny Ordered both to be whipt through the markett in the hight 
thereof to be striped to the wast and whipt at a carts ars from one end of the 
Towne of Wirks worth unto the other. 
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notes on tbe Xiturflical Colours from tbc 

Xcbrun papers^ 

BY J. WICKHAM LEGG, F.S.A. 

At the end of Pierre Lebran's well-known work upon the Ceremonies 
of the Mass, there is a long list of questions proposed by him to the 
Chapters of France, upon the variations of their special rites from 
that of Rome. One has often thought that if the questions were ever 
answered, and the answers could be found, the documents would be 
of considerable interest for the history of Liturgy in the kingdom of 
France. It appears now that some of the answers are still extant ; 
and that the originals were acquired by the National Library at Paris 
about twenty years ago. They are in the Fonds latin^ No. 16,802, 
and are a collection of letters addressed to the learned Oratorian 
from the clergy of different French dioceses at the beginning of the 
last century. Question 25 was the one which dealt with the liturgical 
colours, and the answers to which therefore were of special interest 
to me. 

Let us begin with the primatial church of Gaul ; the letter from 
Lyons is dated 1715, and this is the text : 



(( 



On prend du violet en avent, depuis la LXX. iusqu* au dimanche de la XL. 
inclusivement iusqu' a pasque, mais les jours de feries en caresme on se sert de 
couleur de cendre : le vendredi saint on prent du violet, et pour les morts du noir 
mesle de Blanc. II y a quelques autres differences sur cela ; mais V on peut voir 
le Bref de Lyon." 

In another answer from Lyons we read as to the colours : 

** Aux fetes de Noel, la Pentecote, des Apotres des Martyrs et tous les dimanches 
depuis V octave des Rois iusqu' a la Septuagesime et depuis celle de la pentecote 
iusqu' aux {sic) avent exclusivement de meme qu' a tous les jours de feries 
pendant ces temps la on sert du rouge. La circumcision {sic) et la Toussaints 
de meme. Aux Fetes de Paques, 1' octave, 1' ascension, la Trinity, la Fete 
Dieu, toutes les fetes de la Ste. Vierge, aux fetes des confesseurs pontifs, des 
saintes Vierges, soient martyres ou non, trt pendant tout le temps Pascal tant les 
dimanches que les jours de feries, on se sert de Blanc. Pour les Confesseurs Pontifs 
on prend du blanc ou du jaune, pour les confesseurs non pontifs du vert. Tout 1' 
avent et depuis le dimanche de la LXX. iusqu' au jeudi saint on se sert de viollet 
{sic) ou Bleuf {sic) except le dimanche de Laetare, qu' on orne 1' autel de vert {in 
margine ^ la page 16) seulement. Le jeudi saint du rouge, et ou 1' on fait les 
saintes huiles, du blanc. De meme que le samedi saint. Pour tous les offices 
des Morts du noir." 

As a note there follows : 

** Depuis le mercredi des cendres iusqu* au Mercredi saint inclusivement tous les 
jours de feries 1' autel est orn^ de paremens de toile Blanche avec des croix dans 
le milieu du satin bleuf {sic) Le pretre le diacre et le sousdiacre portent des 
chasubles couleurs de cendre ce qu' on appelle sacs pour le diacre ei soudiacre 
qui les quittent le soudiacre quand il va dire 1' epitre, et le diacre quand il va dire 
r evangile, et ne les reprennent plus mais les laissent derrier 1' autel." 

As far as I have searched at present, this is the earliest account 
of the Lyons sequence. None of the numerous missals printed 
before 1737 gives a hint of the colours. And it is interesting to 
15 
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notice that the sequence is practically identical with that printed in 
1737, and also with that in 1771, and so on down to the abolition of 
the Lyonese liturgy about 1858. In 1866, however, the Church of 
Lyons was so fortunate as to get a particular Missal back again, but 
the old Lyonese colours were not restored, and the Roman sequence 
of to-day appears in the general rubrics. 

Yet in passing through Lyons in April last I received the following 
information from the mouth of the Director of the Petit Seminaire : 
the ornaments of the couleur de cendre are still in use on all the week- 
days of Lent, whether at the High Mass of the Chapter or the Low 
Masses of the Canons, from Ash Wednesday to the Wednesday in 
Holy Week inclusive. This is the rule given by the too famous 
Montazet, in his edition of the Lyons Missal of 1771, while in 1737 
the ash colour did not begin before the first Monday in Lent, the day 
on which it was the mediaeval rule for the Lenten colours to be 
assumed. On Sundays violet is worn. 

Thus, in spite of the Roman sequence being now the written rule, 
the old colour, which dates from 17 15 at the least, is kept up as re- 
gards Lent, though, I am sorry to add, in no other point that I could 
learn. The season after Pentecost is now green, and the three 
Christmas masses are all said in white, while up to 1858 each had 
a different colour, violet, white, and red, as they had at Paris, 
Narbonne, and the Augustinian Canons at Jerusalem in the twelfth 
century,* and probably also at Beauvais. 

I was most courteously allowed to see the ash-coloured ornaments 
now in use in the cathedral church. They are of the modern shape, 
and the colour may be described as white with a perceptible infusion 
of violet ; in some there was a greenish tinge visible. They were 
lined with violet. Here and there they were mended wiih grey 
silk. Thinking to buy a piece of the stuff out of which these 
ash-coloured ornaments were made, I went to the vestment 
maker who lives hard by, and who supplies the church with vest- 
ments. But he had no ash-coloured ornaments by him, and told 
me that when new were wanted they sent for the stuff to the silk 
merchant and took what he had in stock. Thus it seems that they 
have lost their tradition of any special colour, and are dependent 
upon the tint which happens to be in fashion at the moment. This 
is the more to be regretted because ornaments of this colour have 
become very rare. When in Paris, last year, I inquired of the Director 
of the Musee de V Hotel de Cluny, whether he had any such under his 
care, and he had not even heard of this liturgical colour ; and yet 
it was very widely distributed; it was almost universal in France, 
where it was called indifferently couleur de cendre^ white, or grey,t 
and it was also to be found in Germany and in Spain. In Eng- 
land the Lenten colour, we know, was white in practice, what- 
ever the rubric may have been ; and I am much inclined to think 

* See Reliquary^ Oct. 1887, p. 194. 

t Claude Villette, Les raisons de V office, et ceremonies qui se font en V eglise^ 
Paris, 161 1, pp. 78 and 107. 
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that the English Lenten white was, if not identical with, at least 
closely allied to, the ash-colour of France, Germany, and Spain. 
Even to this day a pale colour is used in Germany during Lent, 
notwithstanding that most of the German dioceses accepted the Mis- 
sal of Pius V. early in the seventeenth century. In many books blue 
{blau) not violet, is said to be the Lenten colour,* and Kutschker 
goes further, describing this blue as a pale, lead colour.t And I am 
told that until recent times a very pale colour was used in Lent by 
the English Roman Catholics, although they are supposed to have 
followed for many years the directions of the Pian Missal. 

Further, we may note that the Angel of Penance, in the Purgaiorio 
(ix. 115) is clothed in ash-coloured garments : 

Cenere o terra che secca si cavi, 

D'un color fora col suo vestimento. 

And we are also told that this ash-colour or grey was one of the 
mourning colours used in France. We read of " draperies of grey 
cloth, with which the chambers of the princesses were always hung 
in court mournings."! Was this again allied to the tan colour 
which was used in the funeral of a Queen of France,§ and 
which Le Brun Desmarettes says was the ancient black used by 
ecclesiastics and the black monks ?|| It appears to have been worn 
by the grey friars, according to Claude de Vert .11 

We may pass now to the notes of the Besan9on sequence. 

On observe que pendant 1' advent les dimanches on se sert d' ornements iaunes. 
Le diacre et le sousdiacre au lieu de tuniques ont des manteaux de couleur iaune 
replies au devant et sur les epaules. Lesquels ils mettent bas scavoir le sousdiacre 
un peu avant qu' il chante 1' epitre et le diacre avant qu* il chante V evangile ; 
celuy cy faisant en tortiller le sien par T un des clercs, puis il le reprend et le met 
ainsi entortiller en escharpe de Tepaule droite au cote gauche le venant attacher 
sous le bras iusqu' apr^s Tevangile qu' il le deplie et remet comme auparavant. 

Aux feries de V advent le diacre et le sous diacre vont a Tautel sans tuniques 
ayant seulement leur manipule et le diacre I'etole : le pretre porte une chasuble 
de couleur violette. 

Tous les jours de V advent except^ les dimanches on dit sexte devant la grande 
messe et non apr^s. 

Apr^s que le dernier coup de vepres en acheve de sonner on fait au choeur une 
lecture de la meme homelie des le9ons du matin c'est un chanoine qui fait cette 
lecture devant le lutrin de la meme maniere et aux memes inflexions de voix qu' 
aux le9ons de matins. 

Aux dimanches de la LXX. de la LX. et de la L. on se sert aussi des memes 
ornements de couleur iaune qu' aux dimanches de 1' advent. 

Le premier dimanche de careme et tous les autres iusqu' au dimanches {sic) de la 

* See Schauberger, in Wetzer and Welte, Kirchen- Lexicon^ Freiburg, 1849. 
Sub voce Farbe. " Die Blaue ist . . . vorgeschrieben fur die hi. Advent und 
Fastenzeit." See also Mast, sub voce Advent. 

+ Kutschker, Die heiligen Gebrduche . . . vom Septuagesimd bis Ostem^ Wien, 
1843, p. 8. — " Bei den ubrigen heiligen Functionen kleidet sich die Kirche vora 
Sonntage LXX. angefangen in die blaue Farbe ; diese ist blass und bleifarbig." 

X Jeanne Louise Henriette Campan, Private Life of Marie Antotneite^ Lond. 
1883. Vol. i. p. 26. 

§ Godefroy, Le Ceremonial de France, Paris, 16 1 9. p. 569. 

il De Moleon, Voyages liturgiques, Paris, 1718. p. *JT, 

ir Claude de Vert, Explication, etc., des cirimonies de V Eglise^ Paris, 1708. 
Vol. ii. p. 328. Note. 
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passion on porte les m6mes ornements iaunes, mais des le dimanche de la passion 
on prend les ornements rouges. 

Here, again, we have for comparison the sequence printed in the 
Besangon Missal of 1694. In the printed document there is not a 
word about the yellow ornaments for the Sundays in Advent and 
Lent. The printed sequence, with the exception of red for the 
last fortnight of Lent, is almost Roman.* Thus we have another 
instance of the want of agreement between the written law and actual 
use, besides what we have just seen in the custom at Lyons of using 
ash-coloured ornaments where the rubric commands violet. In the 
middle ages this antagonism was, I think, often pronounced. Th*5 
written law was there, perhaps ; but it was little regarded. \ 

The use of yellow as a penitential colour may strike us. Yet it is 
said to be a mourning colour in China, though by some the Chinese 
tint is defined to be white or ash-coloured.t 

Lord Malmesbury tells us that in 1846, he saw at Innspruck the 
funeral of an officer of the Tyrolese corps, and that the coffin was 
covered by a yellow pall with black borders.^ And Anne Bullen 
mourned in yellow. " When the Court dressed in violet, Anne 
Boleyn dressed in yellow, and this has generally been construed as a 
refusal to wear mourning. But yellow was the colour for royal 
mourning at the Court of France. "§ And this was like the practice 
of the Byzantine Court. || Yellow was a mourning colour in Brittany .H 
Liturgical colours are a mere reflex of secular custom ; so that if 
yellow were used as a sign of mourning at Court, it could very 
naturally be looked for in the sanctuary. On Good Friday, we find 
that at Narbonne in 1528** yellow copes were worn. The same 
colour was in use at Laonft and Angers J J on the same day. At 
Lincoln, yellow was among the Lent colours, according to the 
inventory of 1536. §§ And at Westminster Abbey, amongst the 
Lent Stuffy there was **atravers of grene sylk" with *' a yellowe 
awter clothe with the four evaungelysts " in the Inventory, taken at 
the time ot the dissolution. |||| This reminds us that the middle age 
writers considered green as a substitute for yellow, just as black, 

* Even Lebrun Desmarettes says of Besan9on : " lis suivent beaucoup le 
Romain moderne." (De Moleon, Voyages lit, p. 155). 

t See the Journal of the Anthropological Institute^ 1886. Vol. xv. p. loo. 
Note. 

X Earl of Malmesbury (Harris) Memoirs of an Ex- Minister y Lond. 1884. 
Vol. i. p. 178. Oct. 23. 1846. 

§ J. H. Blunt, The Reformation of the Church of England^ Lond. 1 869. 
Chap. iii. p. 195. 

II Codinus, de officiis magncu Ecclesiae et aulae Constant, c. 21. Parisiis, 1648. 

p. 143- 

H John Brand, Popular Antiquities of Great Britain^ Edit, by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. Lond. 1870. Vol. ii. p. 205. Note by Editor. 

** Missale ad usum S, Narbonensis ecclesiae metropolttane, Lugd. 1528. 

+t Ant. Bellotte, Eitus eccles. Laudunensis^ Paris, 1662. Obs. p. 767. 

tt De Moleon (Lebrun Desmarets) Voyages liturgiques, Paris, 17 18. p. 9$. 

§§ Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum^ Lond. 1830. Vol. vi. Part iii. p. 1285. 

nil Mackenzie Walcotl, Trans, of the Lond, &* Middlx, Archaological 
Society, 1875. Vol. iv. p. 113. 
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violet, and blue were considered the same. So we find green worn 
on Good Friday at Vienne,* green is recommended to be worn at 
funerals in two liturgical books of the sixteenth century ;t and in 
England the use of green for requiem will be found pointed out in 
the Wills and Inventories; sometimes the black ornaments have 
orphreys of green.J 

Both at Lyons and Besangon we see instances in practice of a 
colour being worn on the Sunday different from that of the week 
days following. And I am bound to add that I find such a difference 
not so uncommon as I once thought it. I have met with it in three 
other Churches besides these just named. 

The manteaux worn at Besan^on during Advent and Lent by the 
deacon and sub-deacon were the chasubles, the planetae plicatae, of 
these seasons, as Claude de Vert fortunately tells us in a note.§ 
The sacs worn by the deacon and sub-deacon at Lyons on the week 
days in Lent are stated to be chasubles, which, Le Brun Desmarettes 
tells us, were of the same shape as that worn by the priest. || 
Simeon of Thessalonica uses the word aaicKOc as synonymous with 
the phaelonion or chasuble. U 

At the Collegiate Church of Avalon, the colours are said to be 
Tout h la Romaine. 

From Autun this was part of the answer : 

On ne se sert en ave»t et en careme que de violet except^ depuis le dimanche 
de la passion iusqu' au jeudi saint que 1' on prend du rouge ; le vendredi saint et 
le jour des morts on se sert de noir : outre les cinq couleurs on sert encore de jaune 
pour les confesseurs pontifs et non pontifs. 

Now, in the Autun Missal of 1845, they had changed the 
Passiontide colour from red to black ; it was black at Paris. Also 
ash coloured vestments were to be worn, if the Church possessed 
them, from Ash Wednesday to Passion Sunday. This is an instance 
of the many changes which the colours of the French churches 
underwent in the last century. One of the most striking cases of 
this change is at Narbonne, where the Missals of the 17th century 
give a purely Roman sequence, and those of the i8th century a 
sequence peculiar to Narbonne, resembling in most points the earlier 
account of it given to us in the documents quoted by Martene. 

The authorities at Langres give us only the following note about 
the colours : 

En avent et en careme et meme le vendredi saint on se sert du violet seulement ; 



* Martene, De ant. Eccles, ritibus. Lib. iv. Cap. xxiii. Ant. rit. insignis 
eccles. Viennensis in Gallia. 

t Sacerdotale iuxta s, Romane ecclesU, etc, Venetiis 1554. Fol. 179. recto, 
and Liber familiaris clericorum, Venetiis, 1550. Fol. 94. recto. 

X A friend tells me that the Cistercians at the present day often have their 
black ornaments lined with green. . , rr^ i- o : ,«^c 

§ Claude de Vert, Explication, etc., des Ceremonm de rEghse, Pans, 1708. 
Vol. ii. p. 313. Note 6. On pi. vii. a drawing is given, showing the chasuble 
rolled over the shoulder of the deacon. 

II De Moleon, Voyages liturgiques de France, Pans, 1718. p. 06. 

1[ Simeon of Thessalonica, De sacra iiturgia. Cap. Ixxxi. in Migne, Patrolog, 
Graec. Vol. civ. p. 259. 
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et pour les morts du noir mesle du blanc ordinairement : et du noir mesle du rouge 
le jour des trespasses et aux funerailles des Chanoines. 

Seeing that violet is but another form of black, it is not surprising 
to find it in use on Good Friday. Such was the case at Aosta, in 
I733> 3.nd at Angers, in 171 7, and at Lyons down to our time. Part 
of the service on Good Friday was often said in violet and the rest 
in black : as at Rouen, in i75i» and at Exeter under Bishop 
Grandison. The same thing was done at Aries, according to a M.S. 
Pontifical, perhaps of the i4lh century, in the National Library at 
Paris. {Ponds iatin^ No. 1220, fol. 131 verso). 

I cannot end this paper without drawing attention to a point which 
has arisen more than once in its course. I mean the indifference 
which was felt to the written law when it clashed with the custom of 
the place. Even to this day we see the same spirit at Lyons in the 
desire to keep up an old custom at the expense of a rubric. It was 
so also two hundred years ago at Besan^on. And in England those 
who have looked over the mediaeval Wills and Inventories, will no 
doubt have remarked for themselves many inconsistencies of this 
sort. I remember, as one instance, coming across the mention of 
tunicles for use in Lent and Advent, when the written law ordered 
folded chasubles. So, too, as to the number of lights on the altar. The 
written law ordered several at High Mass ; yet the drawings of Mass 
actually being celebrated rarely give more than two. A striking 
instance is seen in a Mass of St. Gregory by Raffaellino del Garbo, 
where the Pope is celebrating Mass with epistler and gospeller, and 
yet there are only two lights.* The middle ages were splendidly 
inconsistent in their theory and their practice. What was their 
theory of the rights of the Papacy and of the Empire ?* and what was 
their actual behaviour to the Pope or the Emperor if he were m 
opposition to their interests ? It is not surprising to find the same 
inconsistence in matters of mere ceremony. Even now, when it 
might be thought that the Sacred Congregation of Rites at Rome 
had reduced all to a complete uniformity, it is found that the binding 
character of the rubrics of the Roman Mass-book is not altogether 
acknowledged. In the pages of a journal appearing it would seem 
under the highest authority at Rome, a discussion is positively 
allowed upon the question whether the rubrics outside the Ordi- 
narium are commands, or merely directions.f If this be the case 
now, what liberties may not have been taken in the middle ages ? 



* This picture is dated 150 1, and it is the earliest instance of an altar with a 
gradin or shelf that I have met with. It may be noted that the cruets are on the 
south end of the altar itself; a curious instance 'of the way in which the middle 
ages dispensed with credence tables. The same practice would, now-a-days, be 
thought rather slovenly. 
. t See a series of articles in Ephemerides Liiurgica for 1887. 
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3ottino0 witb tbc 3n6titute in Marwicftebire. 

BY THE REV. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

The Royal Archaeological Institute held their annual meeting for 
1888 at Leamington, an attractive and convenient centre for visiting 
the many places of interest with which Warwickshire abounds. Tlie 
sectional meetings in the evening were of much and diversified in- 
terest, the excursions were varied and well attended, the weather 
charming throughout, the carriages excellently horsed, the receptions 
at the houses and castles visited genial and hospitable, and the talk- 
ing, for the most part, pointed and clear. It is not proposed, how- 
ever, in this brief paper, to attempt even the shortest summary of the 
daily proceedings from August 7th to August 15th, but merely to 
supply a few notes descriptive of some of the sketches of details, most 
kindly supplied by lady members of the Institute. 

These illustrations are of " bits " not generally noticed, and we 
hope, therefore, that they may not only be a pleasant memorial of 
pleasant days to members of the Institute, but may also prove of 
some value and interest to our general readers. It should be re- 
membered that the sketches were all taken under peculiarly disad- 
vantageous circumstances, the time being most limited, and the 
sternly compelling bugle-call often sounding the advance almost 
immediately that a favourable position for a sketch had been found. 
Several of the members were most self-sacrificing in their efforls to 
interest the readers of the Reliquary ; one lady seated herself on an 
upturned rickety wash-tub in the streets of Coventry, and braved the 
jeers of the small bystanders, whilst another lady nearly forfeited her 
lunch through assiduity to her sketch in the same city. 

Adderbury church was visited on August 8th, though, owing to the 
previous delights of Broughton Castle and Compton Wynyates, the 
inspection was far too hurried and cursory. The main features of the 
church, with its beautiful spire, are of decorated or 14th century date. 
It is worthy of close examination. To the north of the chancel is a 
two storied vestry, probably used as a priest's chamber, with a small 
domestic-looking oriel window to the east, a unique feature in a 
parish church. There are two porches to the body of the church, 
that on the north side being a singularly good example of 14th cen- 
tury work, the mouldings being very fine and bold. Mr. Parker 
gives an illustration of foliage terminating in a cherub from the 
mouldings of this doorway in the second volume of the earlier edi- 
tions, of his ** Glossary." The drawing here given is of a still more 




noteworthy piece of moulding under the parapet of the south aisle. 
Some remarkable later development of the ball-flower moulding 
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also attracted the attention of the ecclesiologists and architects of the 
party during their hunied visit to this church. 

The excursion of August loth began with a visit to the little church, 
but seldom visited, of Baginton, a small village about three miles 
south of Coventry. For several reasons, however, the church is well 
worthy of the notice of archaeologists , and it was a happy arrange- 
ment that included it within the plan of the day's proceedings. The 
chief feature of interest is one that we believe to be altogether unique 
of iis date among the parish churches of England, The opening to 
the chancel from the nave is through a triplicate arch, somewhat 
resembling the so-called " Trinity " windows of three lights, occa- 
sionally found at the east end of chancels of Early Englisli date. 
Several features of the church are of 13th century date, showing that 
the church was built, or rebuilt throughout, early in that century. 
Probably it had then a western bell-turret, or possibly a small tower 
and spire. It would seem as if this west turret had given way, and 
that then some ingeniously capricious architect or builder bad de- 
termined to place a small betl- 
canying steeple at the intersection 
of the nave and chancel. To ef- 
fect this, the chancel arch would 
require materially strengthening and 
widening; and we believe that it 
was then that the foiraer chancel 
arch was divided into three pans 
and much altered, so as to bear 
the shortened spire or steeple of 
14th century date that now rises 
above it. Our sketch gives an 
effective south-east view of this 
unusually placed turret, in which 
hang two bells. 

From Baginton, a beautiful drive took the members through the 
park, so rich in ancient oaks, to the church of Sionele^h. The 
blocked-up north doorway is a good example of Norman work of 
about the middle of the 12th century. The outer moulding is of 
the round pellet design, and the two inner mouldings of the double- 
cone pattern. These surround an intricately carved tympanum, the 
chief feature of which is two dragons. We are able to give an 
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accurate sketch of this tympanum, which has of late years suffered 
severely from the weather. The other Norman features of the church 
are the font, with the twelve Apostle sunder arcades (said to have 
been brought here from Maxsloke), the lower part of the tower, 
the arc'iwjy from the nave into the tower (nearly concealed by a 
gallery), and the fine archway into the chanceL 

The massive chancel arch has several unusual features. The outer 
members of the jambs are tied together, as it were, by narrowing trian- 
gular bands, ornamented with pellets decreasing in size. We have 
only observed a like method of ornamentation at one other church, 
namely, at the south Norman doorway of Allestree, near Derby.* 
The idea of these triangular bands 
seems to be a rough imitation i 
stone of nailed hinges. The cer 
tral jambs of the inner member^ 
of this arch are incised with lines g 
in a lozenge pattern, which is c 
tinued on the base (Fig. a). 
the jamb on the north side i 

singularly rude carving of a dove e 

with the olive branch (Fig. b.), -..,,. „■■ —-,„ 

and on the south side a coiled ser- ^^■ 

pent in a like position (Fig. c.) ^'°- ^■ 

The symbolism of these figures is usually explained to be that of tiie 
Holy Spirit on the north side, and the power of evil on the south ; 
but surely it is more reasonable to suppose that the text, " Be ye wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves" (St. Matt. x. i6), was in the mind 
of the sculptor, as an injunction to the priests passing through this 
arch to the daily mass. The base of the arch on the north side (Fig. 
D.) is of great interest, and excited some discussion among the mem- 
bers of the Institute, as it was then, for the first time, pointed out by 
Dr. Cox to be of older date than the 
rest of ihe archway. We believe it 
to be the reversed abacus of the 
Saxon arch of an earlier church 
utilised by the Norman builders. 

Saturday, August iilh, was de- 
voted to visiting some of the chief 
places of interest in the City of 
Coventry, under the skilled leader- 
ship of Mr. Fretton, F.S.A. One 
of the first places visited was Ford's 
Hospital, a well-preserved, exquisitely 
finished little specimen of the timber- 
work of the 1 6th century. The Hos- 
i: . iV. pital, founded by William Ford in 
1529, for aged married couples, is built round a liny courtyard 
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opening out of Grey Friar's Lane. A hasty sketch was made by one 
of the members of the timber-work facing the entrance, which gives 
a fair idea of the character of the whole. 

The interesting church of St. John the Baptist was erected in the 
middle of the 14th century by St. John's GuiUi, on land presented 
by Queen Isabella, wife of Edward II. It is cruciform in shape, 
with a handsome central tower. The details of this church are 
bold, and the whole is characterised by a singular dignity, consider- 
ing the comparatively small area upon which it stands. The drawing 
from St. John's shows the striking and unusual arrangement of the 
mouldings and terminal heads round the small doorway at the east 
end of tlie north aisle, through which access is gained to the tower. 



"Palace Yard" was visited in the afternonn, chiefly for the purpose 
of seeing a really grand oak staircase of bold renaissance design, of 
Jacobean date. The house has well 
earned its title, for herein were 
entertained by the Hopkins' family. 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I. (1603); James II. (1687); 
Princess Anne of Denmark (1688) ; 
and Prince George, of Denmark 
(1690). In the court-yard the fine 
17th century lead work of the 
shoots and pipes attracted some 
attention, whilst the pencil of one 
lady was busy sketching a remark- 
able wooden bell-turret on the apex 
of the roof of the further side of the 
court-yard. We have been since 
assured that this bell-cote, notwith- 
standing the weather-beaten look of 
the boards, is a modern erection, 
placed there within the last fifty 
_^^___^__ years ; but it is some consolation to 

"-"^ "'^ know, as its quaintness was admired 
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by several of the archfeologists, that it was copied from a sketch of 
one on the old Hotel de Ville of a small provincial town in Belgium. 
The most interesting place in Coventry, next to the noble churches, 
is that grand specimen of domestic architecture, St. Mary's Kail, 
which was built for the use of the most important of the city guilds. 
On the dissolution of the Guilds, it was bought by the mayor and 
corporation, and has ever since been appropriated to civic purposes. 
In the "kitchen" are two remarkable corbels of winged figures bear- 
ing shields. Both the corbels (A and B), and the arch wilh the pier 
C, have been cut off at the back lo admit of the pre reformation 
wooden walling for the staircase lobby. The corbels are of the de- 
corated period, and form part of the older hall build in 1342, at the 
foundation of St. Mary's Guild, and not part of the great hall after- 
wards built in 1394. We are glad to be able, through the kin^lness 
of Mr. T. \V. Whitley, architect, of Coventry, to give drawings of the 
merchants' marks on these two shields, as well as a s nail ground plan 




of the part of the building where they occur ; for these " marks " are 
a subject worthy of closer attention than they have yet received. 
We have received a variety of more or less ingenious explanations 
of the devices or rebuses, with initials, on these two shields, but 
as we feel sure that the true explanation of them has not yet been 
reached, it seems best to leave the conjectures unprinted. Per- 
haps the best "shots" at the names these devices may indicate 
are Herring and Croskey. But little is known of the founders of St. 
Mary's Guild, or of the builders of the Hall; perchance the 
engraving of these shields may eventually lead to their identification. 
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®n a nevoid biecovercb Bone Cave in 

2)erbi20b(re* 

BY THE REV. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

On that high ridge of ground in Derbyshire between Wirksworth and 
Matlock, above the village of Brassington, known as Longcliffe, a 
small bone cave has been recently discovered that is of great and 
varied interest, and promises to yield important contributions to our 
knowledge of the habits and nature of our cave-dwelling ancestors. 
The cave itself, though it is gained by a very small opening in the 
limestone blocks that crown the lofty ridge, has been known, it is 
said, for some time to a few of the dwellers in the neighbourhood, 
and may have been occasionally detected by a rambler in search of 
the picturesque ; but it was not until March last that its varied de- 
posit of bones was detected, and previous visits must have been very 
casual and few, for the undetected evidences of its use by both man 
and beast lay so near the surface, and, to some extent, altogether un- 
concealed. 

To two of the sons of Mr. Rains, a yeoman of Brassington Moor, 
whose farm runs up close to the ridge, is to be assigned the credit of 
the discovery. Being young men of considerable intelligence, and 
already interested in kindred subjects, when their attention was at- 
tracted to some of the bones near the surface of the interior of the 
cave, they began, and by degrees carried out, an extensive exploration 
of its contents to some depth. The "finds" were gradually removed 
to Mr. Rains' oyt-buildings, where they attracted the attention of 
Lord Scarsdale, the owner of the farm. Lord Scarsdale, who is a 
vice-president of the Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society, and takes an active interest in its proceedings, communicated 
the fact of this bone find to Mr. Arthur Cox, the Hon. Secretary. 
Correspondence was entered into with the great bone-cave authority, 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, with the result that, early in last August, Mr. 
Arthur Cox, Rev. Dr. Cox, and Mr. Albert Hartshorne met the Pro- 
fessor and made a preliminary investigation of the bone heap and cave. 

Mr. Boyd Dawkins at once pronounced the remains to be of the 
Prehistoric age. He soon identified the bones of a considerable 
variety of mammalia. The principal ones were as follows : — the 
great urus ; the small Celtic short-horned ox (Bos longifrons) ; the 
horse ; the horned sheep ; the goat ; the long-legged sheep, now 
only found in the Hebrides ; the red deer ; the roe deer ; the hog ; 
the dog ; and the rabbit. The skulls of a badger and of a wild cat 
were also identified, and probably pertained to animals that had 
found admission to the cave long after man had ceased to inhabit it. 
The presence of this variety of bones in this small cave is accounted 
for through the agency of man, and not wild animals. Man of the 
early Celtic or Prehistoric age dwelt within the cave, and here, with 
healthy carnivorous appetite, the skin-clad savage gnawed his bones, 
and threw them down behind him or on one side when consumed. 
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Mr. Ward's later investigations of the bone-find adds to the num- 
ber of the fauna, the fox, the hare, and the hedgehog. 

With regard to the human occupation of this cave (to which, we 
think, the name of Rains Cave should be assigned to commemorate 
its discoverers), the evidences, in addition to human bones, are nu- 
merous. Several of the bones of the fauna have been exposed to the 
action of fire, and various particles of charcoal have been found with- 
in the cave. Others of the bones have been broken and split to 
obtain the marrow, whilst one of the smaller bones seems to have 
been artificially shaped to serve as a marrow spoon. A well finished 
small spindle-whorl was discovered, formed of a dark hard slaty stone, 
which bears marks of having been turned in a lathe on one face and 
at the edge. A few flint flakes and "scrapers" have been found, and 
in adjacent fields a variety of neolithic arrow heads have been re- 
cently discovered. Two or three corroded fragments of iron were 
also upturned, but too small to make any conjectures as to age or 
use. One long iron instrument was found almost on the surface ; it 
is over 2 ft in length, with a broadened spade-like end. It has been 
suggested that this instrument may have been a plough spade for 
scraping the clay off" the share; it does not seem to be of any greit 
age. 

A variety of fragments of pottery came to light in the course of 
the bone search. We believe that all these fragments pertain to 
domestic vessels and have nothing sepulchral about them. The 
fragments are of two distinct periods, the one belonging to the Pre- 
historic occupation of the cave, and the other to its more casual 
occupation or use in the Romano- British period. The paste of the 
earlier fragments is very coarse and dark, and its present condition 
crumbly ; it is intermixed with a white grit of calc-spar, and hence 
seems to have been made in the district. Some of the older frag- 
ments have a rudely impressed pattern formed by a twisted rush or 
thong. The later fragments are of a redder smoother ware, with 
well-defined wheel marks. 

With regard to the various human bones found in the cave, they 
have received closer attention from Mr. John Ward, of Derby, since 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins' visit. We hope that the readers of the next 
issue of the Reliquary will have the advantage of a detailed and 
illustrated account from Mr. Ward's pen and pencil of this cave and 
its contents, of which the present record is merely a preliminary 
outline. 

Mr. Ward obtained from the bone heap portions of five skulls, 
four of them ancient and one modern. Of the most perfect of the 
old ones he remarks, that most of the frontal, right parietal, and 
other fragments are all very thick. They have been exposed to the 
cavern drip, and are discoloured and patched with films of stalag- 
mite. Their stony hardness is, no doubt, due to the infiltration of 
the drip depositing part of its lime within the substance of the bone. 
It would seem that these fragments lay exposed to the drip on the 
cave floor, just where the skull was smashed, the fractured edges 
being old and discoloured. It has a retreating forehead and an 
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ill-filled appearance, due in part to the massive supraciliary ridges and 
pronounced angular processes and temporal ridges. These give rise 
to a savage appearance, liable to be further emphasized by the ab- 
sence of the rear parts of the skull by which the true tilt of the fore- 
head is discovered. So inhuman is this appearance, that t<vo casual 
observers took it to belong to some large ape. The sagittal suture is 
almost obliterated, and other indications show it was the skull of an 
elderly man. 

Two of the other old skulls have, in Mr. Ward's opinion, decided 
dolicho-cephalous characteristics, that is, they pertain to the long- 
headed race who inhabited Britain in the neolithic age. 

Another skull is that of a young man, and differs completely from 
the others in its modern characteristics, and in its comparatively 
fresh condition. Possibly it has not been there more than loo years. 
Can this have been the scene of a murder, the instrument of death 
being the iron plough-spade described above ? Or if not the actual 
scene of a tragedy, it certainly seems likely that a body has been con- 
cealed here to escape detection. 

Mr. Boyd Dawkins noticed that an ankle bone showed con- 
siderable traces of rheumatic enlargement, and other bones had been 
similarly affected in a less degree. 

Rains Cave, in its present condition, is by no means easy of 
access. Entrance has to be made through a very small aperture, the 
opening having been considerably lessened by large blocks of de- 
tached rock that have either been intentionally placed there, or have 
become detached and slipped into their present position. The narrow 
cave falls away rather precipitously until the present bottom is 
reached, at twenty-four feet below the entrance level. Appearances 
seems to favour the probability that the cave will eventually be found 
to be of larger area than is at present supposed. The bones are by 
no means exhausted, and many other interesting relics of Prehistoric 
days may yet be brought to light. One of the explorers when Mr. 
Boyd Dawkins was present, found in a few minutes, close to the sur- 
face, within a square foot, bones of horse, urus, roe deer, and man. 
The Prehistoric bone contents of the cave have evidently been not 
a little disturbed at some subsequent date. It is also thought to be 
not at all unlikely that remains of pleistocene animals may be found 
here at a lower level, as; like some other caves. Rains Cave may 
have been a hyaena den of an earlier age prior to its being used as a 
dwelling-place by neolithic man. 

Systematic investigation and the driving of a deep trench into the 
cave will, it is expected, shortly be commenced. Unfortunately, the 
cave is just outside the boundary of Lord Scarsdale's property and of 
Mr. Rains' farm, but no material difficulty in dealing with the owner 
or tenant is apprehended. The Derbyshire Archaeological Society 
have taken the matter up, and a small working committee formed, 
of which Mr. Ward is a most valued member. At Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins's suggestion, application has been made to the British 
Association for a grant towards the excavations. 
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^uarterli? VIotea on Hrcba^oloaical prodress 

an^ development 

The Reliquary ofifers its hearty congratulations to Rev. James Raine, D.C.L., 
Prebendary of Langtoft and Rector of All Saints*, York, on his appointment as 
Canon Residentiary by the Archbishop of York. Canon Raine is the son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Kaine, of Durham, a most distinguished antiquary. Canon Raine 
himself is one of the most eminent archaeologists of the north of England, and 
secretary to the Surtees Society. He is a man of astonishingly wide and accurate 
information on all matters pertaining to ecclesiology, and the Archbishop of York 
has earned the thanks of all archaeologists in thus acknowledging the useful labours 
and personal worth of Canon Raine. 

* * * 

The Society of Antiquaries, in response to an influentially siijned petition 
of local antiquaries, presented to the Council by Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., 
has issued a circular inviting each of the well-established county societies to 
appoint two delegates to meet at an autumnal conference at Burlington House, 
for the purpose of taking joint action in matters pertaining to arc! ideological re- 
search. The date of the conference is not yet fixed ; but the project has so far 
been most favourably received. 

* * * 

The Royal Archaeological Institute made the very modern town of 
Leamington their centre for this year's meetings and excursions. The week be- 
ginning August 7th was exceptionally fine, and there u as a good attendance of 
members. The leading features of the meeting were — the masterly address of 
Rev. J. Hirst, president of the antiquarian section ; the various careful descriptive 
papers prepared by Mr. Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A. ; the wealth of antiquities at 
Coventry, so well explained by Mr. Fretton, F.S.A. ; and the fine examples of 
great medieval residences, such as Broughton Castle, Compton Winyates, and 
Baddesley Clinton. It is understood that next year's meeting will most likely be 
held at Norwich. 

* * * 

The first congress of the British ARCHiEOLOGiCAL Association which has 
been held out of England was opened on August 27 th, at Glasgow, under the 
presidency of the Marquis of Bute. The Marquis, in his inaugural address, gave 
the members a careful and able summary of the whole cycle of Scottish antiquities, 
taking his illustrations from those places and features that were about to be visited. 
He divided the archaeology of Scotland into three periods — the early, the medieval, 
and the modern. He considered that the early period ended with the death of 
Macbeth, in 1037 ; that the medieval period lasted until the defeat of Mary, at 
Langside, in 1568 ; and that the modern period dates from that epoch onwards. 
We are glad to see that the Marquis girded at the vulgar delusion that all the 
ruined state of ecclesiastical buildings is to be ascribed to the Reformation. 

* * * 

At the recent annual meeting of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, held in the Middle Temple, satisfactory progress was shown. The 
Society has gained the confidence of many who, at one time, would have wished 
our churches swept of those rich historical carvings and other features which give 
a building its distinctive character, and which are as much its own as are the 
different organs, of a plant in its progressive growth. The recent action of the 
Society towards undue reparation of the old Romanesque church of Barfreston, 
near Dover, has been entirely successful. 

* ♦ * 
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On July the 26th, the Middl^ex ARCHiCOLOGiCAL Society visited the churches 
of Edmonton, East Barnet, and Finchley. Though these buildings are not rich 
in antiquarian remains, there are some old histories associated with them ; the 
district of Barnet comprehending three churches, and the manor of early im- 
portance. At Edmonton, Mr. Brabrook, F.S.A., discussed the legends connected 
with that place, and introduced remarks on "John Gilpin's ride to Ware." At 
E^t Barnet Church, the Vicar made some remarks on the architecture, and Mr. 
S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A., read a paper on the parochial history. The disastrous 
weather lessened the number of visitors, otherwise the excursion was successful. 

Strawberry Hill has lately been in the auction market, but as no one came up to 
the reserve the sale was withdrawn, and it is hoped this classic house will remain 
safe from the aggressive builder. Two more city churches are doomed for de- 
struction, viz., St. Olave, Jewry, and St. Mary Magdalene, Doctors' Commons. Both 
were Wren's churches ; the latter was almost totally destroyed by fire in the 
winter of 1886. In St. Olave, Jewry, is a tablet to Boyd ell, Engraver and Alder- 
man, of London, whose Shakespeare Gallery has always been connected with his 
name. This and other monuments are to be removed to St. Margaret's, Lothbury. 

* * *- 

On August nth, an afternoon meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne was held at Stella Hall, the residence of Mr. Joseph 
Cowen. Mr. Cowen gave an interesting description of the house and its history. 
When speaking of the Widdringtons, who were former owners, he told the tale of 
Sir William Widdrington, who was Speaker of the House of Commons in the time 
of Charles I ; it is said that he once ordered candles to be placed in the House 
without having first obtained leave, and for that revolutionary act was imprisoned 
in the Tower. 

From an antiquarian point of view the most interesting portions of Stella Hall 
are the wings, one of which contains the rooms which formerly served as a chapel, 
in the upper story. In this room is preserved the holy water stoup which is carved 
on the outside with escallop shells in relief. Much attention was bestowed on the 
old wooden sixteenth century staircase leading down from the chapel, and the 
oaken doors, which appeared to have been preserved in their original condition. 
The tapestry covering the walls of the principal landing, and representing the story 
of Hero and Leander, was greatly admired. It is apparently of the seventeenth 
century and is in very good preservation. Mr. Cowen exhibited several old wooden 
spades found in a working in Blaydon Colliery which had been disused for about 
two hundred years, and presented them to the Society. 

* * * 

The same Society held a country meeting on August 13th, when Gainford and 
Streatham Castle were visited. At Gainford the early sculptures in the 
rector's garden were examined. Amongst these are two Roman inscriptions — one, 
an altar dedicated to Jupiter Dolichemus, by Julius Valentinus, was found during 
the restoration of the church in 1864, in the south east pier of the tower arch — the 
other, inscribed NEG. VI V., was discovered during the restoration of the church 
at Pierse Bridge, built into the wall above the chancel arch. Both of these stones 
ought to be in the Society's museum, 

Streatham Castle is one of the residences of the Earl of Strathmore ; it has been 
in the Bower family since 13 10. Most of the old castle, which had been a good 
deal damaged in the rebellion of 1569, was pulled down and rebuilt in 1718 ; but 
in the new structure several of the main walls of the old one were preserved and 
incorporated. The oldest part of the building is the tower (34 ft. by 24 ft.), the 
walls of which are seven feet thick. Mr. Dent, the Earl's agent, prepared a useful 
and concise paper on the castle and its owners. 

« « ^ 

A joint meeting of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries and of the Durham and 
Northumberland Archaeological Society was held on August 31st, at Holy Island, 
for the purpose of inspecting the recent excavations that have laid bare a large 
16 
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portion of the walls and foundations of the old Priory of Lindisfame. Gen. Sir 
W. Grossman, M.P., the lord of the manor, under whose direction the work has 
been carried out, received the visitors, who numbered nearly 200. He gratefully 
acknowledged the assistance he had received from the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. Mr. C. C. Hodges gave a succinct and graphic description of the 
erection of the monastic buildings. He thought that the recent excavations had 
established the fact that there had been on this site a stone church prior to the 
Norman one. 

* * * 

The Cumberland and Westmorkland Antiquarian and ARCHy^OLOGiCAL 
Society held their first summer meeting on July nth and 12th. Kendal was the 
place of rendezvous. The morning of the first day was devoted to the reading of 
several papers, including the first part of the President's paper — " The Retreat of 
the Highlanders through Westmoreland in 1745," now being published in the 
Heliquary, which was illustrated by a number of large maps. The afternoon was 
devoted to a visit to Sizergh, the residence of the ancient Catholic family of 
Strickland. Under the guidance of Dr. M. W. Taylor, F.S.A., the house was 
thoroughly explored ; and Dr. Taylor gave an interesting history of its growth 
from a Peel of the 14th century into the charming but little known place that it 
now is. Sizergh is rich in rooms with most elaborate plaster ceilings and wood 
panelling of infinite variety, dating from the i6th century ; the panels in the 
Boynton room are beautifully inlaid in arabesque patterns, worked in holly and 
fossil oak. One workman is said to have spent seven years over these panels. 
Sizergh is also rich in tapestry, part of which was given to the house by one of the 
family, who was bishop of Namur ; the other part by the Stuarts, of whom the 
Strickland's were devoted adherents. The house contains a large number of 
valuable portraits and much interesting furniture. After the house had been in- 
spected, Mr. Bellasis (Lancaster Herald) read a witty paper on the origin and 
history of the Stricklands, and presented the President, for publication in the 
Transactions, with an elaborate sheet pedigree of the family. A visit was paid to 
the chapel, where the hangings of the altar are leather of Italian work sent from 
Rome during the pontificate of Eugenius IV., under whose bull (yet in the muni- 
ment room) the chapel was licensed. Sizergh is not usually shown, and the 
courtesy of its owner in allowing the Society to ramble all over the place was 
highly appreciated. The evening was spent at Kendal, dinner under the chair- 
manship of the Mayor of Kendal, who is the Society's Secretary, and then more 
papers. Mr. J. S. Curwen read 2t paper on Sizergh, and exhibited beautiful 
drawings of the wood panelling. Mr. W. Wiper read a paper on the Leybumes, 
of Cunswick. 

* * «> 

The more energetic of the party made an early start next morning for the purpose 
of driving over the route between Kendal and Penrith, some 25 miles over the 
bleak moor known as Shap Fell. The summit was reached at 9 a.m., when the 
climate was Arctic, fresh snow having fallen in the county on the previous day. 
During the drive the old road followed by the Highlanders was pointed out by the 
President and Mr. Atkinson. The places where the various incidents of the 
retreat took place were noted, and the President finished the reading of his paper 
on a heap of stones near the Rebel tree at Clifton. The burial places both of the 
dragoons and the rebels were visited, as also the house where the Duke of Cum- 
berland parsed the night. The ideas of one of its inmates were hazy ; he said he 
had lived there thirty years, and *'nae Prince Charlie ever slept there that he 
kent on." 

A visit to Shap Abbey formed an episode in the long drive ; a large reinforce- 
ment of members joined there to hear the results of Mr. Hope's excavations, which 
he had embodied in a paper, which found an attentive audience. The meeting 
terminated in Penrith churchyard, where the Rev. W, S. Calverley, F.S.A., read 
a paper on the Giant's Grave. The fire hose was turned on, and this enabled the 
members to make out the figure of Lokiband, the sacred hart, and other emblems 
of Scandinavian mythology. Until Mr. Calverley discerned these figures on the 
much- weathered stone, their existence was not suspected. 
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The Society's second meeting was held on September 13th and 14th, in the 
district round Wigton and Aspatria. On the first day the great Roman camp at 
Old Carlisle was visited ; on the second, Aspatria and Torpenhow Church, and 
Harbybrow Tower, once the residence of the Highmores. 

* * * 

The vicar of Aspatria, Mr. Calverley, has just reared in the churchyard a replica 
of the famous Gosforth Cross. A stone 16 feet long was obtained from the 

2uarries at Aspatria, and taken to the vicarage yard, where a mason, under Mr. 
)alverley*s directions, carefully and successfully reproduced the carvings from the 
Gosforth Cross. The cross was recently successfully raised — no easy job, con- 
sidering its length and slimness, which rendered it necessary to jacket it in planks 
and sods, for fear it would snap by its own weight. 

* * * 

The annual excursion of the Yorkshire ARCHiEOLOGicAL and Topographical 
Association was made this year on July 25th, to Richmond and Easby Abbey. 
A portion of Mr. St. John Hope's excellent ground plan of the Abbey of St. 
Agatha-juxta-RJchmond was reproduced in the official programme, so that it was 
a simple matter for the most unpracticed eye in monastic arrangements to ascertain 
the former use of the different parts. The pr(^amme also contained a ground 
plan of Richmond Castle, so well known for the great size of its noble keep, from 
the pen of Mr. G. T. Clark, as great an authority on our medieval castles as is 
Mr. Hope on monastic sites. The twelve paged programme, issued by iV r. G. W. 
Tomlinson, F.S.A., the Hon. Sec, is a model of what such preliminary announce- 
ments should be. It would be well if some other of our county societies did work 
of this kind as well. The Yorkshire Society is more limited in the number of its 
excursions than some of its associates, but that which it undertakes is accomplished 
in a most thorough manner. 

» * «^ 

An extra excursion of the same Society was made on September 12th to 
Fountains Abbey, where the indefatigable Mr. St. John Hope is again at work 
excavating. Mr. Micklethwaite gave a most interesting address on the origin, and 
growth, and change of the Cistercian rule, and showed what an important bearing 
it had upon the successive development of their conventual buildings. He 
illustrated his remarks by reference to an account of a visit to the mother house of 
Citeaux in 15 1 7, and from the building diary of Meux Abbey, which was a 
daughter of Fountains. Mr. St. John Hope afterwards conducted the large party 
over the church and buildings. Various important changes and modifications in 
the nomenclature of the ground plan, especially with regard to the kitchen and 
infirmary, will have to be made when the result of Messrs. Micklethwaite's and 
Hope's patient labours is given by the Yorkshire Society. 

* * * 

We know of no local Archaeological Society that arranges and carries out its sum- 
mer excursions on better lines than the Bradford Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society. One feature of their announcements (wherein they follow 
the example of the Yorkshire Society) might well be generally imitated, viz., the 
information given to the members beforehand of the books, etc., whence know- 
ledge can be gleaned of the district or places about to be visited. On July 14th, 
the members visited Hornby Castle. With the exception of the central tower 
or keep, erected by the renowned Sir Edward Stanley towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, there is but little of the old fabric remaining ; but the manor 
court rolls of the honour and manor of Hornby are in excellent condition, and 
have been preserved from 1520 downwards. The church of Hornby, the adjacent 
earthworks called Camp Field, and the house occupied for forty years by the his- 
torian Lingard, were also visited. 

« ^ $ 

ThS Bank Holiday excursion of the same Society was this year made to the 
Fairfax country. The fine perpendicular church of Bolton Percy was visited, 
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under the guidance of Venerable Archdeacon Cjrosthwaite. The renter was 
shown, with the entry of the marriage of Mary, only surviving child of the great 
Lord Fairfax, to the infamous Duke of Buckingham. Henry Fairfax, brother of 
the second lord, was rector of this church. His son Henry became the fourth 
Lord Fairfax. From Bolton Percy, the party drove to Steeton Hall, where in a 
loft soldiers slept before the battle of Marston Moor. Thence to Bilbrough Hall, 
where Mrs. Fairfax gave the members a most hospitable reception. Bilbrough 
Hall contains all the Fairfax treasures that have been collected from Nun Apple- 
ton, Steeton Hall, and Newton Kyme, including the Bible and easy chair used in 
his old age by the great Lord Fairfax. The site of the critical battle of Marston 
Moor was then visited, where the largest body of English troops (50,000) that had 
assembled since the wars of the Roses met together in martial array. 

* * * 

On September ist, the last excursion of the season was made by the Bradford 
Society to Lees Hall ; to Thornhill Church, lately restored by Mr. Street, 
and containing the interesting monuments of the Savile family ; and to the Moat 
House, in the rectory grounds at Thornhill, which was besieged by one of Crom- 
well *s generals. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Chester Archaeological Society, on July 20th, received the members 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, when an excellently 
planned programme of inspection of the city was successfully carried out. The 
walls were visited under the guidance of Mr. Cann-Hughes and Mr. Jones, whilst 
the cathedral was described by Archdeacon Barber. Great interest was taken in 
the inspection of numerous tombstones, inscriptions, and other remains of recent 
discovery, that tell of the period when the famous XX th Legion was quartered at 
Chester. 

* * * 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquaries have showed their usual dili- 
gence in their summer excursions. In August, a small party visited, under the 
guidance of Mr. G. C. Yates, F.S.A., their Hon. Sec, various old halls and 
churches in the neighbourhood of Macclesfield. A second and better attended 
expedition of the same month strayed over their boundaries into Derbyshire to 
visit that charming " cathedral of the Peak," the church of Tideswell, and the 
classic soil of plague-stricken Eyam. Mr. Yates read a good paper on the Plague. 
The church of Eyam, to those who recollect it in older days, is an appalling ex- 
ample of the evils of over-restoration. 

In September, the members again visited Derbyshire, giving their chief atten- 
tion to the site of the Roman camp of Melandra, in the GIossop district. But 
little information with respect to this camp has been gained since 177 1, when it 
was first discovered by Rev. John Watson, and described in the Archaologia. 
Mr. Thomas Barlow, who conducted the party, pointed out a heap of shaped 
stones taken out of the ground by the local farmers in 1865, amongst them being 
the keystone of an arch. The excavation of the site of this camp would be an 
excellent work for this spirited society, in conjunction with their Derbyshire coH" 
frires, to accomplish. 

* « » 

On August 25th the Hampshire Field Club had a pleasant day*s excursion to 
the churches of Ringwood and Ellingham, and to Moyles Court. The old man- 
sion of Moyles Court possesses special interest as the place where Alice Lisle har- 
boured Hicks and Melthorpe after the battle of Sedgemoor, for which she was 
beheaded. Mr. T. W. Shore read an able paper, which not only supplied a good 
outline of the history of the manor, but gave particulars of the Court Leet and 
Court Baron, showing the origin of the term Moyles Court, 

« « ^ 

The Newbury District Field Club, in August, visited Wells Cathedral and 
Glastonbury Abbey. At Wells, the Bishop acted as guide to the ancient palace, 
and the Dean to the cathedral. Glastonbury Abbey was described by Rev. J. M. 
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Guilding, vicar of St. Laurence's, Reading. The courtesy almost invariably 
shown to archseolc^sts by those in charge ofour great ecclesiastical fabrics, is one 
of the many pleasant features of these summer excursions, which seem to multiply 
year by year. 

* * * 

The set of the' very rare Aubrey's History and Antiquities of Surrey 
(5 vols., 8vo., 1 719) that originally belonged to Mr. William Bray, and contains 
copious notes in his handwriting which were used in his compilation of Manning 
and Bray's History of Surrey (3 vols., folio, 1804), has recently come into the pos- 
session of Mr. David Williamson, J. P., of Guildford. The set at one time be- 
longed to John Martyr, Mayor of Guildford, and from him passed to a mutual 
friend, who presented four volumes of it to Mr. Bray about 1760. Vol. IL at that 
time had gone astray, and Mr. Bray purchased an odd Vol. H. to make up his set. 
Six years ago the son of Mr. Williamson purchased, at a book stall in Panyer 
Alley, Newgate Street, the missing volume of the set, which, after being parted 
from its fellows for over a hundred years, has, within the past few weeks, been 
united with them, and the set is now in Mr. Williamson's Library as perfect as 
when it left Mr. Martyr's possession in 1730. 

* * * 

Cannot the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, or the Surrey 
Archaeological Society, take a look at the charming old ruin of St. Catharine's 
Chapel, near Guildford ? It is in a most deplorable condition, and the sacred 
edifice polluted by all the refuse of the neighbouring cottages, and utterly neg- 
lected. 

* * * 

The Surrey Archaeological Society held their annual summer outing at 
OcKLEY, Capel, and Oakwood this year. The meeting was a small one, on 
account of the unpropitious state of the weather. An excellent paper on Ockley 
Church was read by Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., in which reference was made to 
the very old custom still kept up in the village of planting red rose trees at the 
heads of the graves in the churchyard, and to the important find of Anglo-Saxon 
pottery on the side of the village stockade. A second paper on the battle which 
took place at Ockley between the Danes and Saxons, was read by Mr. Nevill, and 
very interesting reference made to the Saxon Council of Aclea (Ockley) in 1085, 
and to the remains of the ancient Stone Street of the Romans close by. At Oak- 
wood Mr. Milbourn, the Secretary, gave some information about this interesting 
little chapel, and some most important documents in relation to the service, and 
tracings of early fresco paintings were exhibited by the vicar. A few remarks on 
Capel Church concluded a most interesting meeting, marred only by the severe 
cold of the weather, which interfered with out-door observation. 

*. * * 

A VERY interesting and historic mansion, with its grounds and park, known as 
"Hatchlands," near Horsley, Surrey, has been submitted for sale by auction. 
The estate was originally the property of the Abbots of Chertsey Priory, and was 
known as Hachesham. In the 46th of Henry IIL there existed a right of way 
through it, belonging to the Priory of Newark, to their chalk pit or marleram. 
At the dispersion of the Religious Houses in 1544, it was granted to Sir Arthur 
Bray, from whom it passed by heiress to the Earl of Longford, and thence to Sir 
Richard Heath, Baron of Exchequer, whose son and grandson respectively occu- 
pied the position of Recorder of Guildford. In 1749 the Hon. Edward Boscawen, 
son of Hugh Viscount Boscawen, bought the property, and on returning from his 
notable victories of Porto Bello and Pondicherry, he erected the present mansion. 
His family sold it in 1770 to Mr. G. Holme-Sunner, who was member for Guild- 
ford in 1806-7. The house contained some very valuable and interesting furniture 
and rare porcelain, many pieces of which fetched very high prices. 

* * * 
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The Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Association held their 
annual meeting on August 24th, at Portskewett, when the following antiquities of 
the district were visited : — The remains of the Roman Camp at Sudbrook, on the 
bank of the Severn, the rapid current of which has washed away a great portion 
of the earthworks ; the ruins of the fourteenth century Chapel dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, just outside the camp ; the site of Earl Harold's mansion at Port- 
skewett, of which considerable foundations appear to remain underground, and 
might repay exploration ; the little Parish Church, of which portions are said to be 
of Harold's time, and are certainly of early Norman if not Saxon age. But the 
chief object of the meeting was the examination of the " Portskewett Barrow,"" 
under the direction of the Rev. Wm. and Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley, of Newland. 
The result was somewhat disappointing, as it left no doubt that the mound had 
been previously opened. Two sepulchral chambers, with fifteen stones remaining 
at the sides and ends, were uncovered, but only a- few human and other bones, 
and a couple of fragments of coarse pottery were found. The tumulus was dug 
into in several places, and seemed to be of natural origin, the chambered grave or 
graves on its summit measuring about 26 feet from east to west, having probably 
been formerly covered with large flat stones, though no trace of these remained. 
A paper was read by the Rev. Bagnall-Oakeley, on the megalithic remains of the 
district, illustrated with plans and drawings. 

* * * 

The Kent ARCHiCOLOGiCAL Society held its Annual Congress at Hythe, 
on the 1st and 2nd of August. The Bishop of Dover presided at the business 
meeting, whereat the Annual Report was read by Canon Scott Robertson, and 
adopted upon the motion of the Dean of Canterbury, seconded by Canon the 
Hon. W. Fremantle. The remarkable Church of St. Leonard, at Hythe, was 
the first place visited. It possesses some good remains of late Norman work, but. 
the glorious chancel with its aisles, all vaulted, is a fine example of the Early 
English style, elevated upon a narrow Eastern Crypt. "Within the crypt are 
stacked, in an orderly manner, the skulls and other bones of several hundreds of 
human beings, male and female. 

From Hythe the members drove to Lymne Church, where the central tower, 
of early Norman work, has in each of its sides two Norman windows, which were 
formerly external, but those in the west wall are now enclosed below the nave 
roof. The chaiicel and north aisle were built in the thirteenth century. 

Adjacent to the churchyard stands Lymne Castle, a perpendicular building 
erected in the time of Henry V, and formerly called the house of the Archdeacon 
of Canterbury, to whom it belonged. The dining hall is now divided into two 
storeys and several rooms, but its windows are clearly seen on the exterior. The 
kitchen and offices remain, and at the west end of the hall there is a tower, half 
circular. 

The ruins of the late Roman castrum, called Studfall Castle, were expounded 
by Mr. Roach Smith, who long ago conducted extensive excavations around the 
walls. He discovered a Roman altar to Neptune and other big stones, which had 
previously been used in some building accessible to the sea in the Partus Lemanis^ 
and had become encrusted with barnacles. The sea left Lemanis before the 
Castrum was built. 

Aldington Church was visited after Lymne. Therein were noticed Saxon 
remains in a tower-base at the south-west comer, and in a doorway and window 
in the north walls. The nave, arcade, and the south chancel are early English, 
but the western tower was built in the time of Henry VIIL 

At Cheriton Church, visited on the 2nd of August, other Saxon remains were 
seen in its west tower. The chancel at Cheriton is a good specimen of early 
English work, its north and south walls are arcaded with small arches upon a 
bench table, running the whole length of the chancel. 

Newington Church, which was next visited, has some small Norman remains, 
but the greatest portion is of the early English style. The brasses and other 
monuments of the Brockman family are numerous. 

The history of Lyminge Church was expounded by Canon R. C. Jenkins, the 
rector. He showed the foundations of the Roman basilica, turned mto a Saxon 
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church, on the south side of the existing edifice, which he ascribed to the time of 
St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose work is visible in the chancel. 
The later portions are not so interesting. 

The last place visited was Saltwood. At the Castle, Canon Scott Robertson 
led the members first into the dried moat, whence they could see one of the two 
remaining square Norman Towers of the outer wall, and observe that the later 
towers or bastions projected from the wall, while the Norman towers were level 
with the walls. The restored gatehouse (of the fourteenth century) was entered, 
and all the ruins of fourteenth and fifteenth century work were explored. 

Saltwood Church, with its beautiful decorated chest, and its two good brasses, 
was the last building examined by the Society ; and a very successful Congress 
was there concluded with a vote of thanks to Canon Scott Robertson, the 
Honorary Secretary. 

* * * 

The Derbyshire ARCHiEOLOGicAL and Natural History Society 
visited Bradbourne church last July, when a valuable paper was read by Mr. 
Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A., who is now residing at Bradbourne Hall, a good 
example of an early 17th century Derbyshire hall, built by the Buxtons. The 
paper conclusively proved that most of the basement of the un -buttressed tower is 
Saxon, a fact hitherto unsuspected, owing to its later Norman treatment. The 
whole question of the successive architectural history of this interesting church was 
ably treated. The paper, with ground-plan, will appear in the next issue of the 
Society's transactions. The expedition was well attended, and the members were 
hospitably entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Hartshorne. 

The September excursion of the Society was to Darley Dale church, and to the 
grounds of Stancliffe. 

The Society has begun excellent work in connection with Rains Cave, Long- 
cliffe, which is described elsewhere in the Reliquary, 

* * * 

Mr. Keys, of Little Chester, Derby, has recently turned up in his garden, a 
considerable and singularly varied " find " of pieces of Roman and Romano- British 
pottery. A good deal of it is Samian and common yellow ware, but there are 
various pieces, with nicely-worked patterns of Salopian and Upchurch pottery, 
as well as some native imitation of Samian. The most curious of these pot relics, 
is half of the rim of a pale coloured mortarium^ bearing a hitherto unnoticed 
maker's stamp, ** Vivius"; the unique feature of it being that the stamp is coloured 
chocolate. It is expected that the more interesting of these fragments, and some 
other small Roman ** finds" of Mr. Keys, will be illustrated and described in the 
Derbyshire Archaeological Society's Journal. 

* ^ * 

Mr. F. J. Fumivall has begun to do sad mischief in the charming long gallery of 
H ADDON Hall. Thinking he had made, by the aid of a timber merchant friend, 
a great discovery as to the woodwork of the wainscoting being oak beneath its 
stsSn and colour, Mr. Fumivall obtained some sort of leave to scrape a panel and 
then to well soak it with linseed oil. Fortunately, Mr. Albert Hartshorne soon 
noted the mischief that had been begun, and by a timely protest in the AtheniBum^ 
backed up by various other capable pens, we believe that he has succeeded in 
checking this most miserable and imaginary restoration. 

* * * 

The Annual Excursion of the St. Albans' Arch^ological Society was suc- 
cessfully carried out last August, when the members visited Wheathampstead, 
Kimpton, St. Paul's Walden, King's Walden, and Offley. The most interesting 
feature of the day's proceedings were at Wheathampstead, where the foundation of 
the Norman chancel apse of the church has lately been discovered ; and a cottage 
in the parish, at Gustard Wood Lane, with a medieval timber roof, has been 
identified by the Rev. Canon Davys as a wayside chapel. 

* * * 
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The Bucks ARCHiCOLOGiCAL and Architectural Society this year se- 
'lected the district of South Bucks for the Annual Excursion, which was held 
on Monday, July 9th, the places visited being Great and Little Missenden, Ches- 
ham Bois, Latimer, and Chenies. The Abbey of Great Missenden, now a 
private residence, contains some few traces of the grandeur of the monastic build- 
ings, including the refectory and chapter house ; the beautiful stone work of the 
latter, under the moistening influence of dairy work there carried on, is slowly 
but surely being destroyed. Stone coffins, incised stones, and many interesting 
encaustic tiles, have been from time to time brought to light. Mr. John Parker, 
F.S.A., read a short paper on the foundation of the Abbey. In a descriptive 
paper dealing with the parish church, the Rev. C. H. Evelyn White, F.S.A., 
alluded to the n&me Missenden, which he was inclined to regard as an evidence 
of the early church life. It was the valley of the mass, '* Missen " being the 
possessive of the word ntasse or mass, or it might mean land specially charged 
with payment for masses. At the dissolution, Thomas Bernard, one of the canons 
of the religious house, had the vicarac^e bestowed upon him in lieu of a pension. 
From a record of the endowment of the vicarage deposited in the registry at Lin- 
coln, it appears that the parish priest was allowed from the Abbey as much pro- 
vender as was necessary for his horse, and likewise food for himself, as the hour 
of the Abbey dinner interfered with the time of the parish prayers, lliere are 
several brasses and mural monuments. One of the latter, to the memory of Wil- 
liam Bois, of Clare Hall, Cambridge, has the tablet, bearing a Latin inscription, 
within a rounded arch formed of a large number of books placed one upon another. 
The inscription concludes with these words — 

Post varias tandem peregrinationes e viatore foetus comprehensor^ 7 Feb. 

^^^' \ Salutis, 1631. 
P. E. B. D. N. 

These initial letters have long proved to antiquaries an insuperable difficulty. 
Mr. White ventured with considerable diffidence to suggest Fro expectantes beati 
Domini nostri as a probable reading, and dwelt upon the unedifying character 
of such inscriptions. In the chancel of this church is interred the noted Mrs. 
Cellier, known for the prominent part she played in connection with the pretended 
" meal-tub plot " in the year 1679. 

Much interest was shown in a row of four pointed arches on the north side of 
the chancel, about seven feet from the ground, having small pillars detached from 
the walls, and conjectures made as to the object they were intended to serve. 

* * * 

The Annual Summer Excursion of the Suffolk Institute of ARCHiEOLOGY 
AND Natural History iucluded Hoxne Church and Priory, Wingfield Church 
and Castle, Fressingfield Church, &c. Hoxne is conspicuous as one of the first 
settlements of the British Church, where also in pre- Reformation days, the Bishop 
of Norwich had a residence. Hoxne was long associated with the well known 
family of the De la Poles. Here, also, Edmund the king and martyr suffered at 
the hands of the ruthless Danes, and there, some four hundred yards beyond the 
site of the bridge, beneath which St. Edmund hid himself from his pursuers, is a 
stone cross, erected on the spot where formerly stood the oak against which the 
king was bound. An ancient arrow head was found embedded in the old tree, 
which fell some forty years since. The church has, of course, numerous indica- 
tions of St. Edmund's connection with the parish, notably in the carved bench 
ends. Beneath the Communion table is the original altar stone, forming part 
of the floor. The octagonal font is remarkable for the armorial bearings of the 
De la Poles, Wingfields, and others. The Rev. C. R. Manning, F.S.A., gave a 
short description of Wingfield Castle, and the Rev. Dr. Raven read an interesting 
paper on the De la Poles. The Collegiate Church at Wingfield is an interesting 
early English structure. The carved work of the chancel roof is specially worth 
attention, as are also the Miserere stalls. The rood-loft stairs are well-nigh 
perfect, and the hagioscopes on the north side, looking directly towards the east 
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end remain. There are similar openings in the walls of the Priests' Chamber, 
that served the purpose of watchmg the altar. It is said that one of the non- 
juring clergy had, at his own request, been brought to die in the then rood-loft, 
in sight of the altar. Luncheon was served at Fressingfield, the birth and also 
the burial place of Archbishop Sancroft. The carved work of the church is very 
fine, the bench ends, each ornamented in a different manner, giving representa- 
tions of various legendary stories, among which is St. Bernard and his dog. The 
Vicar, Dr. Raven, read a paper on the Sancioft family. Hoxne Priory was visited 
on the return journey. 

9 ^ ^ 

The Somersetshire ARCHiCOLOGiCAL and Natural History Society, 
under the guidance of their venerable President, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
had a most successful meeting at Wells during the last week of August. Not- 
withstanding the absence from the meeting of Mr. £. A. Freeman, whose rather 
severe illness prevented his taking an active part in the proceedings, much light 
was thrown on the history of Wells Cathedral, the Bishop s Palace, etc., and some 
valuable papers were read at the evening meetings. Canon Church read a paper 
on '* The Documentary Evidence relating to the Early Architecture of the Cathe- 
dral," in which he repeated the arguments brought forward in his papers read 
before the Society of Antiquaries in London, in favour of the theory tnat much of 
the existing building was the work of Reginald Fitz-Jocelin, Bishop from 11 74 to 
1 191, rather than of Jocelin Trotman, Bishop from 1206 to 1242, to whom it has 
generally been attributed. Mr. Freeman contributed some notes, in which he 
remarked that the historv of the building of Wells Cathedral would have to be 
re- written. The Bishop s Palace was examined under the guidance of Mr. E. 
Buckle, who expressed an opinion that some of the supposed Early English work 
of that interesting building was really of the time of Queen Elizabeth, the mould- 
ings and details of the thirteenth century work having been fairly well copied by 
the sixteenth century builders. Among the places visited were the Deanery, the 
churches of Rodney- Stoke, Cheddar, Wookey, Pilton, and Croscombe, which 
were described by the Dean of Wells (Dr. Plumtre), Bishop Hobhouse, the Rev. 
J. Coleman, T. S. Holmes, and others. Numerous objects of interest were ex- 
hibited in the temporary local museum, including the Roman hoard of coins from 
Harptree, Somerset, described in our last number (p. 182), some ancient manu- 
scripts, books, plate, rings, etc., and some remains of old altar-frontals and em- 
broidery, from the churches at Priddy and Pilton. 



I^eioiewd anb Dottcea of flew ilSool^e. 

[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review^ as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers^ 

A Parochial History of St. Mary Bourne : By Joseph Stevens. Whiting 
df Co. Imp. 8vo., pp. vi., 374; fifteen plates and plan. Price 15s. — This is a 
well-bound, admirably printed, clearly illustrated, and generally attractive volume, 
^at reflects much credit on the publishers. Nor do the contents of the pages in 
any way detract from the pleasant impression formed by the mere handling of the 
volume. Throughout its pages Dr. Stevens, the honorary curator of the Reading 
museum, and for nearly half a century a resident at St. Mary Bourne, chats, in a 
bright and yet sufficiently learned fashion, about this retired village of North 
Hampshire, and the manor of Hurstbourne Priors. In dealing with this parish, 
he finds apt illustrations of the divers races of men that have passed over the face 
of these North Hampshire villages, from the skin-clad savage chipping out his 
stone implements, down to the Board School building inhabitants of the present 
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day. St. Mary Bourne i& remarkably rich in the diversified character of its 
" finds ** and more permanent antiquities for so small an area. The maker of the 
" old stone " tools, the earliest man of whom we have any knowledge from his 
handiwork, toiled here, leaving some roughly chipjjed flints, and the tooth of the 
mammoth his contemporary, as traces of his residence. The later ** polished 
stone " man has left in the parish some of his arrow heads and other shaped stone 
instruments. Hut-circles that tell of the pit dwellings of the Romano-British 
period, a camp (Eggbury) j and many interesting relics of Roman occupancy and of 
subsequent Saxon semi-savagery, are also all to be found within the same district. 
All these details are happily illustrated and pleasantly described by Dr. Stevens, 
and we doubt if this part of the book could have been done better. With regard 
to the pit dwellings, upon which subject the author has evidently wide knowledge, 
we are sure that he will be glad to be referred to the masterly work by Lt. Gen. 
Pitt Rivers on ** Excavations in Cranbourne Chase," printed last year, and reviewed 
in the Reliquary for October, 1887. The church, and, to some extent, the manorial, 
history, might be widened considerably in their scope, as Dr. Stevens admits in 
the introduction, but what is given seems accurate and clear. When dealing with 
the church, those matters that many bookmakers and some careful writers and 
antiquaries mi{>ht pass by as insignificant and of late date, are here all chronicled ; 
for instance, an account is given (with a good plate) of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury table (now, alas, in the Reading museum), to which were chained the old 
Bible and Fox's Martyrs. The font, which is of solid square Norman design, is 
nobly carved, and is probably the work of the same artificer who produced the 
better known fonts of East Meon and Winchester cathedrals ; it is beautifully 
drawn by Dr. Stevens, and well described. With r^ard to the public records 
dealing with the district, we do not quite understand upon what principle certain 
interesting documents, such as the Subsidy Rolls, are cited in extenso^ and others 
of equal importance and interest left altogether unnoticed. But really, in reading 
this volume, the varied and remarkable amount of information gathered together 
strikes a critic, well used to parochial histories both small and great, as far more 
noteworthy than the omissions A Brank's or Scold's Bridle, found in this parish 
in 1864, and now at the Reading museum, is drawn and described with care. It 
differs, so far as we know, from all others hitherto depicted, and is not like any 
one of the score of examples engraved in the first volume of the Reliquary 
(October, i860). The tongue-plate, or gag, is made to slide into the mouth 
instead of being fixed. * * This brank has, further, a kind of stirrup attached to 
the tongue-plate for the reception of a strap or rein, by which the wretched gagged 
creature was led about. The base of the stirrup is composed of two bars, one 
fixing the stirrup to the tongue-plate, whilst the other is made to act as lever to 
the gag, and thus furnished the conductor with considerable liberty in inflicting 
punishment to the mouth." Many of these cruel appliances for the correction of 
scolds still exist in connection with municipal towns, but is not this the first 
instance of a village brank being recorded ? The chapter on ** Parochial Cus- 
toms " is a charming one ; we long for space to quote from it. However, we 
trust that we have said enough to show that this is a book of singular merit, an 
acceptable addition to an^ library, and surely essential to any cultured reader 
resident in North Hampshire. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Yorkshire Legends and Traditions : By Rev. Thomas Parkinson. Elliot 
Stock. Demy 8vo., xii., 244. Price 7s. 6d.— Mr. Parkinson is to be con- 
gratulated upon having gathered together a pleasant and readable collection of 
legends and traditions pertaining to the county of the '' broad acres." At the 
same time, the antiquary and lover of Yorkshire lore cannot fail to be disappointed 
at the absence of almost all references or information as to the sources from which 
the stories are gleaned. It would, too, have made the book far more valuable if 
Mr. Parkinson had given the differing versions of certain of the legends here cited, 
instead of treating many of his subjects with such scant brevity. Moreover, as our 
author tells us, which we are glad to hear, that he has another wain-load of the 
same kind already collected, which will probably be ere long sent foith, the thought 
naturally occurs to the student of legends that the arrangement might have been 
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materially improved. For instance, a county of the size and prolific interest of 
Yorkshire would readily furnish to a painstaking collector a volume of Well 
Legends as large as this, whilst those that centre round monasteries would supply 
at least two additionar books. 

However, we cordially thank Mr. Parkinson for bringing these tales together, 
arid trust that they are but a foretaste of better work from the same hand. He has 
wisely laid poetry heavily under contribution, giving, for instance, Wordsworth's 
version of the White Doe of Rhylstone and Hart Leap Well, and quoting with 
happy effect from Mrs. Susan K. Phillips, who has not only caught the true ballad 
swing, but with it a touch of real poetic description : — 

** Deep in the heart of Wensleydale fair Seamer Water lies. 
Where the lark springs up to carol in the pale blue northern skies ; 
Where the trout and stream are leaping, where the silvery willows quiver. 
Where long-haired birches wave their locks when June's soft breezes shiver." 

Many of the Yorkshire legends are by no means peculiar to the county, as for 
instance the common class of those that assign the building of a church away from 
the village to diabolical agency. But others give a special local touch of much 
interest to some wide-spread myth. The two dark marks on the shoulders of the 
haddock are often attributed to Satan by the legendary lore of various lands, 
whilst others assign the same marks to the touch of St. Peter's fingers, when at 
Divine command he raised the tribute-yielding fish from the waters of the lake. 
According, however, to a Filey tradition, the Devil was the builder of the dan- 
gerous ridge known as the Brigg ; in the midst of his labour he dropped his 
hammer into the sea ; diving in haste to effect its recovery, by mistake he seized 
a haddock instead of the hammer, and the whole species have ever since borne the 
trace of this infernal handling. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Ryedale and North Yorkshire Antiquities : By George Frank. Samp- 
son Brothers^ York, Fcap. 8vo., pp. xvi., 236. Fourteen wood engravings. Price 
7s. 6d. — Mr. Frank wrote a modest and useful little "Guide to Ryedale" sixteen 
years ago, when this district of Yorkshire first became possessed of adequate rail- 
way accommodation. The Guide passed through three large editions, and its 
author has now ventured upon an extended work of wi^er scope. The inclusion 
of the term '* North Yorkshire " in the title is, we think, a mistake, for it enables 
the writer to roam so far afield after a desultory fashion. For instance, the brief 
and altogether sketchy opening chapter on York might well have been omitted : it is 
of no special value to the antiquary, and any of the shilling guides to the city would 
be far more helpful to the intelligent tourist. This space, as well as that of several 
other chapters, such as those on Scarborough and Whitby, had far better have been 
devoted to a more thorough examination of the antiquities of Ryedale, which have 
never yet been satisfactorily treated, and which are sufficient to fill several 
volumes. We note with surprise various singular omissions in a book dealing 
with the antiquities of Ryedale, especially in connection with its churches. It 
would be difficult, for instance, to find two small adjacent village churches more 
abounding in exceptional interest that those of Appleton-le-Street and Barton-le- 
Street ; the former has an undoubted Saxon tower, remains of an early English 
apse, and some good effigies ; whilst the latter has been described by the leading 
authority on stone carving of the early days as ** a perfect museum of Norman 
sculpture." But of these two churches we find not a word from the pen of Mr. 
Frank ; whilst of others that are described there are singular omissions ; no 
mention, for instance, being made of the remarkable 17th century screen at 
Stonegrave. 

Having, however, thus growled over sins of omission, and having given ut- 
terance to an energetic snarl over the provoking and inexcusable sin of leaving out 
an index, nothing but praise remains, for we notice no sins of commission. The 
pages are pleasantly written, and are accurate summaries of many of the most in- 
teresting features of this charming district, which is so exceptionally rich in varied 
landscape and in archaeological remains. There are good, though too brief, 
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descriptions of districts such as Malton, Helmsley, Lastingham, Pickering, and Kir- 
bymoorside, which abound in the castles and monasteries of medieval days, and in 
the ancient roads, earthworks, and tumuli of Roman or prehistoric times. We can 
with confidence recommend this volume both to the resident and visitor. The 
lover of picturesque scenery or the earnest antiquary, who often roam so far from 
England s shores in the search after the beautiful or antique, are not infrequently 
ignorant of many of the attractions of their own land. Should anyone take our 
advice and make a summer sojourn (if 1889 gives us a summer) at Helmsley, in 
itself a charming little market town, and the best centre for the district, he would 
indeed be hard to please if he was disappointed, and he would too, be altogether 
over fastidious, if he did not find Mr. Frank's book a most pleasant companion. 

^P^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^$ 

The Defeat of the Spanish Armada ; a Tercentenary Ballad : By Robert 
Anslow. Ellioi Stock. Fcap 8vo., pp. vi., 40. Price 2s. — There could scarcely 
be a nobler theme for a good ringing and truly patriotic ballad than the defeat of 
the Armada ; but surely any patriot, or any true lover, we will not say of poetry, 
but of swinging rhythm, who may chance to open these pages, will only be 
anxious to close them again with all possible speed. The great glory of the 
defeat of the Spanish host was the manner in which those of differing faiths and 
opposing political convictions united against a common enemy ; but Mr. Anslow 
thinks it a subject to be used as a peg upon which to hang modern party vitupera- 
tion of a commonplace and ignorant character. There is not a page of this for- 
tunately brief book that is not disfigured by some historical blunder or lapse of 
grammar, so that any detailed criticism would be needless cruelty. It would be 
hard, we grant, for even a practised rh3rmster of poetic instincts to turn out an 
acceptable Armada ballad, when the grand fragment of Macaulay could not fail 
to be put in comparison with it ; but words are wanting when we are expected 
to read with patience wretched halting doggerel, of which these lines are a very 
fair specimen : — 

'* Austral and northern continents, and Afric's golden sands, 
Are, too, as jewels in the crown, as arrows in the hands 
Of our illustrious Monarch, beneath whose gracious sway. 
Some three hundred and ten millions of subjects live to-day ! " 

Nor is the nonsense sufficiently amusing to raise more than a sickly smile, when 
we read that : — 

'* In Spain, as once in Ramah, a cry of woe arose, 
And most of Spain's nobility were seen in sable clothes." 

■^Pj^wy *0y^w^ ^9^^9^ 

Westmoreland Church Notes, Vol. I. : By Edward Bellasis, Lancaster 
Herald, etc. 71 Wilson, Kendal, Royal 8vo., pp. x., 281. Price (to subscribers) 
£1 for the two vols. — These are not ** Church Notes " in the more usual ac- 
ceptance of the term, for we look in vain for any account of the architecture or 
history of the fabric, of the registers, bells, or plate ; but the notes consist of 
painstaking copies of the whole of the epitaphs and other inscriptions of the 
ancient parish churches and churchyards of Westmoreland, together with the 
heraldry. Mr. Bellasis' undertaking is a modest one, and entered upon in a 
modest spirit ; but it is one of real value, and has been carried out with con- 
spicuous accuracy, and after an excellent plan. The compiler tells us that even 
smce he began noting, in 1874, monuments have vanished. *' Others, too, have 
come upon the ground ; others, again, rest hidden behind organs, or beneath 
the floor tiling, which is wont to accompany restoration, as in the instance of 
the Barton epitaph to Richard Wordswortn, the poet*s grandfather." The 
epitaphs are, of course, chiefly of value to those who are connected with the 
county ; but these pages can hie studied by others with advantage and interest. 
The sweet churchyard of Grasmere, for instance, not only contains a great poet's 
remains, but several of its epitaphs are marked by true poetic diction and chaste 
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feeling. For concise pithiness, the epitaph to Jonathan Rudd (1829) in the 
churchyard of St, Michael, Appleby, is, so far as our experience goes, un- 
rivalled : — 

** While living respected, 
Now dead lamented." 

This volume contains the inscriptions from the two churches of Appleby, and 
from those of Asby, Askham, Bampton, Barton, Beetham, Brough, Brougham, 
Burton-in-Kendal, Cliburn, Clifton, Crosby-Garrett, Crosby-Ravensworth, Dufton, 
Grasmere, and Heversham. The frontispiece is a quaint and interesting facsimile 
of a sketch, taken in 1789, of St. Lawrence's, Appleby. The preface is a pleasant, 
honest piece of reading : " These notes," says Mr. Bellasis, " are a humble contri- 
bution, nothing beyond that, to the far greater undertaking of a worthy history of 
Westmoreland, which, up to now, no Machell, Nicholson, Bum, or Hill has had 
the courage fully to attempt. These builders have laboriously collected their 
bricks, or erected wings for that edifice, the main block of which has yet, in the 
distant future, to arise from the ground." What an excellent thing it would be if 
every £nglish county could find a brick collector like Mr. Bellasis 1 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Calendar of the Freemen of Norwich, from 131 7 to 1603 : By John 
L'Estrange, and edited by Walter Rye. Elliot Stock. Demy 8vo., pp. x., 156. — 
This is another proof of the marvellous activity of Mr. Walter Rye, the well-known 
antiquary and record-student of Norfolk. It is an index to a list of upwards of 
6,000 Freemen of Norwich, from the time of Edward II. to that of Elizabeth 
inclusive, compiled from the muniments of the Corporation of that city. The 
names are arranged alphabetically, the style of the trade in a second column, 
and the date of admission in a third column. The various trades and profes- 
sions afford a curious word study, and some insight into obsolete or unusual 
occupations. Of obsolete words, Pelterer, a seller of pelts or skins ; Rafman^ a 
chandler ; and Pinner y a pinmaker, may be mentioned. Strynger^ a bowstring 
maker, Slingtnakerj and Lomynor, a limner or illuminator of manuscripts, are 
examples of obsolete trades ; whilst the occupations of the Parchminer or preparer 
of parchment, the Bedemaker or maker of rosaries, and the Fourhour Furbeshor or 
sword cutler are materially lessened. The brief conjectural explanations of some 
of the terms might, we think, be materially improved. Thus Lekman is more 
likely to be a locksmith than a seller of leeks ; Hayennan^ a weaver of coarse 
garments of goat's hair, rather than a furrier ; Whylter^ a shoemaker (welt), in 
preference to a quilter ; and Saucer can scarcely be a seller of salt, and may, with 
more probability, mean a sauce or condiment maker, the department of the royal 
household in the sixteenth century that dealt with such matters being termed the 
saucery. The tedious labours of the late Mr. L'Estrange and of Mr. Rye in pro- 
ducing this volume, ought to be appreciated by many besides those immediately 
interested in the city of Norwich. Antiquaries rarely indulge in puns, but after 
the brain- wearying labour of indexing and arranging these thousands of names, we 
suppose we must forgive the rather poor joke of asserting that *' Ralph Solfaa 
(II Henry IV.) must surely have been a singer." 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute, 1885, pt. ii. Washington^ 
Government Printing Office. 8vo., pp. 1,200. — This thick volume is another 
monument to the splendid industry of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institute. Two hundred and sixty pages are devoted to the report of the assistant 
director upon the condition and progress of the museum ; to the reports of the 
curators and acting curators of the several departments ; to the bibliography of this 
National Museum for the half-year ending June 30th, 1885 ; and to an annotated 
list of accessions to the collections. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied by a detailed account of the George 
Catlin Indian Gallery, with memoir and statistics, by Mr. Thomas Donaldson. 
Catlin began the work of creating a gallery of paintings of North American Indians 
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in 1829, which he completed in 1838. The gallery and collection of objects at- 
tached to it, known as " Catlin*s Indian Museum/' was fully described in his work 
(with plates) termed "North American Indians," in 2 vols., which was published 
in London, and passed through eleven editions between 1842 and 1848. Mr. 
Catlin brought his collection to England in 1839, and exhibited it for three years 
at the Egyptian Hall. He afterwards removed it to Paris. In 1848 he was 
turned out of Paris by the Revolution, and re-established himself in London, at 
Waterloo Place. Unfortunate financial speculations, in 1852, caused the collec- 
tion to be seized for debt, when Mr. Joseph Harrison, of Philadelphia, made liberal 
advances to meet Mr. Catlings liabilities, and as security took charge of the col- 
lection. It was shipped to Philadelphia, and remained in storage there until 1879, 
when it was presented to the nation, and is now fully exhibited at the National 
Museum at Washington. The value of the paintings and costumes cannot be ex- 
aggerated, especially as several of the tribes whose characteristics they pour tray 
are already extinct. In order to form the collection, Mr. Catlin during eight 
years was exclusively occupied in visiting forty-eight Indian tribes, residing within 
the United States, and in British and Mexican territories. The collection, as 
originally formed, contained (in addition to the costumes, implements, etc.) nearly 
600 paintings, no less than 350 of which were portraits of distinguished men and 
women of the different tribes, and the remainder descriptive of their villages, 
games, and customs. 

Mr. Donaldson has not been content with annotating Mr. Catlin 's wonderful 
collection, and giving no less than 144 plates of reproductions of the most in- 
teresting of the paintings, but he has also brought together, from every available 
trustworthy source, much information up to date of the Indians of the northern 
continent of America. Contrary to the usual European opinion, there has been 
no very rapid decrease in native population during the present century. Many 
tribes have much dwindled in numbers, and others have become extinct, but con- 
trariwise the tribes that have been longest in contact with civilization have in many 
cases materially increased. Nevertheless, ever since any approximation of really 
accurate numbers could be gained, a slow decrease in the total has been percepti- 
ble, showing that the Indian, though gradually, is steadily decreasing. According 
to the official reports of the last eighteen years, the average decrease of the Indians, 
within the area of the United States, is about 2,000 a year. In 1886, they num- 
bered (exclusive of Alaska) 247,761. The Indians of the Mexican Republic num- 
ber about si millions, whilst those of Canada, in 1886, were 129,325. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

The Book of Noodles : By W. A. Clouston. EUioi Stock, Price 4s. 6d.— 
Under this singular title, Mr. Clouston has gathered together a variety of folk- 
tales that deal with the stories of simpletons, or fools and their follies. This 
class of stories has had a long life, and has, too, been wide-spread, because of the 

general appreciation of humour which is one of the special characteristics of the 
uman race. Mr. Clouston has eminently shown his capacity for dealing with such 
a subject in his comprehensive work entitled '* Popular Tales and Fictions," and 
in this little volume he has compiled a book at once humorous, scholarly, and 
instructive. The author takes some of the most prominent " noodle*' stories, from 
literature and from oral traditions, and traces them through the successive trans- 
formations that they have undergone among various races and in differing climes. 
The work is divided into seven chapters, the first of which is devoted to ^* Ancient 
Grecian Noodles," some of them familiar to the boy readers of the Delectus. 
Then follow three chapters of '*Gothamite Drolleries," that is, instances of 
fooleries of a like character to those perpetrated by the mad men of Gotham. In 
the fifth chapter are found a number of tales of the '* Silly Son " type, who always 
did or said the right thing at the wrong time. The sixth chapter is, perhaps, the 
most amusing : it is the most original to English readers ; in it is recounted the 
droll tale of " The Four Simple Brahmans," who disputed with one another for 
the palm of superior stupidity. The seventh chapter narrates various versions of 
the diverting story of the man who vowed he would never return home till he had 
found three fools equal to his wife. This volume forms one of the Book Lover's 
Library, so it is almost unnecessary to say how charming are the cover and its 
general adjuncts. 
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An Account of the Church and Parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate : 
By John James Baddeley. J, J, BadcUUy^ Chapel Works, Moor Lane, E,C, 
Royal 8vo., pp. iv., 220. Price los. 6d. — This is an excellent book ; we have all 
the more pleasure in praising it, because it is sold for the benefit of the 
Metropolitan Dispensary and the Cripplegate Pension Society ; but, altogether 
irrespective of charity, we can cordially recommend it. It is well and clearly 
printed, and illustrated with thirty-five original engravings, together with three 
xac-simile plates of the old records of the parish. Mr. Baddeley, churchwarden 
1887-8, is to be congratulated both as author and as publisher. The church of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, is of no ordinary importance, for it is the burial place of 
six distinguished worthies, as well as of many other public men of less note. The 
special worthies of this parish are — ^John Milton, the poet ; John Speed, the his- 
torian ; John Fox, the martyrologist ; Martin Frobisher, the navigator ; Robert 
Glover, the herald ; and Richard Smyth^ the antiquary. Mr. Baddeley*s attention 
is chiefly confined to an account of the church and its officials, and of all that per- 
tains to the church and parish that is illustrated by the parochial records ; the 
ground so well covered by the late Mr. Denton's work on Cripplegate not being 
re-traversed. The details with regard to the Great Plague and the Great Fire are 
of value and interest. The list and account of vicars might surely have been 
materially improved and extended by consulting the Episcopal Registers of the 
See of London, which begin in 1306. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Three Ancient Cross Shafts, the Font, and St. Bertram's Shrine 
AT Ilam : By Rev. Professor Browne, B.D., F.S.A. George Bell <Sr» Sons, 8vo., 
pp. 32 ; twelve reproductions of photographs, and eleven lithographs. Price 2s. 6d. 
— In this able and exceedingly interesting pamphlet, Professor Browne discburses 
with his wonted ability and care upon the early sculptured stones of Ilam. The 
ancient cross shafts are almost unique in their system of ornamentation, and pos- 
sess features that are only found elsewhere in England at Checkley, some eight 
miles across country in the direction of Stafford. St. Bertram, of Ilam, is identi- 
fied by the Professor with St. Bertellin, who was a companion of St. Guthlac when 
he left Repton to found Croyland at the end of the seventh century. With great 
ingenuity, and at the same time with much probability, the connection of St. 
Bertellin with the Checkley and Ilam crosses is here carefully worked out. The 
pamphlet is one of much value, its brevity is its only fault ; the illustrations are 
worthy of the letterpress, and all archaeologists owe a debt of gratitude to Rev. 
Gray Granville, the vicar of Ilam, for being at the expense of having the account 
printed and the costly illustrations produced. No ordinary visitor, unversed in 
early sculptured stones, could possibly follow the interesting story that these Ilam 
carvings tell, save with the aid of such a book as this ; and as the natural beauties 
of Ilam and Dovedale attract so large & number of intelligent visitors every year, 
we feel confident that Mr. Granville s enterprise and Professor Browne's learning 
will not be thrown away, but that there will soon be a large demand for one of the 
most exceptionally interesting pamphlets on early ecclesiology that we have ever 
read. It is rather a hackneyed phrase to use, but we mean it in all sober earnest- 
ness, that no one of intelligence could possibly spend half-a-crown on this pamphlet 
and fail to be well satisfied with the expenditure. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Ancestral Tablets : By William H. Whitmore, A. M. Elliot Stock, Large 
4to, half Roxburgh. Price Two Dollars. This is the seventh edition of the 
valuable collection of diagrams for pedigrees arranged by Mr. Whitmore of Boston, 
and originally published in 1885. Now that it is published in England, it will 
doubtless be as much appreciated on this as on the other side of the Atlantic by all 
genealogists. The book is so arranged that eight generations of the ancestors of 
any person may be recorded in a most simple and easily consulted form. The book 
b^ns in the middle, and the pagination extends on each half back to the covers 
for the due entry of the paternal and maternal ancestry. The principle of the book 
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is that holes are cut through the pages in certain places to form the connecting 
Hnks. It is a difficult plan to explain on paper, but is fascinatingly simple when 
actually tested. As an American critic of tne first edition truly remarks — "No 
one with the least bent for genealogical research ever examined this ingeniously 
compact substitute for the family tree without longing to own it. 

^^ ^^ ^^ 

Rbcords and Record Searching: A Guide to the Genealogist and Topo- 
grapher. By Walter Rye. Elliot Stock, Demy 8vo., pf). iv., 204. Price 6s. — 
Mr. Walter Rye has long been well known to the majority of antiquaries, especially 
of the eastern counties, as a laborious and energetic searcher of records, ana as the 
author of various works bearing the fruit of his industry. The Reliquary has 
never been backward in praising his zeal, and in admiring much of his writing. 
It is, therefore, as unexpected as it is unpleasant, to give an unfavourable verdict 
with regard to a book that might have been very useful, and which we fully ex- 
pected to be able to praise. ** Records and Record Searching " is of a singularly 
bad and slip-shod style, lacks any clear order or arrangement, abounds in mis- 
takes, omissions, and inaccuracies, and is unfair to workers in the same field. 

The style is unworthy of a serious book, and breathes far too much of the per- 
sonality and of the likes and dislikes of the author. Who, for instance, 
referring to the index, cares to come across such an entry as this — " Bank of Eng- 
land, pig-headed obstinacy of officials of, 81 '* ? 

For careless and slovenly arrangement, we should think the book is unequalled 
among those issued by modern anti<^uaries ; parts of it can scarcely have been read 
in print by the writer. On page 3, in a note, is printed — "If your ancestors held a 
good position, it may be worth while to search the births, deaths, and marriages 
in the GentUmatCs Magazine and the Annual Register, "^ So charmed is Mr. Rye 
with this not very original or deep suggestion, that he repeats it in the large type of 
p. 4, slightly varying the phraseology — " If the family about which you are search- 
ing were of any importance, the GentlemarCs Magazine and Annual Register may 
be searched for obituary notices, mairiages, births, etc." This is characteristic of 
the book right through. 

" A Short Antiquarian Directory" (Appendix VII.), might, if well and consistently 
done, have been very useful, but it swarms with blunders and omissions. Any 
intelligent man who gave half a day to the British Museum Library and half a 
day to the library of the Society of Antiquaries, could readily compile a much 
better list. Nor is Mr. Rye in any way correct in saying that " this is the first 
time anything of this sort has been attempted." He is equally in error when he 
sighs for a list of country second-hand booksellers. A very little inquiry would 
have told him that such a directory exists. 

Mr. Rye affects a supercilious superiority, happily ver^ rare among co-workers 
in archaeology, to the recent labours of others in a like direction. Unless Mr. Rye 
had gone out of his way to positively assert that he had read nothing of How to 
write the History of a Parish (Cox), and of How to write the History of a Family 
(Phillimore), it would be impossible but to believe that he had plagiarised titles of 
chapters and many ideas from these two small works. But how Mr. Rye can have 
been so clever as to *' purposely abstain from looking" at the latter of these two 
treatises, and yet to work in references to it in his index (see p. i, and the index), 
it is impossible for any reasoning being to understand. Moreover, if he has not 
read the book by Mr. Phillimore, how can he conscientiously give references to it? 
If, on the other hand, the statements as to not reading these new books on the 
same subjects as those upon which he writes, are strictly and literally accurate, 
Mr. Rye has been guilty of contemptuous rudeness as a gentleman, and of bad 
policy as a writer, for he had no business to publish until he had satisfied him- 
self whether his proposed work had been already accomplished, or whether he 
could not improve upon or correct the statements of others. 

Parts of the book are of originality and value, and will prove of service to stu- 
dents, as, for instance, the full account of *' Fines," and the plans of the search 
rooms of the Public Record Office ; but the two small books of Dr. Cox and Mr. 
Phillimore will, together, be far better and more practical guides to the genealogist 
and topographer than the more pretentious and inaccurate volume of Mr. Rye. 
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Herring, 236 
Herthil, Roberti de, 36 
Heseltine, E. J., 71 
Heyles, Robert de, 47, 48 
Heylesden, Richard, 168 
Hewitt, John, 116 



Heywood, Mr. Nathan, 117 
Hicks, 244 
Higford, Henry, 15 
Hill, Mr., 202 
Hilsley, John, 78 
Hirst, Rev. J., 159, 240 
Hitchyn, Andree de, 30 
Hobhouse, Bishop, 249 
Hodge, John, 82 
Hodges, C. C, 118, 242 
Hodgkin, John, 214 
Hodj^scm, Mr., 202, 205, 207 
Hollins, Lord, 97 
Holkham, Matthew de, 169 
Holmes, T. S., 249 
Holme-Sunner, Mr. G., 245 
Holte, Geffrey de, 136 
Honey wood. Colonel, 196, 

199-201 
Hoo, William de, 166 
Hope, Beresford, 51 ; R. C, 

84, 216, 224 ; W. H. St. 

John, 33, 50, 52, 53» "i» 

118, 120, 184, 242, 243; 

Roberti de, 35, 36 
Plopkins, Dr. E. J., 120 
llotham, William de, 11, 75, 

163 
Hopkins Family, 235 
Hothewayt, Thomas de, 133 
Hozier, Colonel, 174, 201 
Hiibner, Prof., 114 
Hughes, T. McKenny, 51 
Huntingfeld, William de, 134 
Hurst, William de, 139 
Hutchinson, Mr., 202 
Hution, Margaret, 209 



Ingepenne, Roger de, 113 
Ingham, Thomas, 212 
Ingworth, Richard, 214 
Insula, Grace de, 48 



Jackson, T. G., 108; Wm., 

114 
Jamieson, Mr., 209 
Jelverton, Ric. de, 164 
Jenkins, Rev. Canon, 246 
Johnstone, Chevalier de, 173- 

179, 193, 194, 197, 199, 
201, 202 

Jones, Canon Rich., 95; 

Mr., 244 

Jopson, Mr., 43, 45 

Jorz, Thomas de, 166 

Julius Valentinus, 241 

Julles, Geoffrey, 214 

Jupiter Dolichemus, 241 

Kcllygrewe, Henry, 15 
Kemble, Mr. J. M., Sy 
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Kemp, John, 12 

Kenny, Mr. Courtney, 174 

Kerdeston, Roger de, 137 ; 

Sir Thomas de, 211 
Kerr, Lord Mark, 199, 201- 

204 
Kerry, Rev. Charles, 30, 53 
Kershaw, S. W., 241 
Kettlewell, Mr. W. W., 182 
Keys, Mr., 247 
Kingston, Duke of, 207 
Kirby, Mr., 115 
Kilwardby, Robert de, 163 
Knaper, Thomas, 74 
Knight, Dr., 91 
Knovill, Bogo de, 133 
Kutschker, 227 
Kymberley, William, 214 
Kynyngham, John, 214 
Kyriel, Bertram, 143 



Laddings, Robert, 165 

Lakynghithe, Walt, de, 169 

Lakynghythe, John, 214 

Lamb, Mr., 179, 197, 200- 
202 

Lancaster, Henry de, 141 

Langton, Robert, 117; Wal- 
ter de, 53 

Latimer, Hugh, 78 ; 'John, 
184 

Laurence, Lord, 91 

Leamon, George, 68j Ro- 
bert, 44, 45 

Lebrun, Pierre, 225 

Legg, J. Wickham, 225 

Legh, Robt. de, 47 

Leland, 71 

Letts, Rev. E. F., 52 

Lettres, Nico. de, 46 

Levy, Mr., 49 

Levynton, Roger de, 141 

Leyburnes, The, 242 

Licia, Simon de St., 47 

Lindall, Richard, 70 

Lingard, 243 

Lisle, Alice, 244 

Lister, Mr., 180 

Little, Mr., 205 

Long, Robert, 91 ; Sir Hy., 
94 ; Sir Thomas, 92 ; Wal- 
ter, 93, 95 

Lonnrot, Prof., 115 

Lonsdale, Lord, 173, 197, 
205 

Lopham, Joh. de, 166 

Lothian, Marquis of, 27 

Loveday, Richard, 140 

Lubbock, Sir John, 182 

Luce, Reginald de, 35 ; Ri- 
cardi de, 35 

Lugans, Benedict, 12 



Lupton, James, 44 
Lymesy, Peter de, 135; 

Ralph de, 135 
Lyng, Will, de, 169 



Macfarlan, Rev. J., 54, 86 
Macgregor, Mr. John, 10 ; 
Machell, Canon, 174, 202 
Maclean, Sir John, 26, 118, 

184 
Macpherson, Cluny, 200 
Magnusson, Mr., 117 
Malkin, Joh., 166 
Malmesbury, Lord, 228 
Man, Katherine, 2F2 
Manchester, Lord, 97 
Manneby, Ralph de, 135 
Manning, Rev. C. R., 248 
Manteby, John de, 212 
Marcaund, William, 214 
Ma^escall, Richard, 48 
Markaunt, Thomas, 169 
Markham, Clement, 184 
Marmium, William de, 48 
Martene, 229 
Martyn, Rychardus, 14 
Martyr, John, 245 
Mason, John, 205 
Mattock, Johanna, 30 ; Ni- 

cho., 30, 31 
Maughan, Rev. J., 87 
Maulac, Peter de, 137, 140 
Mazzinghi, Mr., 180 
Mtgre, John, 11 
Melthorpe, 244 
Merkeshale, Alan de, 166 
Merton, John, 214 
Meyrick, 156 
Micklethwaite, Mr., 1 1 1, 120, 

182, 243 
Middleton, Robert de, 11, 75 
Milbourne, Mr., 245 
Moleon, De, 227-229 
Monmouth, Duke of, 97 
Money, Mr. Walter, 183 
Monson, Lord Fredk., 181 
Montazet, 226 
Morley, Prof. Hy., 88 
Morris, Rowley, 51 
Mortimer, Geoffrey de, 165 ; 

Roger de, 137 
Mouncey, 179 
Mouns, William, 47 
Mowat, Robert, 40 
Mowbray, John de, 142 ; 

Nigel de, 142 ; William 

de, 142 
Mundham, Hervey de, 164 
Murray, Lord George, 173, 

175-178, 194, 196, 203, 
204, 208 ; Mr. T. L., 117 
Myntilyng, Dr., 214 



Nasse, Thomas, 78 
Nerford, Petronilla de, 166 
Neville, Alex, de, 112 ; Has- 
culf de, 112; John de, 46, 

47 
Nevill, Ralph, 245 

Newcastle, Duke of, 32, 174 

Newmarsh, Adam de, 136, 

159 ; Amice de, 139 ; John 

de, "136 
Nicolson, Mr., 202, 208 
Noake, Alderman, 120 
Northampton, Hyde, 113 
Norwich, Johanni, 211, 214 ; 

Richard de, 164, 169 ; 

Willelmi, 211 
Notingham, William de, 162 

Oddynggeseles, William de, 

142 
Ogle, Baron, 32 
Oglethorpe, Gen., 175-179, 

194, 205 
Oliver, Dr., 15; William, 79 
Orreby, Isabella de, 140 
Oseville, Sewal de, 138 
Outhimby, Thomas de, 133 

Paerker, Thomas, 80 

Paley, 7 

Palmer, Rev. C. F. R,, 11, 

71, 161, 210 
Palmere, Johii, 169 
Paris, Matthew, 34 
Parke, Mr., 71 
Parker, Mr., 231 ; Rev. F., 

180; Rog., 169 
Parkes, Rev. S. H., 52 
Parkins, Richard, 43 
Parteneye, Sim. de, 166 
Partridge, Richard, 195, 205 
Pastan, Thomas, 14 
Paston, John, 212 
Pateshull, Hugh de, 48 
Payne, Mr. George, 49 
Paynel, Hugh, 48 
Peake, Mr. Hemy, 181 
Pecche, Alraerie, 141 ; John, 

137 ; Thomas, 140 
Pegge, Rev. S., 4 
Penteney, Roger de, 1 64 
Penyman, F., 214 
Pepys, 149 

Perezod, Ernald de, 49 
Pereham, Ralph de, 137, 142 
Perkins, Charles C, 109 
Perth, Duke of, 175-179, 

208, 209 
Petham, Hyde, 113 
Peverel, William, 33, 3|, 37 
Peveril, Andrew, 138 ; 

Thomas, 214. 
Philip, Sir William, 211 
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Picardy, Peter, no 
Picheford, Ralph de, 144 
Pindar, Richard, 176 
Pirmund, Joh., 166 
Pifsligo, Lord, 196 
Planche, J. R., 156 
Pleasley, Serlonis de, 35, 36 
Plessetris, John de, 73 
Plukenet, Alan de, 133 
Plumtre, Dr., 249 
Pogeys, Roger, 141 
Ponting, C. E., 91 
Pool, de la, 211 
Poole, Dr. R. Stuart, i 
Pope, Regin., 166 
Porlinglond, Joh. de, 166 
Porter, Davy, 14; Rev. A. 

S., 119 
Portland, Duke of, 202 
Powell, Dr., 78 
Power, Baldewyne de, 137 
Powley, Mr. John, 207 
Price, J. E., 95, 115, 147 
Pryce, T. E., 51 
Prille, Hugh de, 112 
Pritchett, Mr. J. P., 50 
Pultei, Alicie, 30, 31 ; John, 

30, 31 ; William, 31 
Pynnerthorp, John, 170, 213 



Raikes, William, 70 
Raine, Rev. Canon, 29, 53, 

116, 216, 240 
Rains, Mr., 237, 239 
Ramsden, Mrs. Ann, 131 ; 

William, 131 
Ramsey, Oliver de, 113 
Randall, Nicholas, 15 
Raven, Rev. Dr., 248, 249 
Ravens worth. Earl of, 118 
Rawson, John, 67 
Read, John, 69 
Renaud, Dr. Frank, 183 
Reppes, William de, 134 
Reresby, Ralph de, 139 
Reskama, Johannes, 14 
Reskymer, Ralph, 12 
Rich, Isabellam, 31 
Richmond, Duke of, 207 
Ridley, Sir M. W., 171 
Ripon, Marquis of, ill 
Rivers, Gen. Pitt, 52, 54, 182 
Roberts, William, 169 
Robertson, Canon Scott, 50, 

119,246,247; Mr., 174 
Robson, Ebenez. , 68 
Rockland, John, 214 
Rodgerson, Edward, 224 
Ros, William de, 167 
Ryngolf, Will, 168 
Rypon, Stephen de, 169 



Saleby, Grace de, 112 ; Hu- 
go de, 47 ; Eudo de, 47 
Salop, Ralph de, 77 
Salt, William, 180 
Saltfleteby, Herbert de, 48 
Saltford, Nicholas, 74 
Sancroft, Archbishop, 249 
Sansaver, Ralph, 113 
Savage, Jonathan, 195, 199 ; 

Thomas, 174, 194-207 
Say, Hugh de, 144 
Scarsdale, Lord, 237, 239 
Scarth, Rev. Preb., 118 
Sceaylls, Lawrence, 45 
Schauberger, 227 
Schick, Herr, 160, 161 
Schonix, Roach le, 22, 88 
Scoting, Thos. de, 48 
Scott, Sir Walter, 33 
Senstone, Thomas de, 136 
Sergius, Grand Duke, 161 
Seyeforth, Edmundi, 211 
Shakespeare, 2 
Sharp, Abraham, 50 
Sharpen, Henry, 214 
Shaw, 6 

Shepherd, Master, 118 
Shirebrook, Thomas de, 139 
Shore, T. W., 244 
Simpson, Justin, 46, 112; 

Dr. Sparrow, 52 
Sitwell, Sir George, 53, 1 19 
Sittenby, Thomas de, 136 
Skeet, Ralph, 212 
Skinner, William, 132, 215 
Slack, John, 176 
Smith, G., 171 ; Toulmin, 

51 ; C. Roach, 28, 29, 49, 

119, 246 
Smyth, Jeremiah, 132 
Solers, William de, 137 
Somersweyn, Alexander de, 

168 
Somerton, John de, 214 
Spartam, Alexander de, 168 
Spence, Mr. G. J., 171 
Spicer, Richard, 74, 76 
Sprotton, Thomas de, 47, 48 
Spurrell, Rev. F., 120 
Stradlinge, Francis, 82 
Stalham, Richard de, 165 
Standidge, S., 44 
Stanley, Sir Edward, 243 
Staples, Alderman, 120 
Steel, James, 174 
Stephens, Prof., 54, 86, 87, 

105 
Stewart of Appin, 198 
Stewart of Ardshiel, 198 
Stewart, Col. Roy, 197-199 
Stirope, Alice de, 142 ; 

William de, 142 
Stokes, Miss, 106, 156 



Strathmore, Earl of, 241 

Street, Mr., 244 

Stricklands, The, 242 

Strutt, 6 

Stuleville, Robert de, 151 

Sule, Michael, 12 

Surre) e, William, 163 

Sutton, Mr. C. W., 116 

S wanton, Geoffrey, 214; 

Maurice de, 164 
Sweeten, B. T., 205 

Talbot, Sir Gilbert, 212 
Tallur, Robert le, 48 
Tateshull, Robert de, 137, 

140 
Taverner, Walt, le, 164 
Taylor, 73 ; Ashard le, 48 ; 

Robert, 184 
Taylor, Dr. M. W., 242 
Teesdale, Thomas, 209 
Temple, Sir William, 184 
Thomas, John, 15 
Thorndon, Richard, 115 
Thwenge, John de, 52 
Tinkler, Tom, 174-176, 207 
Todenham, Rog.de, 166, 214 
Toftes, James de, 135 ; 

Roger de, 135 
Tolde, Reynold, *j*j 
Tomky, Petrus, 14 
Tomlinson, Mr. G. W., 243 
Totinton, Thomas de, 48 
Tottington, Herman de, 169 
Trappe, Alicie, 30 
Tregoz, John, 144 
Trenowyth, William, 11 
Trethurffe, Thomas, 11 
Trotman, Jocelin, 249 
Truro, Thomas, 12 
Turner, Sir William, 19 
Tuschet, Adam, 48 
Tybenham, Roger de, 163 
Tye, Robert, 214 
Tykenhale, John de, 76 
Tytneleye, Thomas de, 144 

Upton, Simon, 214 

Vallibus, Hubert de, 135 ; 

John de, 164-167; Oliver 

de, 164 
Verdun, William de, 141 
Vernon, Lord, 53 
Vert, Claude de, 227, 229 
Vielle, Joanne, 76 
Villette, Claude, 226 
Vorgine, Jaques de, 106 

Wac, Hugh, 46 

Wade, Marshall, 174-177, 

193, 208 
VValbran, Mr., 112 
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Walcott, Mackenzie, 228 
Waleys, Henry le, 164 
Walker, Thomas Larkins, 

92 ; T., 205 ; Tosiah, 195 
Walraund, John, 133 ; 

William, 134 
Walsingham, Geoffrey de, 

162 
Walter, D. AUeyne, 129,214 
Waltham, Roger D., 143 
Ward, Mr. J., 16, 238, 239 
Wame, John la, 144 
Warren, Earl, 113 
Waterville, Richard de, 112 
Walkin, W. Thompson, 26, 

38, 118 
Watson, G. B., 84 
Watson, Rev. John, 244 
Waugh, Dr., 174, 208 
Welles, Joh. de, 169 
Wellys, Robtus, 80 
Weston, Rev. Canon, 50, 51 
West wood, 9, 106 
White, Rev. C. H. E., 248 
Whitley, Mr. T. W., 236 



Wichingham, Roger de, 213 
Widdrington, Sir Wm., 241 
Williams, Mr. S. W., 184 
Williamson, David, 245 
Williamson, Mr. G. C, 119 
Wilson, E. S., 71 ; Mr. J. 

R., 183 
Windham, John, 214 
Wingfields, The, 248 
Winterbourne, Roger, 77 
Wiper, Mr. W., 242 
Witloff, John, 77 
Wodebridge, Thomas, 214 
Wolf, Philip le, 137 
Wolfe, General, 201 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 13 
Wood, John, 14 
Woodman, Mrs. Susanna, 

45 ; Mr. John, 45 
Woodwarde, Robertii, 82 
Worsted, William, 214 
Wray, Sir Cecil, 42 
Wren, 241 
Wrotesley, Eleanor, 94 ; 

Richard, 9d 



Wrottesley, Major-General, 
the Hon. George, 133, 
180 ; William de, 141 
Wroxham, Henry de, 164 
Wydyr, David, 77 
Wychingham, John de, 169 
Wygmore, Roger de, 137 
Wylestone, Thomas de, 144 ; 

Eudo de, 144 
Wyleby, Margaret de, 139 
Wylughby, Ralph de, 139; 

Roger de, 139 
Wyrcestre, William, 12, 71, 

73, 76 

Yates, Mr. G. C, 116, 183, 

244 
Yaverwith, Robert de, 133 
Yeatman, Mr. Pym, 53 
Yelverton, Andrew de, 136 ; 

Robert de, 136 
Yemme, Thomas, 166 
Younger, Rachel, 202 

Zarman, Jacobus, 80 
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Adel, 7, 157 

Airedale, 116 

Albrighton, 144 

Alderton, 134, 135 

Aldington, 246 

Allestree, 234 

Alne, 104 

Alsy, 143 

Althorpe, 142 

Amesbury, 75 

Amiens, 181 

Amivelle, 135 

Angers, 228, 230 

Anglice, 91 

Aosta, 230 

Appleby, 172, 173, 200, 209 

Appleside, 177 

Aries, 230 

Armathwaite, 176 

Ashbourne, 175 

Aspatria, 243 

Athenry, 77, 78 

Athos, Mount, 156 



Attleburgh, 165 
Ault Hucknall, 105, 106 
Autun, 159, 229 
Avalon, 229 
Avignon, 166 

Babylon, 109 
Bacton, 145 
Baddesley Clinton, 240 
Baginton, 232 
Baketon, 135 
Bake well, 16 
Balsall, 15 
Bardon Mill, 28 
Barfreston, 9, 109, 240 
Barnet, East, 241 
Barton-le- Street, 105-108 
Basle, 6 
Bath, 52, 77 
Batley, 116 
Bayeux, 106, 156, 157 
Beaconsfield, loi 
Beaulieu, 143 



Beauvais, 226 
Beds, 90 
Belgium, 236 
Bel ton, 209 

Berkshire, 90, 138, 143 
Bernewell, 47 
Besanyon, 227-230 
Bessarabia, 27 
Beswick, 145 
Beverley, 112 
Beverston, 26 
Bewcastle, 85, 87, 1 18 
Bilborough, 116 
Bilbrough Hall, 244 
Bishop Wilton, 2, 9 
Blackburn, 27 
Blaydon Colliery, 241 
Bobbing, 154 
Bodmin, 11 
Bolsover, 32, 35 
Bolton, 177, 209 
Bolton Percy, 243, 244 
Boston, 49, 116 
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Boughton, 117 

Bourges, 576 

Bradbourne, 53, 1 19, 120, 

184, 247 
Bradford, 31, 50, 116, 180, 

243, 244 
Brad ford -on- Avon, 95 
Bradewell, 140 
Brassington, 237 
Brayham, 172 
Bra} ton, 10, 104, 107, 108, 

152-159 
Brecknockshire, 91 
Bredon, 119 
Bridekirk, 10 
Bridge, 27 
Bridgwater, 77 
Bridlington, 133 
Brierley Hall, 116 
Brigham, 133 
Brighton, 1 08 
Brikestroke, 47, 49 
Brinsop, 157 
Bristol, 12, 26, 71-82, 118, 

182-184 
Bristowe, 90 
Britain, 26-28, 38, 49, 54, 

174 
Brittany, 1 1 3, 228 

Brode Hembury, 141 

Bromholm, 112 

Brookland, 5 

Brough, 176 

Brougham, 200, 209 

Brough ton Castle, 231, 240 

Brunciiff, 18 

Bucks, 90 

Bugden, 47 

Burghwalls Camp, 183 

Burlington House, 240 

Bynnebroc, 47 

Caervorran, 28 
Caister, 12, 157 
Calais, 31 
Calverhall, 144 
Cambridge, 51, 53, 79, 90, 

117, 174, i8f, 182, 213, 

214, 248 
Cambridgeshire, 47, 52, 90, 

113. "7 
Campthorp, 113 

Canterbury, 13, 27, 50, 114, 

163, 170 
Capel, 245 
Cappuck, 27 
Carcere Tulliano, 162 
Cardiganshire, 91 
Carhouwe, 168 
Carlisle, 27, 114, 171, 174, 

178, 196, 198-209, 243 
Carmarthen, 91 
Carrowe, 164 



Carshalton, 181 
Castile, 1 1, 75 
Castle Church, 180 
Catton, 53 
Chaldon, 106 
Chartres, 154 
Cheddar, 249 
Chenies, 248 
Chepyngforyndon, 143 
Cheriton, 143, 246 
Chertsey Priory, 245 
Chesham Bois, 248 
Cheshire, 52, 91, 116, 183, 

244 
Chester, 28, 29, 34, 38, 40, 

47,91, "7 
Chetham, 141 

Chilton, 135 

China, 228 

Chipping Sod bury, 118 

Chiswick, 115 

Christchurch, 13 

Chuddeleigh, 13 

Cirencester, 184 

Ciston, 133 

Citeaux, 243 

Claxton, 139 

Clerkenwell, 120 

Cliburn, 177, 208 

Clifton (Bristol), 182, 183 

Clifton and Clifton Moor, 

171, 174, 179, 193-209, 
242 

Clive, 46-48, 112 

Clyst, 13 

Cnoulle, 137 

Colchester, 27, 90 

Colmer, 52 

Commagene, 40 

Compton Wynyates, 231, 240 

Coningsburgh, 105, 106 

Conksbury Bridge, 16 

Constantinople, 148, 181 

Copenhagen, 4, 87, 105 

Cornwall, 7, ii, 12, 15, 90, 

106, 134 
Cosmedin, 161 
Cossey, 145 
Cotham, 48 
Coventry, 144, 231,232, 234, 

236, 240 
Cowick Barton,'5o 
Crackenthorpe, 209 
Crediton, 13 
Cromford, 32 
Crosby Ravensworth, 50, 

173, 178 
Croscombe, 249 

Cross Hall, 116 

Crowhall, 28 

Croxall, 53 

Croxton, 47 

Croydon, 181 



Croyland, 47, 48 
Culgaith, 177, 209 
Cumberland, 10, 50, 91, 105, 

"4, 133, 171-177, 184 
Cunswick, 242 

Daglingworth, 184 

Dalmatia, ic8 

Dalston, 176 

Dalyngh, 135 

Darley Dale, 247 

Darlington, 50 

Denbighshire, 91 

Denmark, 235 

Derby, 119, 172, 174, 202, 
234, 238, 247 

Derbyshire, 16, 32, 33, 37, 
53,54,90, 105, 115, 119, 
120, 139, 141, 149, 184, 

237-239, 244 
Dettingen, 200 
Devil's Hole, 33 
Devon, 32, 46, 90, 141 
Dorset, 90, 157 
Dover, 13, 79, 115, 240 
Draycot Cerne, 92 
Droit wich, 120 
Drybeck, 209 
Dun wich, 162 
Dumfriesshire, 85 
Durham, 91, 118, 154, 240, 

241 

Eaden, 176 

Eamont, 173, 176, 204, 205, 

208, 209 
Easby, iii 
Easby Abbey, 243 
East Harptree, 26 
East Hildesle, 138 
East Meons, 154 
East Shefford, 52 
El>cr, 133, 134, 136, 137, 

140 
Eccles, 116, 117 
Eden Bridge, 209 
Edenhall, 207 
Edinboro' 19 
Edmonton, 241 
Ekinton, 141 
El ham Valley, 27 
Ellelmoon, 176 
EUingbam, 244 
Elsdon, 183 

Ely, 9, 90, 106 

England, 4, 5, 8, 52, 67, 79, 
90,96, 100, 101,105, "7, 
119, 120, 131, 138, 140, 
142, 148, 154, 161, 163, 
166, 174, 178, 183, 184, 
202, 211, 213, 226, 229, 
230 

Essex, 90 
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Estwell, 136 

Etniha, 40 

Exeter, 11-13, 50, 77, 90, 

118, 141, 170, 230 
Eyam, 244 , 
Eyton, 136 

Farnham Castle, 183 
Feckham, 112 
Fengotby, 113 
Ferentino, 162 
Fibrigge, 164 
Finchley, 175, 241 
Finland, 115 
'Glanders, 77 
Flintshire, 91 
Florida, 184 
Foderingheye, 47 
Folkestone, 27 
Fordington, 157 
Forest of Dean, 72, 75 
Fountains Abbey, iii, 243 
France, 6, 7, 38, 48, 67, io(6, 

109, 154, 164, 225-227 
Fressingfield, 248 
Frindsbury, 119 
Frountone Cotel, 133 

Gainford, 241 
Gamelsl)y, 177, 209 
Gatton, 181 
Geitinton, 46, 112 
Germany, 117, 226, 227 
Gilsland, 114 
Glamorganshire, 91 
Glasgow, I74> 240 
Glastonbury, 244 
Glengarry, 178 
Glossop, 244 
Gloucester, 119, 162, 184 
Gloucestershire, 26, 72, 73, 

91, 118, 133, 157, 184 
Golgotha, 159 
Graffetoun, 137 
Grantham, 84 
Great Bresseles, 140 
Great Delse, 141 
Greenfield, 48 
Greenwich, 15 
Grimsby, 48 
Guildford, 181, 245 

Hackthorpe, 173, 193, 194 
Haddon, 16, 17, 21, 23, 247 
Halesowen, 119 
Hallaton, 106 
Hamelac, 167 
Hampshire, 90, 154 
Hanover, 205 
Harbybrow Tower, 243 
Harptree, 182, 249 
Hasel Clifts, 67 
Hastings, 105 



Hawkingstoke, 82 
Healaugh, 155 
Hemingborough, 116 
Henbury, 82 
Henley, loi 
Hereford, 80, 91 
Herefordshire, 91, 135, 157 
Herringfleet, 162 
Hertford, 30 
Hertfordshire, 30, 31, 90, 

139 
Hexham, 118, 174, 208 

Hitchin, 30, 31 

Holy Island, 118, 241 

Honyng, 135 

Hope, 33, 54 

Horham, 135 

Hornby, 243 

Hornby Castle, 1 16 

Horsley, 53, 245 

Horton, 177 

Hoveringham, 105, 106, 155 

Howgill, 200 

Howley Hall, 116 

Hoxne, 248, 249 

Hulme, 118 

Hull, 42-44, 65-71, 215 

Hundmanby, 137, 140 

Hungate, 164, 167 

Huntingdon, 47 

Huntingdonshire, 91 

Huntington, 113 

Hythe, 50, 246 

Ilchesler, 77 

Ilkley, 117 

India, 91 

Ingepenne, 138 

Innspruck, 228 

Ipswich, 106, 157 

Ireland, 52, 67, 77, 106, 142 

Isle of Man, 146 

Jaffa, 159 

Jedburgh, 27 

Jerusalem, 120, 142, 159, 

160, 226 
Jurby, 146 

Kane, 140, 141, 143 
Keddington, 48 
Kedyngton, 139 
Kendal, 172-179, 209, 242 
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